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The Ink Manufacturers of this country 
Are already confronted with 

A serious curtailment of supplies, 

And the future may bring 

A complete stoppage of many 

'N ecessary materials and ingredients. 
Under these circumstances 

Our main efforts are directed 


To the protection of old friends and 
customers. 


But we shall always be glad, 
If it should be within our power, 
To meet all emergencies, 


Whether or not you have been 
purchasing 


ULLMAN’S INKS 


Sigmund Ullman Co. 


New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Cleveland 
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J.W. Butler Paper Co's 
4 Packing’ Departments 














These two words explain the why of the busyness depicted here. The photograph 
was taken Friday, September 25th, 1914. Orders are usually lightest on Fridays. Any 
other day in the week it would be almost impossible to obtain a photograph of this 
room on account of the activity—the fast movement of large quantities of paper ready 
to be packed and shipped. This is where we help the Printer fulfill his promises. 

To Back the Printer, we must deliver his goods in the best possible shape and in 
the shortest time. Those who deal with us know that we do both. 


Ledger and Flat Writing Paper 


Many firms order new Business Forms now, to be used the new year. This means 
an increased demand for Ledger and Flat Writing paper. You should know our line 
to buy paper of this kind most profitably. Write us and we will send samples and prices 
which we know from experience will be interesting. 

When you are hard pressed for time and quality, put your paper orders up to us 
and you will get a degree of service not excelled in any line of business. You will not 
even have to mention in your orders that you are in a hurry. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF “BUTLER BRANDS” 


Standard Paper Co..... Milwaukee, Wis. Mutual Paper Co............ Seattle, Wash. 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Co., Kansas City, Mo. Commercial Paper Co New York City 
Mississippi Valley Paper Co... ... St. Louis, Mo. American Type Founders Co. ... Spokane, Wash. 
Southwestern Paper Co. ........ Dallas, Texas American Type Founders Co. . . . Vancouver, B.C. 
Southwestern Paper Co Houston, Texas National Paper & Type Co., (export only) N. Y. City 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. .... San Francisco, Cal. National Paper & Type Co. ..... Havana, Cuba 
Sierra Paper Co. Los Angeles, Cal. National Paper & Type Co., City of Mexico, Mexico 
Central Michigan Paper Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. National Paper & Type Co. . .. Monterey, Mexico 
National Paper & Type Co. .......... Guadalajara, Mexico 
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Reliable 


Printers 


Rollers 


Sam! Binghams Son 
CHICAGO Mig. Co. 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


First Avenue and Ross Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenuo 


ATLANTA 


40-42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


‘1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MILWAUKEE 


133-135 Michigan Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719-721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 “Chestnut Street 


COLUMBUS 


307 Mt. Vernon Avenue 


































































































LASTING SATISFACTION 


is guaranteed the purchaser of Hamilton Steel Bindery Tables. Here is a 
Bindery Table that will not rough up after you use it for awhile; will virtu- 
ally go through fire and water and be just as good when it comes out as when 
you bought it. With these Bindery Tables you can put your glue pot on 
the top without any fear of burninga hole through it. If there is glue stuck 
to the surface from padding, all that is necessary is to scrape and scrub the 
top, and it will be just as smooth and good asever. These Bindery Tables 
are rigid and will stay that way, and are impervious to all the materials 
used about them. 


The tops of these Bindery Tables are made of the finest furniture steel 
with a patent stretcher leveled finish. The steel is % of an inch in thickness. 
The legs of the table are made of heavy hot rolled angles and channels, as 
are also the cross pieces and braces. 


The Table is finished in a pleasing olive green enamel. 


Sizes and prices are as follows:— 


No. 785—36x 72 inches, shipping weight 300 Ibs., $22.50 

No. 786—36x 96 inches, shipping weight 375 Ibs., 27.50 

No. 787—36x 114 inches, shipping weight 475 lbs., 32.50 
Standard Height of Tables, 32 Inches. Other Heights Will Be Furnished Upon Order 


All Tables are shipped knocked down to insure the lowest possible 
freight rate. 


Illustration of No. 785 Table, 36x72 inches. 


Order one of these tables to-day and try itout in your bindery. We predict 
you will not be satisfied until your bindery is completely equipped with them. 


THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Offices and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 





HAMILTON GOODS ARE CARRIED IN STOCK AND SOLD BY ALL 
PROMINENT TYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE, graduated by picas and nonpareils, mailed free to every inquiring printer 






































A Complete 
Equipment 


The Wahl Printing & Binding 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., have 
installed nine Kimble Alternat- 
ing-Current Motors, ranging from a % h.-p. 
motor to run a 10x15 press to a 1% h.-p. 
motor to run a cylinder press. 


Write to If you are doubtful as to the 
Mr. Wahl ability of Kimble Motors to 
give you greater satisfaction 
and to save you money, / 
write to Mr.Wahl. Ask 
him. Or if you are ever 
at Niagara Falls for a 
honeymoon or any 
other reason, drop in 
and Mr. Wahl will be 
glad to show you 
through his plant and 
let you see the Kimble 
Motors on the job. 





of the toe 
to go fast 
or slow 





Perfect Drive Thenhere’s 
for the Job the Art Press of St. Louis, 
Press Mo. Sometime ago they bought 

a 4% h.-p. friction drive Kimble 
Alternating Motor. Now they write to our St. 
Louis representatives as follows: 

‘Tt is absolutely perfect as a job-press drive 
and remarkably economical of power. The 
motor has given us absolutely no trouble and 
is as near ‘fool proof’ as a machine can be 
built.”’ 

From Olyphant, Pa., comes another letter, 
written by Jones Bros., proprietors of the 
Olyphant Gazette. They say: 

‘“We have two of your motors on job presses 
and are highly pleased with them.”’ 





Wide Range _And so the letters come in from 
of Speedswith Kimble users, all pleased, all 
Fine Grada- saving money in operating costs. 
tions Very One of the chief reasons that 
Important make Kimble Alternating-Cur- 

rent Printing Press Motors so 
efficient is the wide range of speeds and the 
fine speed gradations. 






















Kimble Electric Co. 


The Printing Press Motor Specialists 
635 North Western Ave., Chicago, III. 






Ask the Wahl Printing & Binding Co. 


They KIMBLEIZED Their Plant 
and Are Well Pleased that They Did 





You know that there is no use setting a 
definite speed at which to run your presses. 
To print cards and envelopes at 1,000 impres- 
sions per hour would be absurdly slow. On the 
other hand, to print ribbons at 2,500 I. P. H. is 
even more absurd, because it is far too fast. 


ana eM The Right The right 
lc a Speed for speed is 
Every Job the speed 
which best 
suits the conditions of 
each particular job. The 
quality of work desired, 
the sheet, grade of 
paper, human element 
of speed —all must be 
considered. When the 
speed is right there is 
just sufficient time for 
the pressman to put in 
the new sheet and 
: remove the last one. 
ill The pressman can then 
keep up without using the “throw-off’’ and 
the production will be greater and the spoilage 
less than at a higher or lower speed. 





Increase Kimble Alternating Current 
Press Motors give exactly the speed for 
Efficiency any job. In this way they increase 

the efficiency of each press at least 
20% over ordinary alternating-current motor 
drive and about 35% over line-shaft drive. 





Lower In addition they are the only alter- 
Operating nating-current motors that reduce 
Cost current consumption in proportion 


to speed reduction. In current sav- 
ing alone they pay 5% monthly on their cost. 
Everything considered, they pay 10% monthly 
dividends on their costs and pay for themselves 
inside a year. After that the savings are all 
‘‘velvet’’ for you. 


You should Kiméletze your shop for your 
profits’ sake. Write for our Red Motor Catalog. 













































A Course In Salesmanship 


for the Printer’s Salesman 
Offered Without Cost or Obligation 


The printer has many problems, such as those of cost finding, shop practice, 
and equipment, in which we can be of little or no help to him. But in the great 
problem of marketing his product on the best basis, which, of course, involves a 
good, living profit, we hope and believe we can render some assistance that will 
be really valuable. 


We have prepared a Course in Salesmanship which will appear in twelve 
monthly parts. The following three paragraphs taken from the opening pages of 
Part One will give you some idea of the scope of the Course: 


“These lessons are not written for the young man about to enter the 
selling field, but rather for those who have had more or less practical 
experience on the road or in the city. 


“We shall aim to demonstrate what may be called the scientific or fun- 
damental principles of salesmanship, as against those haphazard, home- 
made methods that may be so successful for some and so useless for others. 


““They have said that salesmen are born, and not made. There is almost 
no foundation of truth in this idea. Men have made a success of selling 
who never received special training, but it was because they possessed 
sufficient ambition, grit and determination to have succeeded in almost 
any line of endeavor. Had such men enjoyed the advantages of a training 
along the scientific side of salesmanship, they could have gone farther along, 
or accomplished what they did with less effort and with greater surety.” 


These lessons will be supplemented with bulletins discussing in an informal 
way certain phases of Direct Advertising, Business Letter Writing, and similar 
subjects, all designed to help the printing salesman talk over these important 
questions with his customers and prospects. 


We believe that this ‘is the most important step ever taken by any manufac- 
turing house selling to the printing trade, and we predict that it will mark a new 
era in the work of co-operation between printer and manufacturer. 


We want every printing salesman to enroll his name for this Course. It carries 
no obligation whatever. Send us your name and address at once, as the first 
edition is limited. Other editions will be printed, of course, but it may mean 
some delay to you. It is merely necessary to give your name, your concern, and 
the address you wish us to use in mailing the material. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


We are the only Papermakers in the World making Bond Paper Exclusively 








SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A CROSS CONTINUOUS FEEDER 


PAYS FOR ITSELF IN 15 MONTHS IF KEPT BUSY 80% OF THE TIME! 


i _y : 
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BATTERY OF CROSS FEEDERS ATTACHED TO SHEET FEED ROTARY PRESSES 
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No man can be assured of the maximum quality or quantity © 

of profit in his press room, until he has investigated the records of a 
. ° ©) 
efficiency and economy established by Cross Continuous Frepers @ 
. . e ©), 
in every important city throughout the world. ie 
These records, covering output, operating and maintenance, S| 

are not public, but will be produced by us for you to examine in © 
as many cases as you wish. | 
. 

e) 

PHONE OR WRITE OUR NEAREST OFFICE oO) 

VAN 

, + + DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY + + + |. 
NEW YORK O 

FOLDERS, CROSS CONTINUOUS FEEDERS, RE-LOADING FEEDERS, INSERTING, iC 
COVERING AND WIRE STITCHING MACHINES AND CUTTERS . 

bY 

4 

BOSTON PHILADELPHIA DETROIT CHICAGO i( } 
DALLAS TORONTO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO } 
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Use Something Different for Holiday Printing 


You have been using white coated papers all the year—now for 
Holiday announcements, merchandise circulars and booklets, illustrated 
by line drawings, use this antique finish, India Tint Book. 

Southern India Tint is restful for the eyes and the warm tint par- 
takes of the atmosphere of the land of the Hindoos. Your customers 
will be glad to have you recommend a paper they have not used before. 


Beautiful Combinations 
Appropriate for Any Business 


can be secured by using Southern India Tint for the body stock and 
Cadet cover, tan or chocolate, or rough Kena brown or India Tint; with 
the text, illustrations and cover-designs printed in browns or greens. 

A jeweler used Southern India Tint 
and rough Kena cover to advertise his 
stock and the quiet dignity reflected by the 
paper made illustrations unnecessary. 

Outline your needs and let our Ser- 
vice Department give you “Holiday 
Suggestions,” using Southern India 

Tint as a basis. Printers 
should ask for samples; 
they are free. 
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The Seybold 
Four-Rod Embossing Machine 


With Mechanical Feeding Device 


on () op 
‘i 








Seybold Patents 


Built in Four Sizes: 22x 28, 26x33, 28x38 and 32x42 inches 


Specially equipped for highest-class embossing on large sheets of labels and postal cards, 
calendars, catalogue and book covers, paper novelties, paper boxes, etc. 


The design is simple and the mechanism powerful. 
Guaranteed to give ABSOLUTELY PERFECT REGISTER at a high rate of speed. 


It is in a class by itself, and when seen in action is its own strongest argument. 





LET US SEND FULL PARTICULARS 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Makers of Highest-Grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper-Mzlls, 
Paper-Houses, Paper-Box Makers, etc. 





Embracing — Cutting Machines, in a great variety of styles and sizes, Book Trimmers, Die-Cutting Presses, Rotary 
Board Cutters, Table Shears, Corner Cutters, Knife Grinders, Book Compressors, Book Smashers, 
Standing Presses, Backing Machines, Bench Stampers; a complete line of Embossing 
Machines equipped with and without mechanical Inking and Feeding devices. 


Home Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


BRANCHES: New York, 151 W. 26th Street ; CHICAGO, 112-114 W. Harrison Street, New Rand-McNally Bldg. 
AGENCIES: J. H.SCHROETER & Bro., Atlanta,Ga.; J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto, Ont.; TORONTO TyPE Founpry Co., Ltp., Winnipeg, Man.; 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY OF CALIFORNIA, 638 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
THE BARNHART TYPE Founpry Co., 1102 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. 
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TO HELP YOU TO 


Choose Intelligently 


@ The Autopress is built in six sizes and styles all de- 
signed to produce the great bulk of commercial 
printing at very low costs, yet maintaining a high 
standard as to quality of output. 

@ We build six models to meet the varying needs of 


our customers and below we endeavor to give the 
information you need to choose the model best merit- 


ARE E NT. 








ing your further investigation. 


Wig build the fast Autopresses with Auto- 
matic feeder for printers who have 
many long runs. 

However, we provide all these presses 
with semi-automatic feed for use on short 
runs or on blotting paper or very rough 
cover stock, in order that the Autopress 
may be of universal utility and not be idle 
between long runs. 

The largest size of sheet taken by each 
model of the Autopress is as follows: 

Model A, 11x17, Price $1750 
Model B, 12x17, ” 2150 
Model C, 13x19, ” 2500 
Model CC,14x20, ” 2750 

Without going into confusing detail, the 
Model A is the original Autopress with many 
minor improvements and refinements sug- 
gested by the long use of that sturdy little 
model by hundreds of printers. It has a relia- 
ble automatic feeder which is to-day running 


The Models B, C and CC have our new, 
improved automatic feeder, our new, cross- 
wise ink distribution, with Unit Ink control, 
spiral gears on the bed and cylinder and 
many lesser refinements over the Model A. 


The Model B has an improved and more 
positive sheet control from the time sheet 
leaves grippers till it is deposited in jogger. 
On the Models C and CC the sheets are 
carried to the jogger by a special form of 
delivery which grips the sheet positively 
before it is released by the press grippers. 


Then we build the “Baby Cylinder” for 
those printers who have almost altogether 
short runs and who are not therefore war- 
ranted in paying the higher price of a press 
having an automatic feeder. 


The sizes and prices of “The Baby” are: 
10x15 sheet, $975 




















successfully in hundreds of printing offices. 11x17 sheet, . $1250 


Write us for more complete information regarding the Model 
you deem best suited to your needs, or tell us fully the character 
of your work and we will advise with you as to the best selec- 
tion to make. 


THe Awrerress @MPANY 


95 Madison Avenue, New York City 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


CHICAGO, 431 South Dearborn Street BOSTON, 176 Federal Street 
4 ST. LOUIS, 313 Fullerton Building PHILADELPHIA, 1011 Chestnut Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, Phelan Building 
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TRADE-MARK REG, U.S. PAT. OFFICE. 


Paper Knives 


are just enough better to warrant inquiry 
if you do not already know about them. 
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“New Process’’ quality. New package. 
““COES” warrant (that’s different) better service and 


No Price Advance! 


In other words, our customers get the benefit of all 
improvements at no cost to them. 


LORING COES & CO., Inc. 


DEPARTMENT COES WRENCH CO, 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
New York Orrice —W. E. ROBBINS, 29 Murray Street 


Phone, 6866 Barclay 
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TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY COMPANY, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary and Regina 
Sole Agents for Canada 








COES RECORDS 


First to use Micrometer in Knife work . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° - 1890 
First to absolutely refuse to join the Trust . . ‘ * . . . . - 1893 
First to use special steels for paper work . " . " . > ‘ . - 1894 
First to use a special package . . a . . . > . = . : - 1901 
First to print and sell by a ‘‘printed in figures’’ Price-list . . . Ps - 1904 
First to make first-class Knives, any kind ° - ° ° - since 1830 


COES is Always Best! 
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More than 9,000 Miehle Presses are in opera- 
tion, distributed over every civilized country 
in the world, and every year repeat orders for 
Miehles are placed by more than 300 cus- 
tomers who have previously purchased them. 


These facts show substantial recognition of 
the sterling qualities of ‘‘The Miehle’’ by 
experienced printers everywhere and are 
worthy of careful consideration by 
prospective buyers. 











Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing 
Company 


Manufacturers of ** The Miehle”’ and ** The Hodgman ” Two-Revolution Presses 


Factories : Chicago, Illinois, and Taunton, Massachusetts 
Principal Office: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


SALES OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Chicago . = . - 1218 Monadnock Block Portland, Oregon - - 506 Manchester Building 
New York, N.Y. . si . ° - 38 Park Row San Francisco, California . 401 Williams Building 
Dallas, Texas . ° ° - 411 Juanita Building Atlanta, Georgia . Dodson Printers Supply Company 
Boston, Massachusetts . . 176 Federal Street Philadelphia, Pa. . Commonwealth Trust Building 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 





























COTTRELL ROTARY PRESSES 


Mail Order Catalogues 
Fashion Bulletins 


Magazine Sections 
Illustrated Supplements 
Fine Periodicals, Etc. 














Above illustration shows cne of the many styles of Cottrell Rotary 
Presses, all adapted to the production of high-grade printing at low cost. 


Presses built to print in one or two colors on each side of the web, 
and delivering in flat sheets or folded into signatures as desired. 


If you have long runs of fine printing, send for samples of work done 
on Cottrell rotaries—and let’s get together for a heart-to-heart talk. May 
be we can add heavily to your profits — have done that for others. 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 


WORKS, WESTERLY, R. I. 
25 MADISON SQUARE, NORTH 343 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Peerless Black 













































































Peerless Black 


Makes the Finest Half-tone, 
Letterpress and Litho 
Inks 


Especially valuable for making easy 
flowing inks that run smoothly 
down the fountain onto the rollers, 
producing a perfectly clear black 
impression. 


Peerless Black makes the best half- 
tone ink for use on presses running 
at high speed. 





THE PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CO. 
PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. — Sole Selling Agents 
81-83 FULTON STREET. NEW YORK CITY. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN EUROPE KAUFMANNSHAUS 179 HAMBURG, 
63 FARRINGDON STREET, LOND on 90 RUE AMELOT, PARIS 
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HUMANA! 

10x15 (THE GUARANTEED AUTOMATIC FEED FOR PLATEN PRESSES) 12x18 


The ‘“‘HUMANA” is the ONLY automatic machine, or press, that will feed PAPER anc 
CARDBOARD (all weights and surfaces), ENVELOPES (made up and blanks), TAGS. 
BLOTTERS, PAMPHLETS, FLAT BAGS, BOX CARTONS, INDEX CARDS, etc., etc 

We absolutely GUARANTEE a HAIR-LINE REGISTER and a MINIMUM SPOIL 
AGE on all jobs. 

TWO ‘‘HUMANAS”’ can easily be operated by ONE BOY, and will produce MORI 
WORK, and at LESS COST, than any OTHER automatic flat-bed press ever invented. 

The ‘SHUMANA” is GUARANTEED as to its parts and workmanship, and is extremel 
SIMPLE to adjust and operate. 
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A platen press HUMANIZED (showing make-ready) 


There is ABSOLUTELY no other automatic attachment, or automatic flat-bed press, that 
can feed 50 PER CENT of the range of work THAT THE ‘SHUMANA”’ WILL FEED 
TO A HAIR-LINE REGISTER. 

We have over THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY testimonials. Send for them; also 
circulars and samples of work. 

More than 550 HUMANAS sold and in actual operation. Two sizes, 10x15 and 12x18. 


Office and Salesroom : 
er M N O M P N ‘i , 
5 r | I [ [ \ [ \ ( A \ Clinton and Beaver Streets 
GUARANTEED by Newark, N. J. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ST.LOUIS BUFFALO BOSTON ATLANTA CINCINN«. T] 
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WORK AND TURN 


OR 


“FRY SHEET 
PAPER-FOLDING MACHINE 
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BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO. 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


POTEET 


CHICAGO: 348 S. DEARBORN STREET NEW YORK CITY: 88 Park Row 
ATLANTA, GA.: J. H. SCHROETER & Bro, DALLAS, TEX.: 1102 ComMMerce STREET 
TORONTO, CAN.: 114 ADELAIDE, W. 
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OSWEGO 


“Whether it be a collar button or 
a locomotive, a battleship or a tin 4 
whistle (or a paper-cutting machine), vn . 
an invention never leaps out of the hay ' 
Jovian head of the inventor a perfect 
mechanical Minerva. Its fruition is 
the process of years of patient work 
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and large expenditure.” 
—The Outlook, Nov. 22, 1913 


Oswego Auto Oswego Semi-Auto 





The Bell Telephone, exhibited first in 1877, is still being perfected. 

Howe’s Sewing Machine ten years after the first patent was granted 
was unmarketable. 

The Mergenthaler Linotype took years to perfect. 

It took ten years to produce the four-color press for magazine covers. 


Over Forty Years of Hard, Persistent Effort 
Have Been Taken to Develop the New Oswego 
Auto Rapid-Production Cutting Machines and 
to Determine in Actual Service Their Valuable 
Labor-Saving and Cost-Saving Points. 


The results are now your advantage 
if you write 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, JR., Proprietor. 


OSWEGO, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Cutting Machines Exclusively 








Ninety Sizes and Styles, 16-Inch to 84-Inch 


Oswego Lever For Paper, Board, Cloth, Foil, Leather, Celluloid, Etc. Oswego Power 





























































LET NOT ANOTHER DAY 


go by without posting yourself thoroughly about the 
most versatile Web Press ever built for printers having 
long runs of presswork. This machine will not only 
print any job you may have on hand, but any other 
work that you may obtain in future. 


The SCOTT 
ALL-SIZE ROTARY 


PRESS 


is the ideal machine for you to install, BECAUSE it cuts 
off and prints any length of sheet, and any width of sheet 
is printed up to the width of the press between bearers, 
according to the size of press, up to fifty, sixty or seventy 
inches. 


Our Latest Improved Machine 


prints one or two colors on each side of the sheet. It is 
especially adapted for mail order catalogues and work 
of a similar description. 


The Quantity and the Quality of Work 


this machine will do will surprise you. It has proven a 
money-maker wherever installed and it would prove a 
money-maker for you. 


Send for further information 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager 


Main Office and Factory: PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
NEW YORK, | Madison Avenue CHICAGO Monadnock Block 














handler é Price 


Three Styles—all C. & P. Quality—from the large size New Series Power 
Cutter to the smallest Bench Cutter you get C. & P. quality—the result of years 
of experience in the building of printing equipment. Accuracy, strength, ease of 
operation, rapidity and safety are the big qualities built into these C. & P. Cutters. 


The C. & P. Hand Clamp Power Cutter is a thoroughly 
practical and reliable power cutter at moderate price. Note 
the following important features : 


A deep throat and ample table; encased power mechanism; worm and 
gear drive; a unique knife-control, with simple but positive action, provided 
with an unfailing safety catch. In addition to the many standard advantages 
of C. & P. Cutters, the Power Cutter has two new attachments: a motor 
bracket which saves the motor by getting it off the floor and out of the dirt, 
and putting it where it can be easily given necessary attention without incon- 
venience; a traveling band-gauge, consisting of a continuous steel band which 
gives greater accuracy and convenience. 


The C. & P. Power Cutters are made in three sizes: 30”, 32” and 34”, 
and are shipped set up ready for use. 


A Lever Cutter designed for strong, easy and accurate 
operation. Strong because of its heavy side frames, top and 
bottom braces and extra heavy bed; easy to operate because 
of maximum leverage from an extra long lever, hung low on 
the machine, and perfect counter-balance between the knife 
bar and back weight; accurate because of the perfect fitting 
of parts and the sturdy clamping device. 


The C. & P. Lever Cutters are made in four sizes: 23’, 26”, 30’ and 
32”. The 30” and 32” sizes can be easily converted into power cutters at 
any time by simply adding power fixtures. This feature appeals especially to 
the printer who wishes to start with a lever cutter and later convert it into a 
power machine. They are frequently used as auxiliary cutters in large 
plants. 





This is the new C. & P. Bench Cutter. Itisa C. & P. 
product through and through, sturdy and strong and having 
every feature of the lever machine. It will take all sizes of 
paper used in the smaller shops; cuts a sheet 19’ wide and 
24” back of the knife. 


Unusual ease of operation is given by the long handle, which gives greater leverage, 
and the knife bar, operated by a unique link motion which gives the greatest power at the 
beginning of the stroke when the knife hits the top of the paper. A full capacity cut can 
be made with ease and without undue strain on the machine. 


This cutter is equipped with a quick-moving back-gauge screw not usually found or 
small cutters. Broad surface on clamp fingers prevent creasing of stock and eliminates waste. 
The knife movement is such that danger of dropping is eliminated. Ease of operation, a 
curate cutting, quick action and safety are combined in the C. & P. Bench Cutter. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO Toronto Type Foundry Co., 


Ltd. Canadian Agents Ex- 
clusive of British Columbi: 


Paper Cutters 





For sale by dealers 
in all important cities. 











The More You Know About 


what our perforator will do, and the more you inquire of your 
neighbor who Aas one, the sooner you will become an owner 
of the famous 


UNIVERSAL-PEERLESS 
ROTARY PERFORATOR 


It has a successful and unapproached record of many years’ 
standing. 





DESIGNERS, ENGRAVERS 
°f PLATES &Y ALL PROCESSES 
: : | ELECTROTYPERS, CATALOG 
| teal Creasing Heads, Gang Scoring Headsfor Booklet Covers. Straight AND BOOKLET PRINTERS 
agg lire gety sg aaa Perfect Register. Three Sizes, 30 


Catalogues on Application. Sold by all Dealers. 720 ~784 S.DEARBORN ST. 
Meow A. G. BURTON’S SON CHICAGO 


118 to 124 So. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. hrc 
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THE HEART OF THE ELECTROTYPING 
PLANT IS THE GENERATOR 


Rapid "ay. - @ High 


Depositing Commercial 


Self ate 


Electrical 
Exciting 


Or 


Efficiency 
Low 


Separately Temperature 


Excited 7: = pies Rise 


Motor Generator Sets, Belt Driven Generators, Depositing 
Tanks, Copper or Nickel Elliptic Anodes 


BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER 


The Hanson & Van Winkle Company 


NEWARK, N. J., U.S. A. BRANCHES: Chicago, Ill.; New York City; Toronto, Ont. 


Bring your depositing troubles to us; we will gladly advise you. 
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“Phil, how do you turn out so much 
more work than you used to ?”’ asked Mr. 
Roberts, the foreman. 

“Don’t blame it on me,” said Phil. 
“It’s these 


Westinghouse Wicker - Type 
Electric Linotype Pots 


“Since we've had them in | don’t lose 
any time, that’s all. I think the boss calls it 
efficiency. | don't have back squirts, spongy 
or cold slugs, because the heat is always just 
right. Idon't have to monkey with the heater— 
the thermostat takes care of that. I don’t have 
to skim the metal, and it stays uniform even if 
I let the pot run almost empty. I haven't had 
to call the machinist once. 

“There's another thing, Mr. Roberts,” Phil 
added. “Do you notice how much healthier 
we fellows are looking? The whole compos- 
ing-room used to be full of fumes, but now we 
can keep the windows open. We feel a hun- 
dred per cent more like working nowadays, and 
and it is no wonder we are turning out so much 
work.” 

Mr. Roberts repeated all this to the boss, 
who said he knew it —that's why he put in the 
Westinghouse electric pots. It will pay you to 
know about them. 


Send for publication 1531. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Department CK 


Sales Offices in EAST 
45 American PITTSBURGH, 
Cities GED PA. 


Demnioow 





Consider the Profit 


The up-to-date printing 
houses are carefully consider- 
ing all elements entering into 
the cost. Just as much con- 
sideration should be given to 
the question of profit. 


Shipping Tags 


Whether the tagsarea large 
or small item in your shop, 
you should remember that it 
costs just as much to print 
and sell a cheap tag as it does 
a good one and the profit is 
much smaller on the cheap 


tag. 


Sell Your Customer 


Dennisons 


TRADE MARK 


Standard All Rope 
“P Quality” 
Tags 


So 
THE TAG MAKERS 


Boston New York Philadelphia 
Chicago St. Louis 
London Berlin Buenos Aires 


























SPANDARD acronaric JOB PRESS 


THE JOB PRESS THAT AUTOMATICALLY PRINTS TWO SEPARATE JOBS AT THE SAME TIME 

















Better than a good Wall 
Street “Tip” 


On an initial investment of but $250 in a STANDARD 

HIGH-SPEED AUTOMATIC JOB PRESS, any office 

having work enough to keep it busy ONLY HALF THE 

TIME can earn the amount of the deferred monthly pay- 
ments and a big profit besides. 


Thus, in fifteen months, this $250 investment would be 
represented by a $1,750 machine, free and clear, in your 
plant, and you would have earned a large cash 
balance besides. 


If you should get a Wall Street “tip”? as good as this you 
would immediately take advantage of it. 


Don’t look for outside “fliers,” be your own “promoter,” 
and get all there is in it for yourself. 


«%7 Ask us to write you or send 
4 our representative. 


Wood & Nathan Company 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


Standard High - Speed 


Automatic Job Press 








No. 30 East 23rd Street, NEW YORK 














A PRINTER’S COST SYSTEM 


which depends upon stamped records of time-of-day isa back number. It is 
at least 40 years behind the times. 

The time-of-day a man starts a job must be subtracted from the time- 
of-day he stops before the records have any value for cost accounting or for 
pay-rolls, and then many mistakes are made in subtraction. 


The CALCULAGRA PH 


prints Elapsed Time—actual working time—impossible for it to make a mistake. 
Our booklet, ‘‘Accurate Cost Records,’’ tells how the Calculagraph is used in hundreds 
of printing-plants. “The booklet is free—ask for it. 


1460 Jewelers’ Building 


Calculagraph Company “xerYou city 











THE CHAMBERS 
Paper Folding Machines 


With Continuous or Pile Type, Combing-Wheel Automatic Feeders 














Double 16 Folder with King Continuous Feeder 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS CO. 


Fifty-second and Media Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago Office: 549 West Washington Boulevard 





MILLER & RICHARD, Canadian Agents, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto. 
































NEW ERA 
-MULTI-PROCESS PRESS 


FASTEST FLAT-BED PRESS ON THE MARKET 


@ The New Era is a roll-fed, high-speed, 
flat-bed and platen press, buz/t in sections. 
Assembled as desired to print one or more 
colors on one or both sides of the paper, 
cloth or cardboard; also slit, punch, per- 
forate, cut, score, reinforce and eyelet 
tags, fold, etc., all in one passage 
through the press. Suitable for long or 
short runs. Just the machine for fine 
colorwork and specialties. Ask for liter- 
ature and send us /o-day samples of your 
multicolor or dificult operation work 
and let us show you how economically 
they can be produced on the New Era 


This — has standard sections to print three colors on the face and one on Multi-Process Press. 
the back of the stock, and slitters, punch head and rewind. 





Manufacturers 

Built by The Regina Company  “#iti:é« 
ecia 7es 

217 Marbridge Building, 47 West Thirty-Fourth Street, New York City 
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"Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelsteel"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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This NICKELSTEEL ** GLOBETYPE” has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the printing 
quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 











PRESSES 


Rotary Color Presses for wrappers, labels, cartons. 

Rotary Presses for publications — folded or flat sheets. 

Bed and Platen Automatic Presses for roll or sheet 
products. 

Ticket Presses for transfers — roll or strip tickets, etc. 

— Book Presses for flat, folded, interleaved 
»00ks. 


Wrapping-Paper Presses for rol] or sheet products — 
one or more colors. 


Slitters and Rewinders for all kinds of roll products. 
Toilet Paper Roll Machines, plain or perforated rolls. 


Sheet Cutters— from roll; adjustable for various size 
sheets. 





Write us principal requirements and output desired and we will send descriptive data for suitable machines and quote prices. 


Escribanos los requerimientos y cantidad de produccién que Vd desea, y mandaremos noticia describiendo las méquinas correctos 
y precios de ellos. 


MEISEL PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 


944 DORCHESTER AVE., BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
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NATIONAL 
MACHINE 
RECORDER 


in enclosing check for 
payment, states: 














“Its moral effect is tremendous ; 
the understanding by the men 
that their every move is charted 
and under the eye of the super- 
intendent has resulted in a perfect 
score, and this with no friction, 
and Jess personal supervision than 
heretofore. I did not believe it 
possible. HOW SOON CAN YOU 
FURNISH OTHER MACHINES?” 


We can place you in the same position 
Why not let us ? 


; Ve TELEPHONE CALUMET 3894 
Er . 


ILLINOIS MACHINE RECORDER CO., 1701-1703 S. Clark St., Chicago, III. 
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Engraving and Print from 


a Poor Electrotype? 
Perfect Electrotypes can 
only come from an ideal 


organization. No plant in this 
country can compare with the Royal 
Plant at Philadelphia in size, equipment 
or skill. And no plant can show such 
a distinguished list of customers in either 
local or long-distance patrons. 
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| a Printer to Buy aGood | 
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Royal Agents 


BALTIMORE, Mp. 
Baltimore-Maryland 
Engraving Co. 
BurFato, N. Y. 
Frontier Engraving 
Company 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Dow Engraving Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Mugler Engraving 
Company 
New Haven, Conn. 
Stoddard Engraving 
Company 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Onondaga Engraving 








Company 


Worcester, Mass. NZ: : 
Howard Wesson Co. if 





Royal Electrotype Co. 


Electrotypers to the Elect | 
616 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA : 














“U. P.M.” THE TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 


The Chill in the Air 


creeps insidiously into paper stock and then 
trouble begins. 

The pressman swears, the foreman frets, the boss 
complains, but the job is delayed and spoilage runs 
high, all because the press is not equipped with 


THE CHAPMAN 
Electric Neutralizer 


The only certain protection against electricity in 
paper stock. 














We also offer the 


U. P. M. AUTOMATIC FEEDER 


The Feeder of to-day 


We also offer the 


U. P. M. VACUUM BRONZER 


Uses lower grades of Bronze more effectively 
than any other Bronzer 








SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY CoO. 


136 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON DEPT. A, 116 EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK 
325 SOUTH MARKET STREET, CHICAGO 



































It’s In the Make 


Ample machine facilities is a good 
talking point for business, but the 
character of product depends upon the 
knowing how to “‘do things.”’ 


Perfect Made Plates 
Save Money in the 
Pressroom 


We use extra heavy shell plates, which 
means long and perfect service. 

Too little attention is paid to the she// 
feature of the average electrotype. 


When once you try our extra heavy shell, 
you will use no other. 


OUR LEAD MOULDING PROCESS is a 
dependable method of obtaining perfect 
reproduction and quick service. 


Our process of Lead Moulding and of depositing 
the shell on the mould without the aid of graphite, 
and other methods used on wax-moulded plates, 
enables us to guarantee exact duplication without 
lass of detail. Perfect reproductions and perfect 
register are obtained, because lead takes an exact 
mould and is not affected by varying temperature, 
and after moulding undergoes no other operation 
until it is placed in the solution. 


Users who appreciate high-class work praise the 
efficiency of our Lead-Moulded Plates. If you 
have a high-class job in mind, let us submit samples 
of work both by plate and printed results. 


Our Entire Plant Is Fully Equipped 


with new and modern machinery, and in the hands 
of expert workmen. 





Phone Franklin 2264. Automatic 53753 
We will call for your business. 


American Electrotype 
Company 


24-30 South Clinton Street, Chicago 


Buckled, Crinkled 


and other deformed stitches are 
not born of 


Brehmer 
Stitching 
Machines 


Brehmer Stitchers are the parents 
of only a clean, straight, and accu- 
rately centered stitch. 


With Such Simple Mechanism—How 
Could They Be Otherwise? 


Let us tell you wherein they are the most economical to maintain. 


CHARLES BECK CO. 


609 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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ESTABLISHED 1875 

















Designers 
Engravers 
A CcYouuveyny eres 
Nickeltypers 


5/2 SHERMAN ST. 
(Os BE OP-4 610) 
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Orders 


If its ENGRAVED or EMBOSSED 
Send —a “WE DO IT” 


al 
Your iz a PP TELEPHONES RANDOLPH 805-806 


You Act as 
Our Agent. 


We ship 





to you 
direct. 








You take the 


_ WEDDING INVITATIO: 
We will do the | MONOGRAM STATIONERY:GARDS: MENUS 
rest. DANCE PROGRAMS GLUB INVITATIONS 





STEEL AND COPPER PIATE 


ENGRAYERS »* PRINTERS the 
STEEL DIE EMBOSSERS Printer 


BUSINESS STATIONERY-ETC-'@@@ 161020 E.RanDOLPH St., CHICAGO 


Good 
profits for 

















JAMES WHITE PAPER CO, 


Trade-mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office 





BOOK AND COVER PAPERS 





219 W. MONROE STREET CHICAGO — 














Talbot’s Composition Truck Rollers 


For Gordon Presses Means Larger Life to the Press, Also 
More and Better Work 


Save their cost in a few months. Prevent wear on tracks. Improve 
juality of work, as form is inked correctly without slurring. Make 
press run noiseless. Jf you can not buy from your dealer send direct to me. 


401-405 South Clinton Street, 
J.W.TALBOT ‘chistes 




















The Juengst 


Gatherer 
Gatherer-Stitcher 


Gatherer-Stitcher- 
Coverer 


Gatherer-Stitcher- 
Binder 


Product— 


A gathered book, 

A gathered, stitched or 

A gathered, stitched and 
covered book 


or — 


A gathered, wireless (or 
perfect), bound book. 


All from the same machine. Producing at least 3,000 per hour. Descriptive booklets on request. 


GEO. JUENGST & SONS, Croton Falls, New York 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 

















[ NOW on SALE “| 


APURPOSELY AGED LINSEED OIL HALF TONE HAVING 
GOOD COLOR ano EXCEPTIONAL worKING QUALITIES 


Binia 
[BLACK A\GJE)D INK | 
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A NOVEL SIGHT [®” se” 1 Re Sie 


TONS ceBLACK INK rereseniic THOUSANDS orDOLL ARS 
HELDIN STOCKonE YEAR 


THE QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK CO. 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO DETROIT KANSAS CITY 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON ROCHESTER 
MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL DALLAS 














American 
» Model 65 


New Rotary Numbering 
and Perforating Press 


1 to 100 Numbers at Each Impression 





Will do the work of six paging machines on 
long-run jobs 


Special Presses Built to Order to Suit 
Any Requirements 


Ps. American Models 30 and 31 
Amastogn — : \ World Standard Type-high 
Numbering Machine 


5 Wheels $500 6 Wheels $620 


In stock and for sale by dealers everywhere 





American Numbering Machine Company 
224-226 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 123 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 
2 Cooper St., Manchester, England 














Be ce 4) 
| Specify AMERICAN when ordering 
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Boston Wire Stitcher “No. 2 


NEW MODEL HIGH SPEED 


HE New Model High Speed Boston Wire Stitcher No. 2 is now 

ready and may be ordered from any of our selling houses; capacity 

Ex] two sheets to one-quarter inch, flat and saddle tables, single adjust- 

ment for all parts, operating speed from 125 to 250 stitches per 

minute, friction clutch, overhead belt or electric motor drive. Two 

hundred No. 2 Bostons have been sold within the last few months. Customers, there- 
fore, who desire early shipments should send in their orders as promptly as possible. 
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FOR PRICES AND FULL INFORMATION 
REGARDING BOSTON WIRE STITCHING MACHINES 
WRITE TO THE 


cAMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT 


DDD TI DIDI. 
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Set in Cloister Oldstyle and Cloister Italic Cloister Initial Ovolo Border 
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Roberts Numbering 
Machine Company 


Successor to THE BATES MACHINE CO, 


696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Model 27-A 











For General 


Job Work 


Absolutely 
Accurate 


Fully 
Guaranteed 


Side Plates 
Without Screws 












rk 
N? 12345 Always in Stock 


Facsimile Impression 
Size 1} x }3 inches. 


ROBERTS’ 
MACHINES 
UNEQUALLED RESULTS 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY 
No Screws 


To Number Either Forward 
or Backward 


Five Figure- 
Wheels 


View showing parts detached for 
cleaning 














—a 10% per day increase 


in cylinder press output is only one of the 
many reasons why these firms are operating the 


ROUSE PAPER LIFT 





MANZ ENGRAVING CO., 
Chicago, 

AMERICAN COLORTYPE 
CO., Chicago. 

WILLIAMS PRINTING CO., 
New York, 

MAX LAU COLORTYPE 








CO., Chicago. 
EXCELSIOR PRINTING 

CO., Chicago. 
REGENSTEINER COLOR- 

TYPE CO., Chicago. 
WELLS & CO., Chicago. 
BRETHREN PUB. HOUSE, 


Elgin, Ill. 
ISAAC H.BLANCHARD CO., 
New York. 
FRANKLIN CO., Chicago. 
TOBY RUBOVITS, Chicago. 
ACKERMANN, QUIGLEY & 
1 CO., Chicago. 








WORKMAN MFG. CO., 
Chicago. 
WILLIAMSON - HAFFNER 


CO., Denver. 
=| S. E. TATE PRINTING CO., 
es | Milwaukee. 
WRIGHT & JOYS CO., 
Milwaukee. 
THOS. B. BROOKS, New York. 





REPUBLICAN PUB. CO., Hamilton, Ohio. 


A beautiful new book called ‘‘ Rouse-Handling versus Man- 
Handling ’’ is just off the press. It shows pictures of various 
plants using Rouse Lifts and contains much information that 
will interest you. 

Send for a copy and get our plan for installing a Lift 
to be paid for out of its own earnings 


H. B. Rouse & Co. 


2214 Ward St., 
CHICAGO 











can not fail to appreciate the immense saving 
Printers obtained in every direction, as well as the infi- 
nitely greater satisfaction given to customers, when supplying 
labels made with 


NON-CURLING 
GUMMED PAPER 


We make these Non-curling Gummed Papers in every conceivable 
variety of quality of paper and gumming, and have agents distributing 
them in every large city in the country. Write for Samples. 





WAVERLY PARK, N. J. Established in England 1811 














































Wing-Horton Mailers 
Give Satisfaction 


The Curtis Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., have 
used Horton and Wing- 
Horton Mailers ever since 
they were first put upon the 
market, some 18 years. 
Under date of Oct. 2, 1913, 
they ordered 12 additional 
No. 2 latest model mailers. 
Pretty good evidence of 
satisfactory performance. 

If interested, write for descriptive 
literature, and prices; also you are 
invited to see the machines on exhibition, at National 
Printing and Allied Trades Exposition, New Grand 
Central Palace, New York City, April 18-25. 


CHAUNCEY WING, Mfr. Greenfield, Mass. 
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Dinse, Page 
Company 








Electrotypes 
Nickeltypes 


Stereotypes 























725-733 S. LASALLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE, HARRISON 7185 





Robbins & Myers Printing 
Press and Linotype Motors 


The Robbins & 
Myers Company 
manufacturesa line 
of motors adapted 
for printing-presses 
and linotypes or 
monotype casting machines. 


Cylinder Printing-Press 


This company has specialized in the 
printing-press field for 
years and is in position 
to give exceptional ser- 
vice to printers who 
require motors. 

Ask for our new bulletin No. 


119, which describes our line of 
direct-current printing-press motors. 


Monotype Caster 
THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO. 
Springfield, Ohio 


New York Boston Philadelphia Rochester 
Cleveland Chicago Cincinnati St. Louis 











This Wonderful Automatic 
CARD MACHINE 


50 


The minute you watch its action, speed, quantity 
and quality of output—it sells itself without argument. 


This machine is for ruling index cards—both Strik- 
ing and Feint-Lining. Unlimited speed. Think of it— 
40,000 cards per hour—automatic feed, perfect work. 

This machine is made for other work around the 
bindery. 

Best get detailed particulars, prices, etc., before you 
buy any other. 


F.E. AND B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Inks That Are Used in Every Country 
Where Printing is Done 


KAST & EHINGER 


GERMANY 











Manufacturing Agents for the United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


INKS 


DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 





SPECIAL OFFSET INKS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
154-6-8 West 18th Street 536-8 South Clark Street 
Hellmuth Bldg. Rand-McNally Bldg. 








The World’s Standard Three and Four Color Process 
Inks. Gold Ink worthy of the name. 


Originators of Solvine. Bi-Tones that work clean to the 
last sheet. 
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“It Looks Worth Reading!” 






























| HEN a busy man says that, your printing has 
“scored” for your satisfied customer. 
Your stock is the foundation of customer- 












































satisfaction. It provides printed matter which forces 
attention, helps type arrangement, dignifies setting. 


Warren Standard Papers 


produce “certainty results, lower pressroom costs, help the uncom- 
mercial ‘‘effects’’ high-class trade demands. Long experience and 
rigid standardization have made them quality standards for all high- 
class booklet and commercial work. 


The Paper Buyer’s Guide—Sent FREE— 


presents samples and printing effects, in half-tone and color, of all Warren 
Standards; also color schemes and arrangement hints. It makes stock choice 
easy, tells how are produced the velvety-soft photogravure effects of Cameo, 
or the minutely detailed effects of Lustro; gives hints for borders, idea aids, 
manifold “shop” suggestions. Write for it—it is free. 


5. D. WARREN & CO., 197 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers of the best in staple lines of coated and uncoated Book Papers 
WARREN STANDARDS ARE CARRIED BY 


Baltimore, Md., Smith, Dixon Co. Division of the Milwaukee, Wis. - - Standard Paper Co. 
Whitaker Paper Co. New York City - Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Boston, Mass. - The A. Storrs & Bement Co. New York City (for export only), National Paper 
Buffalo, N. Y. - - TheAlling & Cory Co. & Type Co. 
Chicago, Ill. . - J. W. Butler Paper Co. Philadelphia, Pa, -  Magarge & Green Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio The Diem & Wing Paper Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. - The Alling & Cory Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio - - The Petrequin Paper Co. Portland, Me. - - C. M. Rice Paper Co. 
Dallas,Texas - Southwestern Paper Co. Rochester,N.Y. - The Alling & Cory Co. 
Denver, Colo. The Peters Paper Co. St. Louis, Mo, - Mississippi Valley Paper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Central Michigan Paper Co. Sey scases ig a sie tence ee. 
Houston, Texas - Southwestern Paper Co. Seattle, Wash. 2 - g Mutual Paper Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. Missouri-Interstate Paper Co. Spokane, Wash. American Type Founders Co. 
Los Angeles, Cal. - + Sierra Paper Co. Vancouver, B. C. American Type Founders Co. 


Constant excellence of product is the highest type of competition 
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I have no need 
of honors if’ 
I maintain 
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The Annals of the Little Shop 
Around the Corner 


By CONRAD D. BOLLINGER 
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T was a dirty little shop, to begin with. Years ago the building 
had been painted a dirty yellow, and this was now half concealed 
by dirt and grime. Above the door was a sign — ‘‘Bumpus’ 
Quick Print.’’ 

Bumpus was a printer of the old school. There was not a single 
type in the house that had been cast in the past twenty or twenty-five 
years. The ornament cases were full of little flowers and dingbats and 
logotype ‘‘and’s,’’ ‘‘the’s,’’ and ‘‘of’s,’’ and bits of artistically muti- 
lated brass rule, remnants of a by-gone day, ‘‘when the typographic art 
was in its glory,’’ as Bumpus frequently remarked to his friends. 

Bumpus was getting 
rather old himself by this 
time, and had a printer, 
Ira MacJunk, to attend to 
the mechanical end of the 
little business. A press- 
man and ‘‘little Mose’’ 
completed the pay-roll. 

It was a dead little 
shop. Days on end would 
pass by without a job 
coming in. Bumpus was 
getting too old to hustle 
for work, and very little 
came his way. Bumpus 
managed, by charging as 
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The shop had the aspect of a cheap dry-goods store. 
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much as his more prosperous competitors, to make a living out of the 
shop for the four of them, but it was a very meager living. There were 
times when he had to ask the customer to advance the money for the 
stock on a thousand letter-heads. 

So one day, when Ira MacJunk offered to buy the old man out for 
four hundred dollars, a hundred down and twenty-five a month, the old 
man gladly sold. 

‘Now, see here, Mose,’’ said MacJunk on the Monday morning when 
he took charge of the little shop, ‘‘this shop is a-goin’ to wake up right 
now. I’m going out to get business, Iam. Low prices and quick profits, 
that’s my way. I ain’t going to charge Ben Franklin Club prices, no 
siree, I ain’t. This thing of buying a man’s time for forty cents an hour 
and selling it for a dollar-twenty is all tommyrot. I’m going to save my 
customers money and make money myself. See if I don’t.’’ 

It did become a lively little shop, too. MacJunk had the front of the 
place repainted in flaming red and white, covering every available 
square foot with such legends as ‘‘A thousand letter-heads for $3,’’ 
‘‘Low prices, quick delivery,’’ ‘‘My prices are so low you can’t get 
under them.’’ The front of that shop had the general aspect of a fire- 
sale in a cheap dry-goods store. 

Inside, the little presses were kept turning over most of the time. 
MacJunk was busy as a bee, and then some. ‘‘Just to think, I was ten 
dollars lower than any one else on that city job. How those fool print- 
ers do figure,’’ he mused to himself. He found it was no trouble at all 
to get work at his prices. He figured composition at practically nothing. 
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‘*You see, I set up the jobs myself, and my pay comes out of the profit.’’ 
He charged presswork at fifty cents an hour, and then said his money 
was made in the pressroom. 

At the end of the second week, MacJunk was working long hours 
overtime. At the end of the third he had to put on an extra to help out. 
At the end of the fourth the bills began to come in. There was a pocket- 
ful of them. 

MacJunk had done five hundred dollars’ worth of business, mostly 
small jobs, and his profit amounted to a hundred and ten dollars, after 
paying wages, stock, ete. At least it looked like a hundred and ten dol- 
lars; but by the time you sliced off the rent, the payment on the plant, 
and the bill for the new type he had been forced to buy rather than lose 
some work for a particular customer, and the telephone bill, and the bill 
for light and power, and the sign-painter’s little honorarium for redeco- 
rating the exterior of the MacJunk Quick Print, there was not enough 
left to pay MacJunk apprentice wages for his time. ‘‘Oh, well,’’ he 
said, ‘‘overhead expense won’t run so high next month, and business 
may even be a little better.’’ 

Business was better. He had to send out some of his presswork — 
at a dollar a thousand impressions, just to keep from losing some of his 
important customers. He worked night, day, and meal times. He hung 
out a sign ‘‘ All night and day printer’’ and did his best to live up to it. 

A deputation from the em- 

ploying printers’ organization 
came around to see him. 
‘*G’wan,’’ said MacJunk, 
‘‘ean’t you see I’m _ busy? 
Why, I’ve got the only busy 
shop in the city.’’ This was 
true. The deputation turned 
sadly away. 

In the meantime MacJunk 
was noticing that some of his 
collections on the previous 
month’s work were rather 
slow —it seemed so hard to 
catch some people at the oppor- 
tune time. MacJunk’s credi- 
tors, however, were untiring in 
their demands; his grocery- 
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“ Can’t you see I’m busy?” 


MONG 


man became insulting; his landlord was threatening. ‘‘Gee, if I just 
had time to keep after my debtors the way my creditors keep after me, 
I’d be all right,’’ reflected MacJunk. That was just it — he didn’t have 
time for anything any more, except work, and he didn’t have time for 
some of that. His creditors, seeing this great rush of business, were 
unable to understand why he couldn’t come across. 

One day he was forced to ask the Brown Mercantile Company, his 
largest customer, whose account ran close to a hundred dollars, if they 
couldn’t arrange to settle the account in the middle of the month, as he 
needed the money badly. They settled, but quit doing business with 
him, saying that it was contrary to their policy to be worried with 
settling accounts in the middle of the month. 

At the end of the second month, MacJunk found that the only item 
of expense that was less than it had been the previous month was the 
painter’s bill. Rent and payment on the plant were the same, of course; 
most of the other bills were higher, because more business means more 
expense. And then, too, he had to meet his deferred payments on his 
personal bills, groceries, house rent, ete. He figured that he came out 
even, inasmuch as he was able to settle everything. He had been forced 
to charge a little more for his work than he had the previous month, his 
‘‘profits’’ had been larger, and he still had four dollars and eighty cents 
to live on for the coming thirty days. 
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The next day a big job came in, that promised a handsome profit. 
The stock would cost twenty dollars, and his line of credit was limited 
to just that at the paper house. He could take the job, get the stock on 
credit, and buy all the other stock he needed for the rest of the month 
with cash — his four dollars and eighty cents — or he could let the job 
go. He let it go. 

About this time, too, he began to do a little figuring as to where he 
stood in the profit and loss column. After hard work for nine weeks, 
he had just four dollars and eighty cents to show for it. Furthermore, 
he had irreparably injured his credit. In desperation he looked up old 
man Bumpus. 

‘‘Say,’’ he said, ‘‘you can have all I’ve paid on the plant, if you’ll 
just take charge of her again and give me my old job back at twenty- 
two per.’’ 
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Outgrowths of Letterpress 


By GEORGE SHERMAN 
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No. 1.—Process Stamping and Embossing 
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SERIES of articles under the general title, ‘‘Specialty Print- 

ing’’ appeared consecutively for ten months in THE 

Intanp Printer in 1905. These papers covered an investi- 

gation of new processes, methods and specially constructed 

machinery brought out up to that time in the development of ten great 
specialized industries — all outgrowths of letterpress printing.” 

In the interim the field of specialty printing has been greatly broad- 
ened, new industries have been created and fresh fortunes have evolved 
from the manufacture of staple commodities which first were produced, 
or attempted, after a mediocre fashion in the letterpress shop of a 
decade ago. 

Again, the details of manufacture pertaining to ten of these new 
industries will be treated in a series of articles, of which this is the first. 
The information embodied, in all instances, will be derived from a first- 
hand source, and in most cases will present facts secured during actual 
practice in these specialized branches of the trade. Special interest and 
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* Eprtor’s Note.— The series of articles which appeared under the general title, ‘‘ Specialty Printing,’ 
beginning with the September, 1905, issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, covered Imitation Typewritten Letters, 
Printing on Wood, Printing on Metals, Printing Fabrics, Poster Printing, The Manufacture of Wall Paper, 
Decalcomanias, Music, Rubber Stamps, and the Coupon and Ticket Specialty. 
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pecuniary benefits will inhere, owing to the fact that many secret 
formule and processes will be incorporated in the series. 

Succeeding articles will embrace ‘‘New Process Perforated and 
Transfer Embroidery Patterns,’’ ‘‘The Manufacture of Cloth Sample 
Books and Swatch Lines,’’ ‘‘The Paint Sample Industry,’’ ‘‘ Mechanical 
Stenciling for the Textile Trade,’’ ‘‘The Sheet Celluloid Specialties,’’ 
‘‘New Specialties in the Photomechanical Field,’’ ‘‘The Modern Box 
and Carton Industry,’’ ‘‘Cameo and High Relief Embossing,’’ and 
‘‘Finishing for Printers as a Specialized Industry.’’ 
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Sketch of Electric Heater and Sheet Carrier 
Note.— A. Revolving drums. B. Metal sheet-carrying cords. C. Electric or gas heater. 


D. Stationary fly. 

Usually the most profitable branches of the trade are those which 
depend upon secret formule or processes to maintain a monopoly or to 
thwart competition. 

Process stamping and embossing as a Specialized industry probably 
had its origin in a Chicago commercial-printing plant. The first shop to 
engage in the business as an exclusive specialty was started about six 
years ago, and not until within the past year have the formule and 
methods for producing inexpensive imitations of stamped office head- 
ings, invitations and monogrammed stationery become known to a 
widening circle of commercial printers. 

On account of the exceptional brilliancy and the sharp relief pro- 
ducible from ordinary typographic impressions, this form of mono- 
grammed stationery has become quite a fad with the patrons of 
Chicago’s large department stores. Of course the very cheapness of the 
product may be a contributing factor. 

The process consists of taking impressions from type or engravings 
on a letterpress and dusting over with a powder after the well-known 
method employed in producing gold-bronzed effects. The sheets are 
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then placed on a screen carrier, printed side down, by which means they 
are passed slowly over an electric heater which causes a fusion of the 
powder, resulting in a sharp, smooth, raised coating over the entire 
printed surface. Without examining the back of a sheet thus printed it 
is difficult to distinguish this work, when carefully done, from genuine 
engraved brass stamping. The effect may be secured in a multitude of 
colors and gold. 

Those who are engaged in the business have derived considerable 
profit from the sale of the powder to the printing trade at $5 a pound. 

In this, as in the case of almost every secret formula, the simplicity 
of the preparation is scarcely tolerable. 

I am reminded of that wonderfully efficacious reducer, ‘‘Inkoleum,”’ 
which was sold to thousands of country newspaper printers during the 
eighties. How remarkable were the results produced on a frosty win- 
ter’s morning by the mere use of a few drops on the rollers and platen 
of the old country Campbell. Nothing but pure kerosene with an admix- 
ture of ether to hide its identity! 

And just so with the new process-embossing compound. 

The powder for plain black and colored stamped or embossed effects 
is composed of pure resin, ground, pulverized and screened to remove 
all granular particles — nothing else — with the possible exception of a 
few sprays of creosote or an essential oil as used by those who prefer to 
disguise its odor. In two-color work it is customary to lock the forms 
for two presses, thus enabling one or two girls to do the dusting for both 
colors at one operation. 

All colored inks, no matter of what nature, will loom up with added 
brillianey, and without the slightest deterioration, after the sheet. has 
passed over the heater. 

. For gold monograms or type and engravings desired in any bronze 
effect, mix one-half to one ounce of bronze powder with every pound of 
pulverized asphaltum. The bronze will cover all fused portions of the 
asphaltum perfectly, and the monogram or engraving will appear in 
solid metal relief as though highly embossed. It will be noted that the 
asphaltum will also increase the covering properties of the bronze about 
thirtyfold. Do not use size for printing. A stiff, finely ground black 
job-ink will give the most perfect results. 

William Jacobs and Albert Brewer, of Indianapolis, filed a joint 
patent, April 22, 1912, for a process of producing embossed surfaces, 
which consists in applying a design in adhesive ink and then dusting 
thereon a powder composed of resin, Burgundy pitch, collodion and 
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spermaceti. As in processes previously described, the embossed effect 
is produced by subjecting the article so treated to a heat sufficient to 
cause the powder to melt, coalesce and swell in conformity to the design. 

The issuance of this patent will not prevent the free use of resin, by 
reason of the fact that a compound consisting of resin and asphaltum 
has been used in a similar manner, for a number of years prior, by at 
least two Chicago specialty printers. Resin, used alone, answers every 
purpose for black and colored inks. 

One large Chicago house which has taken up this line as a specialty 
uses a gas-heated sheet-iron oven for fusing the powder. The sheets 
are printed, dusted and scattered on large wire-mesh trays, which are 
then placed in the oven slides. The doors are closed, and in just fifteen 
seconds the four or five hundred sheets may be removed, all perfectly 
embossed. 

The electric heater and sheet carrier as used by another Chicago 
operator — a sketch of which is shown — is a still further simplification 
of the baking process. Two tin drums, each about eight inches in 
diameter and eighteen inches in length, are set up on a table to revolve 
on parallel shafts approximately three feet apart. Four or five strands 
of wire picture-frame cord are looped to pass around both drums, and 
the sheet carriers thus constructed are operated with a small electric 
motor. An electric heater, with bared incandescent wire coils, is placed 
on the table between the two drums. After dusting, the sheets are put, 
one at a time, on the wire carrying-cords, which convey the printed 
surfaces in close contact over the heater, and, finally, from one of the 
drums into a gathering basket. 

The fact that many professional men accept the new process emboss- 
ing in preference to the higher priced engraved stationery is already 
recognized by a leading manufacturer of automatic presses, who is just 
placing a new machine on the market that is designed to powder and 
bake the sheets at one operation. 

Considered as a specialized outgrowth of commercial printing the 
fused-powder process is entirely new; but as applied to the making of 
baked resin half-tone overlays, early experiments along these lines were 
made nearly twenty years ago. ; 

The monogrammed stationery fad has created a demand for a com- 
plete font of ornate American-made two-letter monogram initials, which 
should comprise about 250 characters of 48-point body. All such com- 
plete fonts now in use are recent importations from a German type- 
foundry. 
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N an article with the same heading here used, I recently said that 
one of the plainest facts is that authors and editors generally 
show little interest in the subject. That statement needs some 
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=. qualification. It should have said rather that they show little 
interest in the matter of securing a general agreement in system, or 
even in attainment of real system in their own individual practice. 
From an old copy of the New York Sun may be quoted evidence of 
interest of a certain kind, probably written by Charles A. Dana, as 
follows: 

‘‘We quote from the Tribune of last Sunday upon punctuation: 
‘Many readers will perhaps agree that books as they now issue from the 
press contain too many commas, too many quotation-marks, too many 
strokes of various kinds that appeal only to the vision. Let us hope 
that the tendency may set in to make them fewer.’ In the printing of 
the English language, there can be no positive or absolute law of punc- 
tuation. The various systems in ordinary use are merely conventional. 
The two leading systems are known as ‘close punctuation,’ in which 
time-marks, both long and short, are largely used, and ‘loose punctua- 
tion,’ in which these marks are not so much used. In newspapers the 
tendency nowadays is toward the loose system; but in books, especially 
books of science, law, metaphysics, and theology, the close system is 
generally used. In the Sun we use punctuation-marks of all kinds just 
as often as it seems to us that they are necessary or useful or desirable. 
We do not belong to the school of close punctuators or to the school of 
loose punctuators. We watch all the dots in the paper, and we hope 
that there is neither a surplus nor a deficiency thereof. We regard 
punctuation as a thing of exceeding importance; but we do not see how, 
in the printing of the English language, it can ever be brought under a 
fixed law of universal application.’’ 

When these remarks were printed, the two newspapers were closely 
similar in their punctuation. In each paper the editorial and literary 
sections were systematic enough to serve as the source of a fairly full 
set of working rules, which might well have been accepted for universal 
application. In the news columns both papers showed sad confusion 
and a close approach to anarchy. The foreman of the Sun’s composing- 
room posted a few rules as to style, the last of which was, ‘‘Once in a 
while use a comma.’’ Evidently the editors did not ‘‘watch all the dots 
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in the paper,’’ though no falsehood was uttered in saying it, for ‘‘the 
paper’’ meant to its writer the editorial and literary matter, which was 
all that could be watched. 

One of the strongest points in the quotation is the denial of attach- 
ment to either the close or the loose school. Undoubtedly the best punc- 
tuation is that which best serves to show the intended sense, which 
in some sentences needs many commas, and often is clearer with no 
commas. The loose method is often called liberal or open. Benjamin 
Drew speaks of it as liberal. Webster’s New International Dictionary 
says: ‘‘Punctuation is close when the points, especially commas, are 
used profusely, and wherever clearness and precision are the first requi- 
site, as in this dictionary; it is open, as in prevalent English literary 
usage, when points are omitted wherever possible without ambiguity.’’ 
It is impossible to make rules for all detailed cases of this question of 
clearness and ambiguity, since inevitably the decision must be individu- 
ally made, and will surely be made differently by different persons in 
instances of identical construction. General principles must be the 
guide; but these principles dictate a few simple rules which are practi- 
eally inviolable. Before citing any such rules, let us consider somewhat 
the value of distinction between close and open or liberal or loose 
pointing. 

The distinction seems to the present writer to have real value only 
in a restricted application. As generally used the terms apply to two 
systems, practically differentiated as the old and the new, the latter 
being sometimes called in orders to printers ‘‘modern punctuation,”’’ 
which order is always vague, but means that points are to be sparingly 
used. The restriction would make them apply in a way that would make 
this order mean something, because modern punctuation properly is the 
use of points wherever they are needed, and omission of them where 
they are not needed, making them sometimes many and sometimes few, 
as the sentence is involved or simple. Distinction would thus be 
restricted to two methods of pointing the same words. Many sentences 
read just as well, and with equal clearness convey the same meaning, 
both with and without points. Here are two from Jacob Abbott’s 
‘‘Xerxes,’’ as it was printed sixty years ago, and just as many would 
print them now: ‘‘He [Darius] had been designated as Cyrus’s succes- 
sor in a time of revolution, because there was, at that time, no prince 
of the royal family who could take the inheritance.’’ ‘‘They [the 
Phoceans] were suspected of having been influenced, in a great meas- 
ure, in their determination to resist, by the fact that the Thessalians had 
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tors should be so prepared that, generally speaking, every letter and 
every point in it is exactly as it should appear in print. 
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PUNCTUATION 


I love to be original in all the work I do, and therefore all 
tradition I most carefully eschew. I am sufficient to myself, 
authorities to me are common men the same as I, and so this 
leaves me free to use my own ideas new (some persons call them 
raw) in changing styles in such a way that no one ever saw. It 
does not matter much to me that discords dire await the markings 
on the proofsheets for I am right up-to-date. I sweep away the 
usages the printing arts maintain, because my leanings flow 
from an iconoclastic vein. Therefore I do not bend my mind to 
use the observed style, such servile truckling is not worth a great 
proofreader’s while. 
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Increasing Advertising Patronage for the 


Small Town Newspaper 
No. 2 
By C. L. CHAMBERLIN 
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IVEN a small city, a very small city, covered thoroughly by 
circulation and decently by advertising patronage, a county 

J seat with a heavy circulation throughout the county, how 

may the receipts be increased through the increase of 
advertising patronage? 

This was the question that the young advertising manager faced, 
and one that many business managers throughout the country are 
facing. It is the old, old question all newspaper men must constantly 
face. Howisitanswered? This is how the one young advertising man 
answered it. 

In this county were a number of yet smaller towns — villages that 
maintained and supported a local weekly newspaper of their own. 
Besides these there were others a trifle less ambitious without papers of 
their own. The daily circulated throughout all sections, side by side 
with the local weeklies, because they served a different purpose and 
afforded very little direct competition. Two villages doing considerable 
local business with the surrounding country, both on easy railroad con- 
nection with the county seat, maintained no local papers but furnished 
local news to the daily two or three times a week. After a conference 
between the advertising man and his employer, the publisher, it was 
decided to make these two villages the object of the first advertising 
campaign. 

The villages were each offered a page of their own, one day a week, 
in the daily. On this page would be printed the local news happenings, 
local personals, briefs, markets, church, school and lodge items, and any 
news paragraphs of local and wider interest. In addition, the village 
merchants were to use the page for advertising just as they would the 
pages of a village weekly. The circulation of the daily in each village 
and its surrounding trade territory was sufficient to make it a good 
medium, one with-as much real, reading circulation as many small week- 
lies. In addition there was the publicity afforded through circulation 
in other parts of the county. Incidentally, it would draw considerable 
transient patronage of auto parties, recent comers, and also buyers of 
various farm products who might be operating over the county. Adver- 
tisements of farm products for sale, horses, implements, poultry, 
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blooded animals for breeding purposes, and other similar commodities, 
would draw from the entire county, and even from without its limits. 

The two villages accepted the offer. Local merchants used its space 
and two mid-week days on which the daily’s city advertising was rather 
light now showed up strong on the publisher’s books. The space used 
added but little to the cost of publication. Regular news and city adver- 
tisements were set with an eye to more economy of space, and there was 
less of the ‘‘made’’ news, which every small-town publisher will under- 
stand. Occasionally, two more pages were added to hold everything, 
but this experiment placed many dollars on the right side of the pub- 
lisher’s accounts. Incidentally, the people of each village community 
became more interested in the daily, and many new subscriptions were 
received from those who wished to read the village news and learn their 
merchants’ latest offers, for the advertising man helped the merchants 
prepare pulling advertising on the same plan as used by the city men. 

When listing arguments to interest the village merchants in a 
county-wide medium, another idea occurred which the advertising man 
put into practice. He sought to increase the advertising patronage by 
extending the service to new fields. He had long before established a 
classified department which was being used with success. He now 
sought to extend it to the farmers of the county who had anything for 
sale. Land, horses, implements, seeds of grain and garden truck, high- 
bred animals for breeding purposes, and all the articles collected on a 
farm and usually disposed of under the expression, a ‘‘public sale’’ or 
‘‘auction,’’ were offered to the public, and the daily was proved to be 
the proper medium. A folder of testimonials from pleased farmer- 
patrons of the classified page was sent out to all country people known 
to possess anything of the kind for sale. Men who were moving to 
other States, who were retiring from the farm and wished to dispose of 
the old farm equipment, sometimes the household goods as well, came 
in to get posters printed for display on every four corners. These were 
shown the inferior value of posters as compared with the pages of the 
daily. At first the men who wanted posters were also given a reason- 
able price on a reprint of the poster display in the display pages of the 
daily. Thus, three hundred posters and the same copy one or two days 
in the daily were offered for about the same price other printers made 
on the posters alone. The advertising man wanted to test the plan. 

Users of the daily pages were highly enthusiastic over results. One 
farmer would have been glad to have a guarantee of $1,200 as the pro- 
ceeds from his sale, but he received $1,600. Another farmer had a team 
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that a local man had priced at $350, a price that was expected to prevail 
at the public sale. A ditcher and contractor came from another county 
and took them for $425. A few similar events enabled the advertising ' 
man to put out another folder with these testimonials all signed by men 
known in the county. This continued until sales posters have well nigh 
become a relic of advertising to be regarded the same as bills and . 
posters for advertising the merchants and their new season offers. 
Fall and spring there is a half-page (often more) department of coun- 
try auctions. On this space are enumerated the goods offered by the { 
various farmers, together with the day and place of their sale. Adver- 
tisements are partially displayed, and appear as arranged one to six 
times. Many use no posters or any other means, and are never lacking 
in attendance when they have anything of real use or value to offer. 
This page is one of interest beyond the bounds of the neighborhood 
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affected, even beyond the county, for rarely is there a sale at which 
some of the more valuable articles are not sold to buyers outside the 
county who were attracted by the advertisement in the daily. This 
department annually adds many dollars to the publisher’s receipts. 
Many similar advertisements appear throughout the whole year as 
farmers find that they have produce or usable articles for which a more 
than neighborhood market is desired. 

Another field which has been exploited by this daily, and which exists 
in an equally remunerative condition for many others, is that of political 
advertising. Candidates annually desire to place themselves and their 
party interests before the voters of their communities. Letters have 
long been used for this purpose, and will still be used where an espe- 
cially private or personal appeal is to be made or the newspaper pub- 
licity to be supplemented among the more important party men who 
may command smaller groups of voters themselves. But for the man 
with a limited purse and who wishes to place his best points before the 
widest possible number of voters the newspaper offers an unexcelled 
medium. 

Annually, in most States, local officials are chosen, and while these 
have not used the papers so frequently as higher candidates, there is no 
reason why they should not do so. The daily handles a large amount of 
political advertising every two years, and a smaller amount for city and 
township candidates every year. At times there is a page of this kind 
of publicity scattered through a single issue. In addition there are paid 
reading-notices reflecting favorably on certain candidates. County- 
group candidates for Congress use space in many local papers. Any 
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village weekly should be able to get a share, while county-seat periodi- 
cals may count on township, county, city and district advertising. 

In seeking this advertising the advertising man takes his loose-leaf 
‘‘copy-book,”’’ calls upon the candidate himself or on the chairman of the 
committee, and presents his arguments. He takes down points or 
receives carefully prepared copy, depending upon the nature of the 
individual. This is whipped into shape, a photo added, and a price 
made for the whole to run a stated number of times and to include an 
electro which shall afterward become the property of the candidate for 
future use. The daily has a special understanding with an engraver 
and gets its electros at a rate below the regular price. Circulars are 
run off from the same ‘‘set-up,’’ and cards, stationery and extracts 
from speeches or printed comments are other forms of printing which 
the newspaper man may put up for the candidate. 

Every county affords opportunities for extension for the man who 
sees. They may not be permanent or last more than a few weeks each 
year, but it is taking advantage of all these little chances and fitting 
them into their proper season every year that makes the difference 
between a paper that makes a profit and one that does not. Our daily 
advertising man runs a heading over dealers in high-class poultry, eggs 
for hatching, and day-old chicks, every spring, and again for the mature 
fowls in the fall. Some of these advertisers run a sort of card without 
change the entire season and get a special rate. Others change copy 
frequently and vary their offers from week to week and pay full rates. 
Hither requires little attention from compositors or linotypers, and 
affords small though regular and appreciable income. The classified 
department is used as widely by the country people as by those of the 
town, and its volume is constantly increasing. A recent innovation is 
to use this department for announcing picnics, socials, plays, special 

gatherings of all kinds. ‘‘Readers’’ or ‘‘liners,’’ notices which have 
an advertising basis, are becoming popular. All these additions are 
more than a mere fad or happening. The publisher is constantly 
making slyly worded suggestions, running advertisements which adver- 
tise the paper, relating the highly successful experiences of past users 
of daily space, and in many other ways is inciting the public to think of 
the daily as the natural way and place for making any and all announce- 
ments intended for the public ear. And what this daily did may be 
done in any community by the local man, whether the periodical be daily 
or weekly. The medium is effective if it reaches the public at some 
regular interval. The opportunities exist always and everywhere. 
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OPPORTUNITIES were never before so great as 
hey are at the present time for young men in the 
wrinting trades to perfect their knowledge of the 
rade. Will some one challenge this statement? 


THE profound influence of knowledge and skill 
3 the greatest asset possessed by organized labor. 
Vhere these exist among a high percentage of the 
vorkers there is a broader grasp upon all inter- 
‘elated things and conditions and a greater assur- 
ance of peace and prosperity, but where these are 
neglected in developing forces not so fundamental, 
unrest and discord are always imminent. 





THE effectiveness of organization depends upon 
the codperation of the individual member. A cold 
and unresponsive attitude toward society in gen- 
eral separates the individual man from his fel- 
lows. ‘‘ He who desires friends must himself be 
friendly,” and he who looks for results from organ- 
ization must organize himself, ask for aid and give 
aid when requested by his fellows and by the offi- 
cers of his organization. The most important let- 
ters that come to the desk of the printer are the 
letters from the trade organizations requesting 
information regarding his experiences, methods, 
business practices and equipment. Answers to 
these are vital to the success of organization work. 
But these letters are almost invariably ignored. 





WE all know the value of good printing, but 
sometimes forget to realize in full the forcefulness 
of it. Ata recent gathering of publishers a story 
was told of a young German in a manufacturing 
establishment who made a suggestion to the man- 
agement which resulted in a new machine being 
installed. He said he got the idea from reading 
trade papers in the shop library. As time went on, 
other suggestions came from the young man, and 
it was noticed that the great majority of the new 
machines installed were of American make. Some 
person inquiring about this asked how it came, as 
the industry was one common to all commercial 
nations. The young man replied that he was 
attracted to American machinery because adver- 
tisements in American papers were more lavishly 

2-4 


and better illustrated than in the trade journals 
of other countries. The incident tells its own story. 

FROM the most prominent to the most modest, 
those charged with the duty of managing the 
recent convention of the United Typothetz and 
Franklin Clubs are to be congratulated on the 
result of their efforts. With more than seventeen 
hundred visitors of one kind or another, the gath- 
ering was probably the most numerously attended 
of any meeting of employing printers. Like every- 
thing else in connection ‘with the convention, the 
program struck a new and higher note, and the 
entertainment was on a scale that might well make 
contenders for the convention in future pause 
when the ways and means are being considered. 
They can take consolation in the thought, how- 
ever, that if there is any criticism of the New York 
meeting that will hold, it is that the affair was too 
much of a good thing. 

Those there are who question the disposition 
to emphasize the social side of these meetings, and 
perhaps it would be better were more of those 
in attendance listening to the papers. At the 
moment, however, the social element is a good 
thing — possibly the best thing that could occur. 
Distrust is the element that makes organization 
work so difficult among employing printers. As 


. that becomes dissipated, the benefits of organiza- 


tion will be more apparent, and distrust has no 
greater foe than what lies ambushed in the flood 
of social amenities incident to these conventions. 


UNITED effort on the part of members is essen- 
tial to the progress of any association. Likewise, 
to receive full value from an organization, mem- 
bers should avail themselves of the advantages 
afforded by that organization. Why should I pay 
dues when I don’t get any benefit out of the club? 
is a question frequently asked by members as well 
as non-members. The value of membership in 
trade organizations can not be measured from a 
monetary standpoint, yet, at the same time, it does 
have that value. A secretary of a printing-trades 
organization, recently entertaining a number of 
members at his office, was asked by one regarding 
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the value of the credit bureau maintained by the 
association. In order to prove by actual test, the 
secretary asked several to write out the names of 
a few customers from whom they had been unable 
to collect accounts. Fifteen names were handed 
the secretary, and on reference to the files it was 
found that thirteen of those names were recorded 
as slow pay or undesirable. Had those members 
taken the few moments necessary to telephone the 
secretary’s office at the time of taking on those 
accounts, they would, undoubtedly, have been saved 
more than the cost of their membership in the 
organization. In union there is strength — and 
also safety. This, by the way, is merely one of the 
benefits to be derived from membership in trade 
organizations. 





The Bonus System. 

Existing wage systems are being widely criti- 
cized and questioned. It is admitted that the pres- 
ent method is not all it should be in the way of 
furnishing incentives to the worker and is inher- 
ently a strong temptation to employers to contin- 
ually cut wages or indulge in other familiar phases 
of sharp practice. A higher code of business 
morality would do much to remedy these evils. 
But new systems are being devised and tried out. 
Employers are more prominent than any other 
group in these efforts. Not necessarily for that 
reason, though it has an influence, employees are 
inclined to be suspicious. In the printing trades 
the bonus system is the most popular innovation. 
In newspaper offices it is presented in its crudest 
form, there usually being a bonus of somewhere 
about ten cents for each thousand ems set beyond 
a stipulated amount. Here the prize is to the 
swift, and consequently there are differences of 
opinion among employees regarding the desira- 
bility of “the bonus.” The general impression 
seems to be that it is not a good system when 
looked at from the standpoint of the employees. 

In the jobrooms there are efforts to put bonuses 
on a more systematic basis. There is a desire to 
have them reach every employee. In the news- 
paper office, only those who can reach the bonus 
unit, which is usually rather high, can hope to 
come within the money. One tendency is to dis- 
courage other and slower employees. There is one 
feature on which all are agreed — as thus applied, 
a bonus increases the product and wages of the 
unusually expert. Other systems have increased 
production for an object also, but they aim to have 
it from the entire force and through increased 
interest in the work. There is a common ground 
for agreement about this method. It is that suc- 
cess is not possible if there is any duplicity. It 
will fail if under the guise of a bonus an attempt 
is made to hoodwink the wage-earner or if it is 


used as a whip to drive the workers. A committee 
of the Typothete has been authorized to investi- 
gate bonus systems now in existence. We may, 
therefore, soon see the beginning of a movement 
looking to the displacement of a system that we 
all feel is lacking — that is possibly behind the 
best spirit of the times. 
Printing Terms Defined. 

What is “ jobwork”? What is “ pamphlet 
work”? What is “bookwork”? If a printer 
is asked to make out a schedule describing the 
character of his business, and he does jobwork, 
pamphlet work and bookwork, how does he differ- 
entiate the terms? If he is asked how much he 
has expended on “ contract work,” what does he 
understand by the question? He may in a rush 
season have to send out to some other printer 
to have presswork executed, or binding, or lino- 
type composition or monotype composition. If he 
groups all these under the head of “ contract 
work,” will another printer have the same concep- 
tion of the matter and follow the same procedure’ 
Now that the Census Bureau is asking the printers 
what sort of information they want to have col- 
lected regarding the industry, and with every 
organization in the trade pulling for better busi- 
ness, it would seem opportune for printers to begin 
to attempt a standardization of trade terms. 

A year or so ago the engravers had a hard time 
to come to an understanding regarding their trade 
terms, but after a good deal of discussion stand- 
ardized them, so now we know definitely, under 
authority of the International Association of Pho- 
toengravers, the difference between a duograph 
and a duotype and several other kinds of plates. 

In the printing-trade schedule of the bureau 
of the census, the statisticians struggle to make 
clear the line of separation between the general 
classifications. Nonpareil type on a very wide 
page directing the reader from point to point of 
a four-page schedule is trying to the patience and 
the powers of analysis of the best-intentioned man, 
and the disposition is therefore to put down some 
figures at a good guess and let it go at that. Of 
course this way of treating the matter does not 
make for accuracy in the final report, but that is 
the way things have been going. It is the little 
things that count in making anything, and the 
forward movement of the printing trades will be 
mightily aided if we begin to place our feet firmly 
on the ground of ascertained, determined and 
accepted fact. 

We make a particular appeal to our readers to 
discuss this matter, and we trust that our contem- 
poraries will use their influence in extending the 
agitation for codperation with the census bureau 
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by gathering the opinions of printers about what 
they really mean when they use trade terms. 

This would be preliminary to laying all the 
accumulated evidence before an authoritative 
body, such as the Typothetz, so that the seal of 
authority would standardize these terms beyond 
juestion. There are a great variety of terms that 
lave a wide range of meaning. The collection of 
‘hese and suggestions regarding them will take 
‘ime and controversy, but in doing so we will be 
‘etting somewhere. 





Government Statistics and Business. 

The preliminary work of cost-finding consists 
:n obtaining the records of manufacturing, admin- 
istration, selling, advertising, etc., over a period 
«f months or years. A group of manufacturers 
in a special industry, such as the printing trades 
collecting these statistics in their several plants 
und bringing them together, have before them in 
more or less complete detail a basis upon which to 
nake deductions of averages of the cost of produc- 
tion. The government census of manufacturers 
is taken every four years. The figures of the first 
year are contrasted with the last year, and the 
trend of any particular industry in all its ramifi- 
cations affecting society may with more or less 
accuracy be deduced therefrom. 

The schedules that are issued by the Census 

3ureau for manufacturers and others to fill out 
call for classifications of facts which are not 
usually made of record in the ordinary routine of 
accounting. To méet the requirements of the 
schedule, therefore, in the majority of establish- 
ments involves an irksome amount of work by 
men who can ill spare the time for this “ searching 
back.” But if the statistics required by any spe- 
cial industry and the statistics required by the 
Government could be collected under a schedule 
identical in character, it is obvious that such spe- 
cial industry would benefit vastly, because its mem- 
bers would be brought into appreciation of the 
need of providing means for a methodical collec- 
tion of data, daily, weekly, monthly and yearly, as 
part of the bookkeeping system, and the returns 
to the Government required every four years would 
become a very simple matter. The census reports 
would become very significant and helpful docu- 
ments to the business world, instead of govern- 
mental reports being belated and of doubtful 
authenticity and of little interest. 

We have referred to this matter in these pages 
earlier in the year. At that time the Census Bureau 
sent out schedules asking for suggestions looking 
to making the department of the census a more 
active force in the development of American busi- 
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ness. The need of developing our resources has 
always been great, for the opportunity has been 
great, and yet perhaps the need and the opportu- 
nity have never been greater than now, when the 
world is knocking at our door for foodstuffs and 
manufactures. However that may be, we must 
see in the apathy of the business interests of the 
country toward the Bureau of the Census a lamen- 
table source of waste and ignorance. 

If the methods of the statisticians and enu- 
merators of the bureau are such as to give a wrong 
interpretation of the actual facts in regard to any 
industry, the country wants to know it and wants 
to have that matter righted. The Bureau of the 
Census itself, in asking the manufacturers and 
business men for suggestions, shows its desire for 
greater efficiency. This efficiency must come from 
an awakening to a right conception of the function 
of government and of the absolute nullification of 
the efforts of government if the individual busi- 
ness man will not loosen up and let the Govern- 
ment know what he wants to know. The paying 
teller at the bank asks you when you present a 
check, “‘ How will you have it?” You tell him 
how you will have “ it” to suit your convenience. 
In the same way, if we realize that information is 
money, the business men and manufacturers need 
information of what is doing as a guide to their 
operations. Through their representatives to gov- 
ernment, a department of activity to collect infor- 
mation is established. We call it the Department 
of the Census. That department now asks the busi- 
ness men and the manufacturers: ‘“ How will you 
have it?” There may be some arguments between 
the statisticians and the business men, and some 
misunderstandings; but these discussions will 
arise, not from unwillingness to strive for the 
results to be obtained, but from differences of opin- 
ion as to the accuracy of the methods of analysis. 

What we feel now is that the various organiza- 
tions of business interests should work to make 
their own statistics of yearly record by a schedule 
on whatever compromise model the Bureau of the 
Census may finally adopt. It may not be perfect 
or in all ways the most desirable, but it will be a 
start in the right direction. It will be a vast influ- 
ence in standardizing business practice and meth- 
ods of accounting. It will aid in giving the data 
to the individual manufacturer or business man 
the information he needs regarding his own busi- 
ness, and it will go a long way toward giving to the 
organization in the particular industry to which he 
belongs the information which the organization 
needs to make it of potential value to the member- 
ship. Back of the individual will lie the power of 
the organization, and back of the organization the 
codperation of the State and the Nation. 
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Vhile our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 


snonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names —not 
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guarantee of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


“AS TO MAKE-READY.” 


'o the Editor: SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Sept. 26, 1914. 

In the August number of THE INLAND PRINTER (on 
age 723) appeared an article, “As to Make-Ready,” to 
vhich I wish to take exceptions. The very fact that the 
vriter did not sign his name to it showed that he did not 
have the courage of his convictions. So if you will permit 
me space in your columns, I will try and point out where 
our friend is in the wrong. My views are as follows: 

Article 1640 and that written by J. H. S. on presswork 
are evidently written by the same person, as they read and 
reason about the same and are very interesting from a 
pressman’s standpoint. 

First, because it will give the pressman a chance to 
explain why he does things in a certain way. 

Second, because it gives the theoretical and not the 
practical side of the question, and evidently was written 
by a person of very limited experience as a cylinder press- 
man. 

Third, because it is trying to place the pressman in the 
light of a “boob” or a “ know-nothing.” Every now and 
then arguments such as that creep out, but they are always 
answered in a satisfactory manner to these so-called 
reformers. So I will take it unto myself to explain to the 
best of my ability, although it could be better done by a 
practical demonstration. 

The frequent inquiries in the trade journals from press- 
men throughout the land as to the proper way to get results 
from half-tone, vignettes or otherwise, easily indicate this 
as one of the real problems which the practical work- 
man has to contend with, and, taking into consideration 
the various methods in vogue, we can readily appreciate 
the amount of study many pressmen have given the sub- 
ject. And still our friend J. H. S. tells us a half-tone cut 
will print better without overlay than with, and overlays 
are merely “ bunk ” by which a pressman draws his salary. 

He is not considering “ mottling,” “ picking ” and vari- 
ous other troubles, for the want of heavier impression in 
certain parts of a cut, but seems to think that one or more 
square inches of “solids” will print as sharp and clean 
as the small dots in high lights without extra impression. 

He cites that a slight variation in the support of the 
press bed, either in the center or near the end, will make 
a marked variation in the apparent impression, and says 
there are pressmen who will apply overlays to remedy the 
effect. I say they are not pressmen if they go at it in that 
manner, but “ dubs.” Evidently he had some poor sort of 
a workman in mind when he wrote his article and called 
him a pressman, and we of the pressmen profession all have 
to suffer by it. 

He goes on to say that a linotype is so uniform that a 
micrometer can not detect any variation. Certainly, if a 


pressman was printing only that one linotype, or two or 
three letters of monotype, there would be no need of mark- 
ing out a sheet. 

Theoretically of course, we are working on a press 
built of “ unyielding ” materials — steel and iron — and it 
is difficult for one not acquainted with the actual details 
of presswork to understand why a pressman insists on 
putting so much time to overlaying, when apparently all 
that is necessary is to bring a perfectly round cylinder and 
a perfectly level bed into even contact. 

However, we all know that steel and iron do yield, and 
even though it measures only in thousandths parts of an 
inch, it is these same thousandths that the overlay makes 
up for. 

His assertion is that a pressman will not mark the same 
sheet twice alike, or that seven pressmen will mark out a 
sheet each one different from the others. A working expe- 
rience of some few years has convinced me that there are 
many practical ways of securing certain results in the 
pressroom; often methods radically differing are found of 
equal effectiveness. 

How many men in any trade or profession do their work 
exactly alike? Did he ever hear of an artist painting the 
same picture twice alike, or that seven or more artists will 
paint the same picture exactly alike— that is, the same 
number of strokes, same amount of paint, and begin it in 
precisely the same way? But nevertheless they would all 
get the same results. Now why not class a pressman as an 
artist? because in reality that is just what he is, and, I 
might add, the best of artists. The plate or type forms 
entrusted in his care usually represent a previous outlay 
of several hundred dollars, and it depends upon him 
whether it will turn out to be an artistic job, a master- 
piece of printing, or whether he will reduce it to junk value. 
If he knows his business there will be no doubt of the out- 
come, which means artistic work; but if he is lacking in 
knowledge, the job might as well be “ scrapped,” because 
it is a hopeless case; he is either an artist or a “ black- 
smith ” (with due apology to the blacksmith profession). 
There is no go-between. 

Regarding his statement that the make-ready of the 
second sheet (draw) be compared with the make-ready of 
the first draw, it will be found that one is largely the 
reverse of the other. Now there is a point that is too 
ridiculous to even argue, and I will not waste your good 
space on it. 

He goes on to say that if other parts of the press are 
properly adjusted, no ordinary person, by ordinary means, 
can detect any difference between a sheet printed with 
make-ready and a sheet printed without make-ready. What 
does he mean by an ordinary person, some urchin from the 
street, or some “nut” from an insane asylum? Probably 
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they would not find any difference; but show it to a press- 
man, a feeder, a compositor, or any one who knows any- 
thing about printing, and they will show him the difference. 

It seems that J. H. S.’s idea is that to be able to squeeze 
by with a sheet is all that is necessary, so long as he and 
the “vast majority” of readers (as he puts it) can read 
it, and as long as no defects are discernible by the “ vast 
majority ” of readers. What does the vast majority know 
about presswork? The duty of a pressman is to produce 
the best possible results with what is given him to work 
with. It is of no concern to him whether his finished work 
will fall into the hands of some poor, ignorant being, or 
whether it is destined to some exacting printing critic. 
By turning out the very best kind of work, he has no criti- 
cism to fear for the lack of thoroughness on the finished 
product. 

A pressman should not only try to “ get by ” and pride 
himself on the fact that he squeezed a sheet that was only 
half made ready by the foreman. He should “ get by” 
with “ yards to spare,” because the best work in press- 
work is none too good. I hope J. H. S. will see things in a 
different light, and give the pressman the credit that is due 
him. I also wish to thank him for the opportunity he has 
given me to express my opinion of presswork and the men 
that make it possible. Good luck to him! 

Trusting I have not imposed on your good nature, I beg 
to remain, AIME H. Corte. 





“THE NECESSITY OF EDUCATION FOR THE 
PRINTER.” 
To the Editor: NEw York, October 3, 1914. 

In the March number of THE INLAND PRINTER an arti- 
cle appeared, entitled “ The Necessity of Education for the 
Printer,” by Mr. Arnold Levitas. 

The importance of the subject written upon, the sound 
reasoning in which the cause of the printer’s lacks of effi- 
ciency was based, and the practical and reasonable remedy 
suggested, have made so deep an impression on me — and 
I am sure that numbers of your readers have been simi- 
larly impressed — that I hope you will continue this dis- 
cussion in your columns. 

It is generally conceded that the printer is rapidly 
becoming as mechanical as it is possible for him to be. 
Efficiency to-day is based on how much one can produce, 
not on how well one can do his work. This has resulted 
in compositors and operators strictly following their copy 
day in and day out until their power of discrimination and 
sense of judgment (the most valuable human qualifica- 
tions) are virtually being destroyed. Unless something is 
done to counteract this insidious and vicious condition, our 
printers will soon become so mechanical in their work that 
they will not be able to set anything but plain reprint copy. 

The remedy is quite obvious — supplementary educa- 
tion. 

I am a graduate of the Course in Typography and 
Proofreading which has been conducted at Stuyvesant Eve- 
ning Trade School, New York city, and from the stand- 
point of one who has greatly increased his efficiency — the 
direct result of this training —I feel that I can throw 
further light on this educational movement that is doing 
such effective work in helping printers to become better 
craftsmen. 

This course of instruction has increased my knowledge 
of English and its proper usage. But it has done more 
than that — it has taught me to think; it has sharpened 
my perceptive faculty. The study of individual words has 
trained me to concentrate my mind on the copy. “ Outs,” 
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which were formerly the rule, are now the exception; 
instructions written small or obscurely, which were likely 
to be overlooked, I now readily perceive; and instead of 
depending on my alley-mate to help me out of a hole, I do 
my own thinking and therefore make few blunders. 

Superintendent of Schools Maxwell, of New York city, 
said recently that “foreigners who learn to speak, read, 
and write English increase their efficiency twenty-five per 
cent, even when they work at the most simple occupations.” 

A H. MeQuilkin, editor of THE INLAND PRINTER, in a 
paper read before the Machine Composition Club of Chi- 
cago, on June 28, 1913, said: “ Of all studies that lead to 
straight thinking — logical thinking — the study of words 
and grammar — language — stands at the front. a? 

If the study of English will improve those who work at 
the most menial occupations, how infinitely greater will it 
benefit the printer who is in the language-business? 

All able workmen must know how to use their tools; 
and words, sentences and paragraphs are the tcols that 
the printer must learn how to use properly before he can 
lay claim to real ability. 

The compositor, make-up, stonehand or operator who 
can not punctuate, divide, compound, capitalize and spell 
—no matter how highly developed his mechanical skill — 
is not and never can be a first-class printer. Just as a 
good machinist knows his lathe, as a capable tailor his cloth, 
so must the printer know the working principles of the 
English language. 

The course of instruction given by Mr. Levitas is the 
very essence of practical English for printers who have 
no time to theorize, but who must use the previous eve- 
ning’s instruction in the following day’s work. 

Enthusiastic students, ranging in age from eighteen to 
sixty, have voluntarily testified how much “ cleaner ” their 
proofs look, and with what greater confidence they place 
the right point at the right place because they “ know the 
reason why.” 

I hope to see the day when courses of instruction simi- 
lar to this will be established in every large city in the 
country; and THE INLAND PRINTER could advocate no 
more worthier object than this system of education that 
is destined to wield so potent an influence in the intellec- 
tual development of the journeyman printer. 

JOSEPH LASKY. 





“A Stem-Winder.” 


Snapped at the Miles City Roundup by Bert Potter, manager of the 
Daily Yellowstone Journal, Miles City, Montana. 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


SINCE the war started, nearly fifty English papers 
evoted to trades and sports have suspended publication. 


GOLD leaf, which is mostly produced in Germany, is now 
uite scarce in England, and the price has jumped from 
} shillings to 60 shillings per 1,000 sheets. 


WATERLOW & Sons, Ltd., the extensive printing-house 
‘London, presented the non-commissioned officers and men 
.f the Third London Brigade Royal Field Artillery with 
5,000 cigarettes. 
THE British Printer, in referring to the war, displays 
commendable spirit of fraternalism, and says, in part: 
[In one part of this issue we record the visit of well-known 
inters to Leipsic, their reception at the famous book 
nter, and the exceedingly pleasing impressions thus con- 
yed to the trade generally in this country. It is hard, 
erefore, to imagine that within a few days of this visit 
‘ne two nations should be at war and that every form of 
«ommercial communication between them should be sharply 

-vered, the rapidly growing movements toward a better 
vaderstanding proving as nothing at the time of trial. 
Heyond every other trade and craft, that of printing has 
lecome veritably international. The British and German 
industries, together with their ‘supply’ houses, have for 
long possessed the close relationship of mutual esteem, so 
that no industry suffers more from the rupture of good 
relationship than does that of printing. Think of what 
this means to educational and commercial matters. 
We bespeak every consideration for the ‘supply’ houses 
of foreign nationality appealing to our readers through 
British Printer advertising pages. These are widely and 
honorably known and have served the British trade splen- 
didly. The heads of these firms are personally popular, 
and through a long series of years we have invariably 
found them worthy of the great industry with which they 
are connected.” 

GERMANY. 
BECAUSE of the scarcity of benzin, purveyors of other 

materials for cleansing type forms and rollers are more 
active in advertising their substitutes. 


DwRING the continuance of the war the German post- 
office department will not transmit sealed letters and pack- 
ages to places in the provinces along the western and 
eastern borders. 


THE J. G. Schelter & Giesecke typefoundry of Leipsic 
has set aside a fund of 50,000 marks ($11,900), the inter- 
est of which is to be used for the benefit of its drafted 
employees and their families. 


THE postoffice now provides printed form-letters for 
sending to soldiers on the field of battle. In using them 
the sender crosses out the parts he does not wish to stand 
as his message. These forms sell at ten sheets for 5 
pfennigss. 

THE Mergenthaler Setzmaschinen-Fabrik (Mergen- 
thaler Composing Machine Company), of Berlin, will pay 
all its employees who are drawn into the war their full 
wages until the end of the conflict and will hold their situa- 
tions open for them. 


THE joint wage-scale commission of the employers’ and 
employees’ printing-trade organizations of Germany has 
issued a circular advising all their members — in view of 
the disorganized condition of the business — to arrange for 
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mutual concessions as to working time and regulations, 
so that as many people as possible be retained in their 
positions. It is recognized that the present is no time for 
disputes as to hours and wages, and that amicable codpera- 
tion is the best policy for all. 

AT last accounts the graphic-arts exposition at Leipsic 
was still open, though admission was only permited at one 
gate. The attendance, of course, was very limited. There 
is talk of using the buildings, after the close of the exposi- 
tion, for war-hospital purposes, especially for wards for 
patients with infectious diseases. 

THE first to announce the publication of a history of 
the present European war is a Bavarian publisher, who as 
early as August 8 (less than a week after the German 
mobilization), in the Borsenblatt fiir den Deutschen Buch- 
handel, announced an illustrated edition, to appear in ten 
numbers of sixty-four pages each, the first issue to be 
brought out the middle of August. 

THE famous humoristic weekly, Der Simplizissimus 
(Munich), has suspended publication during the time of 
the war. A number of more or less prominent journals 
throughout the empire have also discontinued publication 
for the time being. Two weeklies at Berlin, Die Tribiine 
and Die Zeit am Montag, have been commanded by the 
military authorities to cease issuing. 

ERNST MORGENSTERN, of Berlin, publisher of the 
Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker, one of the finest print- 
ing-trade magazines of Germany, on his way back home 
from a vacation trip to Gibraltar, on the Tubanta, a Hol- 
land vessel, was held a prisoner of war at Plymouth, 
England, and after some trouble finally got safely home. 
Herr Morgenstern is a veteran of the war of 1870-71. 

THE Buchdrucker-Woche declares as untrue the state- 
ment (referred to in these items last month), originating 
with La Patrie, of Paris, that “the pavilions of the Rus- 
sian, English and French exhibitors at the graphic-arts 
exposition, with their valuable contents, were maliciously 
set on fire and nothing was done on the part of the city to 
put out the fire.” These pavilions are entirely unharmed, 
but naturally are closed. 

THE August Scherl Publishing Company and the Hem- 
pel & Co. printing-house, both of Berlin, contribute a weekly 
stipend for assisting the wives and children of such of their 
employees as have been called to the colors. The follow- 
ing printing concerns are also announced as giving aid in 
large or small sums to the families of employees who were 
called to the front: Gebriider Kahle, Eisenach; Karl 
Gerber, Munich; A. Stiickrath, Spandau; F. Hessenland 
Company, Stettin; Vaterlandische Verlags- und Kunstan- 
stalt, Berlin; C. A. Starke, Gorlitz. There are probably a 
great many others who are similarly considerate of the 
men who were obliged to take up military duties. 

THE Papierzeitung recently had an article on “ Purifi- 
cation of Language,” from which we quote these lines: 
“When the war, which engages us all so thoroughly, is 
ended with victory for Germany and her allies, a much 
greater number than before will interest themselves in the 
efforts made to eliminate foreign words from our [the 
German] language. As a consequence, when peace reigns 
again, and perhaps sooner, the printers and paper manu- 
facturers will be likely to benefit materially. The present 
business stagnation gives many producers of printed mat- 
ter and paper goods more free time than is pleasing to them. 
Such unemployed time would be well utilized if each one 
would study who of their customers may have use for new 
editions of catalogues and other printed matter with Ger- 
man designations instead of foreign ones, and decide what 
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names and designations he thinks best to propose in such 
cases. If in need of assistance to this end, one may apply 
to the headquarters of the German Language Association, 
at Berlin (Nollendorfstrasse 13-14, W. 30). The associa- 
tion has issued pamphlets listing purely German words and 
terms, applicable in various industries, in preference to 
foreign designations, and in addition will be pleased to 
give counsel in the matter of purifying the language.” It 
may be remembered that the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870-71 led to the idea of throwing out exotic words from 
German speech. The present war may lead to the ultimate 
success of this movement. That Germany is not alone in 
its dislike for such exotics is shown by the Russians’ change 
of the name of their great city, St. Petersburg, to Petro- 


grad. HUNGARY. 


THE principal dailies of Budapest have increased their 
price, and instead of 10 hellers (2 cents) the charge per 
copy is now 12 hellers (2.4 cents). Three years ago the 
rate was advanced from 8 to 10 hellers. 

THE Typographic Association of Budapest recently lent 
the use of its assembly-rooms to an extensive display of 
American printing, taken from the collection of Alexander 
Adam, who gave an instructive lecture on the typography 
of America. 

To EASE the critical economic situation due to the war, 
the graphic-trades employers’ and employees’ unions of 
Budapest, through agreement between representative com- 
mittees, have arranged that dismissals should be avoided 
as much as possible, and that instead the working time be 
shortened according to needs, with pay diminished in pro- 
portion. The cutting of time, however, should as a rule 
not exceed fifty per cent. It is left to the employer to 
arrange the shortened time of working to suit his conve- 
nience. Agreements as to other working details were 
amicably entered into, also as to the collection and disburse- 
ment of relief funds of workmen’s benefit societies, to 
which the employers, according to the wage tariffs, are 
obliged to contribute certain sums. The disposition of the 
employers and the employees is to help one another as much 
as possible in these trying times. 


INDIA. 


AT a preliminary meeting held in Surat it was decided 
to invite the Fifth Gujarati Literary Conference to meet 
there in May, 1915. The last conference was held at 
Baroda, under the patronage of the Maharaja Sayajirao 
Gaikwar of Baroda, who declared a donation of $48,000, to 
be set apart for old and new vernacular publications. 

It is announced that Mrs. Annie Besant, the president 
of the Theosophical Society, has purchased the Madras 
Standard. This will doubtless furnish her with increased 
opportunities in her campaign for the political .advance- 
ment of the Indian people. Her recent activities in this 
direction have already had remarkable results, giving rise 
to the hope that her bold advent into Indian politics means 
much for the political welfare of this country. Mrs. 
Besant’s program includes the organizing of a lecturing 
campaign in England next year. Besides the Standard 
she controls the Commonweal. The Madras Standard is 
the oldest newspaper in southern India; it was started in 
1841, and at one time exerted considerable influence. 


AUSTRIA. 

EARLY in August the government levied a tax of 2 
hellers (75 of a cent) per copy on special newspaper edi- 
tions, which is to be included in the price of these extras. 
The tax is for the benefit of the Red Cross Society and to 
assist the families of soldiers falling in battle. 
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It is rather hard lines for the publisher to have to wait 
one hour after presenting the proofs of his paper to the 
censor before he can begin to distribute copies to the public, 
but such is the military regulation in Vienna. 

THE labor journal, Vorwdrts, gives statistics showing 
that during the trouble between printing-trade employers 
and their employees, last December and January, 11,875 
union members were locked out, entailing a loss of 725,556 
days of work. 

FRANCE. 

THE house of Pierre Lafitte, at Paris, possesses the first 
rotary offset machine erected in France. 

THE president of the Society of Paper Stainers, Charles 
Follot, has offered to present to the Museum Malmaison a 
rare and magnificent collection of stained papers of the 
Directoire, the Consulat and the First Empire periods. 
These are mythological subjects, dear to the artists of that 
period, together with warlike subjects of an allegorica! 
nature. It is said of a certain print of “ Eros and Psyche,” 
by Lafitte, that to reproduce it would require 1,500 plates 
and an outlay of 80,000 francs. It was printed in 1814. 


SERVIA. 


ACCORDING to a recent report of the last convention of 
the printers’ union of Servia, it appears that after the close 
of the Balkan wars many capitalists imagined that the 
printing business offered a field of very profitable enter- 
prise. The result was an unhealthy increase in the numbet 
of printing concerns, both large and small, in this country. 
In consequence, in a short time many disappeared from 
sight, and the others struggle in every way to maintain 
themselves, competition and cut prices being rampant. The 
economic situation was bad enough before for the printers, 
but is now decidedly worse. 


SWITZERLAND. 

THE various employers’ and employees’ associations 
have made amicable regulations to tide over as well as pos- 
sible the distress caused by diminished business in the print- 
ing and publishing trades, due to the war in the neighboring 
countries. The conditions in many establishments are truly 
harrowing; never has there been such a lack of employ- 
ment. ——— Bees 
























“A Skyscraper.” 
Snapped at the Miles City Roundup by Bert Potter, manager 
Daily Yellowstone Journal, Miles City, Montana. 




















GIPSY GIRL. 


By Maurice E. Harris, Palette and Chisel Club, Chicago. 
A reproduction of one of eight paintings presented to The Henry O. Shepard 
School, Fillmore and Mozart streets, Chicago, by The 
Henry O. Shepard Company. 
Engraved by Wells & Company, Chicago. 
Printed by The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago. 
Process inks by Chas. Eneu Johnson & Co. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this department. 


Our technical 


research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


Etching Type-Matter in Rotary Photogravure. 


Gradually all the well-kept secrets of rotary photogra- 
ure are leaking out, and here is one that became public 
luring the trial which led to the revocation of the Merten’s 
ratent in England. Mr. Rudd, the manager for the Jllus- 
rated London News, under examination, was obliged to 
describe just how type-matter was etched on the copper 
roll. He said: “ Type-matter is set up in the usual way 
and an impression is taken in printing-ink on the sensitized 
carbon tissue. While the ink is still tacky it is dusted over 
with plumbago or bronze powder. The tissue is then exposed 
to light, which renders the carbon tissue insoluble every- 
where except where protected by the opaque type impres- 
sion. After this exposure the printing-ink is cleaned from 
the tissue with benzin and the tissue is exposed to light 
under the cross-line screen, just as illustrations are treated. 
The tissue is then developed on the cylinder and the latter 
etched, when it will be found the type has cells in it just 
as the illustrations have. The etching of the type and the 
illustrations is done separately, as the type requires but one 
etching, while the illustrations require at least three etch- 
ings in baths of different strengths.” 


Process Dry Plates with the Screen on Them. 


“ Experimenter,”’ Rochester, New York, asks if there 
would be a market for process dry plates with the screen 
printed on the dry emulsion. He claims to have designed 
a machine for laying the screens on dry plates perfectly. 

Answer.— “ Experimenter ” evidently does not under- 
stand the necessity of there being a separation between the 
screen and the sensitive surface to make practical half-tone 
negatives, and that this separation of screen and sensitive 
surface must be capable of adjustment. There does not 
seem to be any possible use for such a plate as he describes. 
It might be added that what “ Experimenter ” is trying to 
accomplish has already been cleverly done, and was pat- 
ented by W. H. Palmer some five years ago. Mr. Palmer 
prints the screen on the glass side of the dry plate, thus 
securing separation; and this separation is adjusted by 
using thick glass for coarse screens and thin glass for the 
finer ones. There is another factor entering into the mak- 
ing of proper half-tone negatives, and that is the camera 
extension, and this Mr. Palmer’s invention does not pro- 
vide for. 

Photoengraving and the War. 


The trouble the war has brought to English process- 
workers is so much like that which we suffered here that it 
is interesting to read what their publication, Process Work, 
has to say, which in brief is the following: “ The declara- 
tion of war caught the English processworkers unawares, 
so that they had no time to lay in a stock of materials. The 


supply houses were equally at a loss, having no more than 
ordinary stock to draw upon, so that when the trade woke 
up to the fact that there was likely to be a scarcity of cer- 
tain chemicals, there was a panicky rush to place orders for 
material. Further difficulties were caused by manufac- 
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An English Photoengraver’s Advertisement. 


turers and wholesale chemical firms putting up their prices 
immediately. Another trouble arose through the cessation 
of credit. It was impossible to renew stock except by pay- 
ing cash. The banks were in no mood to help matters, and 
thus the request for cash transactions became an absolute 
necessity. But the situation has improved since the first 
few days. Firms that put their men on short time found 
that they were later enabled to employ them fully. Deter- 
mined efforts are being made to capture business that has 
been going to the continent. It may also be that, owing to 
the dislocation of business on the continent, a good many 
orders for blocks will come to England, for practically all 
process shops are shut down in the countries involved, as 
well as in Holland and Scandinavia. A large amount of 
work for France was done in England before the war, and 
there is reason to suppose there will be more afterward and 
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very prosperous times for English process houses. If they 
would only agree with each other to stiffen up prices in this 
time of stress, it is possible that when war is over such 
improved prices could be maintained. 


Improving Newspaper Illustrations. 

“ Superintendent,” Chicago, writes: “ By this mail goes 
forward to you copies of our paper, with the request that 
you criticize the cuts that seem to be printing worse and 
worse. We can not discover where the trouble is. Can you 
tell us?” : 

Answer.— The cause of the trouble with the illustrations 
in your paper could be told without seeing a copy of the 
paper. You have been cheapening material and rushing 
out results regardless, hence the blotches intended for illus- 
trations. The blame for it all is not usually in the engrav- 
ing department, but in the men higher up. The editors are 
not using forethought with the engraving department as 
they formerly were compelled to. Now the rule is to leave 
the decision regarding the illustrations until the very last 
moment. Then the order is to catch the edition, regardless 
of what kind of an engraving is turned out, and when the 
blotch is printed put the blame on the engraving depart- 
ment always. The trouble begins with the photograph. 
Formerly the glossy bromid paper used for the photo- 
graphs was the best obtainable; now, any old paper will do. 
The same carelessness is used in the making of enlarge- 
ments to reproduce from. No time is given for retouching 
or air-brush work, the rule being that which prevails in 
engraving shops that cater to newspapers: “ To h—I1l with 
it, get it out.” One trouble in your engraving department 
is the lack of an etching machine. No newspaper should be 
without an etching machine any more than it should be 
without a matrix machine. The illustrations in the daily 
newspapers of the whole country are deteriorating, but 
there is sure to come a reaction for better work. 


Engravers’ Supplies Affected by the War. 

Sensational stories have been printed about the disas- 
trous effects this war is having upon the supplies used by 
the photoengraver. Let us examine the prices and we will 
find the situation has been exaggerated. Take copper, zinc, 
and nitrate of silver, which are the important supplies; 
they have not risen in price, or if they have it is due, as in 
the cases of so many other supplies, to everybody rushing 
in and trying to stock up, thus exhausting the temporary 
supply. At this writing, nitrate of silver is lower than it 
has been for some time. The following chemicals have not 
been affected by the war: Acetic acid, alcohol, ammonia, 
collodion, copper sulphate, ether, iron sulphate, lead salis, 
sodium salts and turpentine. Ammonium bichromate has 
been affected, because the ores come from Greece. The 
cadmiums and potashes come from Germany, and the mar- 
ket is short waiting for American ships to bring these 
chemicals from Holland. Dragon’s-blood is high because 
it comes largely from India, while all the other gums are 
high partly from the war and largely from the desire of 
users to stock up. Mercury, from which the bichlorid is 
made, comes from California. Cyanide of potassium is one 
of the chemicals that have almost doubled in price. Nitric 
acid would not be increased in price but for the fact that 
two English vessels loaded with nitrate of soda, necessary 
in the making of nitric acid, while on the way here from 
Chile, were punctured and sunk by German ships. So, 
taken all together, the situation is not so bad and the out- 
look for the future is better, for it is conceded that the worst 
of the chemical panic is over. 





Lithographic Stone. 

J. H. Chiswick, New York, writes: “It is said that the 
lithographic trade is threatened with a shortage of stone. 
Is there not a quarry of lithographic stone in Kentucky 
that can be worked now, or are we still dependent on Ger- 
many? Can not stone for this purpose be manufactured? 

Answer.— There is little likelihood of there being a 
shortage in lithographic stone, as the supply is greater 
than the demand, owing to the increasing use of zinc in 
place of stone for planographic printing. There are sev- 
eral patents for making artificial stone. Supplies of this 
stone can be found in the United States and in Spain, but 
there is no stone equal to the gray stone found in the quar- 
ries of Solenhofen, Bavaria. Lithographic stone is formed 
of sea shells that have been pulverized into mud by the 
action of water and then allowed to settle down in layers. 
where they solidify and petrify. The strata of lithographic 
stone vary in thickness from that of a sheet of paper to 
ten inches. The Solenhofen quarries are located in th« 
mountains about 2,500 feet above sea-level, and extend ove 
an area of twelve to fifteen square miles. Here the stone 
is found in absolutely level layers to a depth of sometimes 
100 feet. It is one of the marvels of nature. The stone i: 
difficult to quarry, as it is damp clear through and rathei 
soft. When the slabs are carefully lifted out of their bed: 
they soon dry and become hard, so as to be handled foi 
transportation. About 4,000 tons of stone were shipped 
from these quarries annually, 800 tons of which came to ihe 
United States. Lithographic stone will always be used for 
drawing and transfer purposes, but never again for print 
ing purposes to the extent it was used toward the close of 
the last century. 


Brief Answers to a Few Correspondents. 

J. C. Schmidt, Newark, New Jersey: G. F. Whelpley’- 
book, “‘ Practical Instructions in the Art of Letter Engrav- 
ing,” is probably what you want. It is published by John 
Wiley & Sons, New York, or may be had through The Inland 
Printer Company. 

“ Publisher,” Boston: The postal card sent for an opin- 
ion on the method of printing is a combination of lithog- 
raphy and collotype. The delicate colors are printed first 
from stone, and the photographic effect is printed in black 
ink from gelatin by the collotype process. The method is 
worked very successfully in Detroit. 

P. M. H., Springfield, Massachusetts: You can readily 
silver-plate the copper etchings with the following: Nitrate 
of silver, % ounce; chlorid of ammonia, % ounce; hypo- 
sulphite of soda, % ounce; precipitated chalk, % ounce; 
and distilled water, about 16 ounces. This will be found 
not so dangerous to handle as the cyanide of silver com- 
monly used. 

“Old Reader” has not been reading this department 
very closely or he would have noticed several methods for 
photographing on wood. Let him turn to his file for Novem- 
ber, 1911, page 269, for instance, to find just what he wants 
to know. 

“Steel Engraver,” New York: You can use photoen- 
gravers’ enamel on steel providing you keep it alkaline. 
To make the enamel hold, the surface of the steel should be 
given a tooth with acetic acid. Use alcohol in the mordant. 

“Printer,” Chicago: The three-color process will not 
give you successful poster stamps, neither will the Ben Day 
method. To get true poster effects, the colors must lhe 
printed flat, not broken into tints or dots. 
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\yitten for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE LITERATURE OF TYPOGRAPHY. 


XXII.— ITALY. 
BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN. 

AINZ, the Mecca of our Art, was, in Guten- 
berg’s time, chief among the free cities of 
the League of the Rhine, with a political 
status and independence similar to that of 
the free cities of the Hanseatic League, 
of which Hamburg, Bremen and Lubeck 
survive as independent States of the pres- 
ent German Empire. Governed by the 

ide guilds — the merchants, weavers, carpenters, armor- 
e s, chandlers, etc.— the commercial supremacy, combined 

ith liberal support of the arts and of general education 
a d the liberty enjoyed by citizens and sojourners, enjoyed 
these free cities, are decidedly in favorable contrast to 
e serfdom, superstition, neglect of industry and of gen- 
al education in the more extensive territories governed 
the “highborns ””— kings and grand dukes — whose 
incipal business then (as now) was war. Now that civi- 
i. ation is on a vacation, we might be pardoned for wishing 
‘ the revival of those old-time “business administra- 
ions,” which were the only luminous centers in the Dark 
ses. Then the makers of swords proved themselves more 
-ompetent to rule than the wielders of swords, and I have 
‘ull faith that men of the marts and industries will before 
mg take away the sceptre from the usurping “ ruling 
‘lasses ” under whatsoever names they may transact their 
“ ruling ” business in kingdoms or republics. 

In 1461 this world seems to have had five printing estab- 
lishments in operation. In Mainz, Fust and Schoeffer and 
John Gutenberg; in Bamberg, Albert Pfister; in Strass- 
burg, Mentel and Eggestein. These cities are near each 
other, having easy water communication, and the printers 
in them doubtless derived their knowledge from Gutenberg. 
Nothing was known, except vaguely, in other localities 
about the new art. Intercourse was quite casual; those 
who knew the art had no interest in spreading any knowl- 
edge of it; they were secretive and desired a monopoly. 
Thus it happened that in 1461 war accomplished the work 
which in our time would be done by railways and news- 
papers; a war scattered the printers far and wide. Two 
popes disputed the apostolic succession in 1461, and so two 
archbishops claimed the See of Mainz. Mainz supported 
its own citizen, but the other, Adolph, Count of Nassau, 
successfully carried himself into his holy office by the 
sword. The result, as described by that careful historian, 
Carl Anton Schaab, in his ‘‘ Die Geschichte der Erfindung 
der Buchdruckerkunst ” (History of the Invention of the 
Art of Printing), Mainz, 1830-1831, shows that the methods 
of unscrupulous usurping war lords are alike in all ages: 

The town was assaulted during the night between the 27th and 28th 
of October, 1462, by the followers of Adolph; its noblest citizens were 
murdered, the most of them robbed of their possessions, and driven from 
All kinds of mischief were committed toward those who 
remained behind. Neither age, rank, nor sex was exempted. The booty 
was sold publicly in the cattle-market, and the money divided between 
the soldiers. Of the expelled citizens only a few gradually returned in 
secret to their relations. But the town, so populous before, remained 
empty, and all industry was destroyed. The elector Adolph II. found it 
necessary, on the Saturday after St. Thomas's day of the same year, to 
issue a proclamation whereby he promised to all who wished to trade or 
to exercise a profession in Mentz, protection for their persons and pos- 
sessions, to induce a few to return. A town, a short time before flour- 
ishing with commerce and industry, had been robbed in a few days of 
its privileges and utterly destroyed. 

No printing was done in Mainz for three years, and as 
the internecine war progressed throughout that part of 
Germany the monopoly of printing in the three cities was 
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at a standstill. The printers scattered, carrying their 
important knowledge with them, and thus it happened that 
Germans, having obtained financial support in various 
countries, were the first to print in Italy, where, in Subiaco, 
Sweynheim and Pannartz started in 1465 and John of Spire 
in Venice in 1469; in Switzerland, where in Basle John 
Bertoldus was first printer in 1472; and in France, where 
in Paris Ulrich Gering was first to print in 1469. It was in 
due time in these countries, thus blessed by the misfortunes 
of Germany, that printing began its civilizing work. Until 
the sack of Mainz, printing had been content to usurp and 
continue and imitate the work of the scriveners, catering’ 
to the ecclesiastical demand and ignoring the secular peo- 
ple eager for light and first-hand knowledge in their homes. 

Italy’s civilization in 1461 was far in advance, because 
its commerce with Greece and the Byzantine Empire had 
from time to time brought to its shores a few of the books 
of the lost classic literature and many examples of classic 
arts. This glimmer of light through medieval darkness 
was waiting for the printers to enable it to end the Dark 
Ages. The Italian printers, who learned their art from 
the Germans seeking new and peaceful homes, were the 
first to secularize their work and make it popular and pro- 
gressive. We owe to them the introduction of Roman and 
Italic types and small caps., and the modernization of books 
by the use of smaller types and formats. The world owes 
to them the restoration of the long-suppressed works of the 
classic authors, such as Homer, Virgil, Euclid, Plato, Aris- 
totle, Cicero, Horace, and hundreds more, the reading of 
which brought about the Renaissance or New Birth of 
Learning, and gave and continues to sustain the impetus 
toward the hoped-for world-civilization. In doing this, the 
early Italian printers accomplished the greatest work of 
typography, a service to every person since then who has 
learned to read or who has associated with people that 
can read. The world’s greatest schoolmaster was Aldus 
Manutius, printer, of Venice. His work continues to influ- 
ence every man, woman and child within reach of those 
who have read books. The achievements of Alexander, 
Julius Cesar, Napoleon, and all lesser war lords, might 
be erased from history’s pages without leaving the world 
one bit the loser — all they accomplished is as a zephyr 
contending with the ever-increasing torrential influence of 
the work of Aldus the Printer. To those who have a super- 
ficial knowledge of history, this estimate will seem exag- 
gerated; nevertheless, it is as true as it is disgraceful to 
our state of civilization that a contrary view is generally 
accepted. Pull down the monuments to the usurping devas- 
tators and put up monuments to the upbuilders! 

From 1465 to 1501 — thirty-five years — printing was 
established in seventy-three Italian cities. Each printer 
had to make his own presses and types and cases and other 
appliances; there were no manufacturers or merchants 
making or selling these necessaries. Sixteen hundred and 
eighty (1,680) distinct type-faces have been identified as 
the product of Italian printers in that brief period, includ- 
ing the most beautiful Roman and Text types ever used, 
and the first Italic. Was ever a greater boom in the print- 
ing industry? Was ever an art more eagerly adopted? 
Printers outside of Germany have been influenced more by 
the early Italian workmanship than by the German. Every 
printer or typefounder among us is the debtor of the 
earlier Italian printers, none the less so if unconscious of 
the obligation and ignorant of the benefactors. 

Sweynheim and Pannartz, Italy’s prototypographers, 
soon removed from Subiaco to Rome. Their seven years’ 
output (1465-1472) included fifty works, 11,475 volumes, 
almost all folios. The printers had not yet caused reading 
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to be a general accomplishment, and the editions varied 
from 275 to 1,100 copies, averaging no more than 500 
copies. In 1473 the partnership terminated, and Sweyn- 
heim established a new business, in which his principal 
achievement was the issue in 1478 of the first printed edi- 
tion of Ptolemy’s Geography, written in Alexandria about 
A. D. 150. In the course of a few months the printer gave 
to the world many more copies of this work (which forms 
the starting-point of geographical science) than had been 
produced by the scribes during thirteen centuries. The 
printers everywhere wonderfully increased the supply of 
that “little leaven ” (of knowledge) “ which leaveneth the 
whole lump” (of ignorance). This Ptolemy’s Geography 
is furthermore important as being the first book in which 
the new art of copperplate printing (almost contemporary 
with typography) was employed. It contained twenty- 
seven maps on copper, each 22 by 16 inches. The student 
of typography will discover that within a century there- 
after books commonly were illustrated with copperplate 
engravings printed with the type text in register in two 
printings. Thus it was that the Elzevirs illustrated their 
books, and thus wood engraving became a lost art until 
revived in England by Thomas Bewick in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. It may not generally be known 
that steel engraving was invented in Newburyport, Massa- 
chusetts, by Jacob Perkins, who patented the process in 
1810 and gained thereby a considerable fortune. 

Ulric Hahn (Rome, 1467-1478) produced in one year 
3,000 volumes. In the preface to one of his books, his 
editor says: ‘‘ Having compassion on the poverty of the 
poor and considering the scarcity of the rich, Hahn is 
resolved to make books after a careful revision of their 
texts by learned men.” John Philip de Lignamine (Rome, 
1470-1486) printed forty books, in one of which, “ Cronica 
Pontificum Imperatorum ” (1474), he gives an account of 


the invention of printing, honoring Gutenberg, Fust and 


Mentel. He was a learned man, and of “ equestrian ” or 
knightly descent. In all, thirty-eight printing-houses were 
active in Rome from 1464 to 1500. 

No place benefited quite so much by the sack of Mainz 
as did Venice. There in 1469 John of Spire (Speier) was 
granted a privilege to print books in the “ most beautiful 
form of lettering,” to quote from the patent, which was 
in fact the first type of purely Roman model. In the first 
year he restored to mankind one of the works of Cicero 
and the “ Natural History of Pliny.” He joined the great 
majority in 1470, and was succeeded by his brother, Wende- 
lin. In 1470 Nicolas Jenson commenced to print in Venice. 
He was a French engraver of dies for coins and medals 
who had learned printing in Mainz. His Roman types are 
esteemed by many good authorities as the most beautiful 
ever used. The American Type Founders Company’s 
Cloister Old Style is a close approach to them. Jenson’s 
Text types are also unsurpassed in beauty. His typography 
is always simple and restrained, and his margins, make-up 
and proportions of pages are models of correctness and 
good taste. A study of uncut books from his press will 
convince any receptive mind that printing is indeed one 
of the beaux arts. Jenson passed on in 1480. In his life- 
time his types and his books were praised by printers of 
several nations. Pope Sixtus IV. invited him to Rome and 
conferred on him the title of Count Palatine, and he left 
a large estate. In ten years he produced 155 books, all of 
exceptional merit. He was partner in two printing-plants. 
His Will, which is still preserved in Venice, directs the 
withdrawal of his estate from both, and after providing 
substantial bequests to relatives and associates, including 
his shopmen, gives his type-punches to his friend, Peter 
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Ugelleymer, who appears to have disposed of them to 
Andrew Torresano, who in after years was the only printer 
using the “famous characters of the master of the art, 
Nicolas Jenson,” as he states in his colophon of 1482. 

Erhard Ratdolt, son of a carpenter, who commenced 
printing in Venice in 1476, was the first printer to entirely 
decline the assistance of illuminators and the first printer 
to print in several colors. His initials and borders are in 
use to this day. He had a correct knowledge of the use of 
colors. His colors are brilliant and support each other in 
his pages. Until quite recently it was supposed that Fust 
and Schoeffer’s Psalter of 1457 was the first example oj 
printing in several colors. The Althrop copy of the 1457 
Psalter was examined in 1885 by W. H. James Weale, whx 
discovered that the initials were printed in only one color 
the other colors being added by stenciling. This was provec 
by an error of the stenciler, who had begun with the wron; 
color and finished with a different ink. In his decorate: 
books, Ratdolt excelled all his contemporaries. His books 
while lacking the classic dignity of Jenson’s, surpass it 
beauty any others of the fifteenth century. In 1486 Erhar 
Ratdolt returned to Augsburg, his native city, taking hi: 
types and borders, and there he issued a broadside speci 
men of his beautiful types, which is the earliest know 
specimen of types. This specimen was discovered in 188 
in Munich in taking apart the binding of an old book. It i: 
in good condition, and shows ten fonts of Texts, three o 
Romans, and a Greek font. A facsimile of this uniqu: 
broadside is in the Typographic Library and Museum. 

As Ratdolt was the first to banish the illuminators, 
Aldus Pius Manutius was the first printer to modernize th: 
format of books and completely divorce the art from imita- 
tions of the medieval hand-written books. Aldus was the 
greatest of printers, and a printer who is ignorant of his 
history is not less excusable than an American ignorant 
of the history of Washington. Such an American lacks 
something of being a desirable citizen, and such a printer 
lacks the information which creates esteem for printers. 
Aldus had the advantage of a good education, and his 
strong desire was to give back to the world the long-sup- 
pressed works of the great poets, philosophers, statesmen 
and rhetoricians of Greece and Rome. Born in Bassanio 
in 1450, he commenced to print in 1494. For five years pre- 
viously he seems to have been employed by Andrea de Tor- 
resani de Asola (Andrew Torresano of Asola), whose 
daughter he married in 1499. In 1500 he established an 
association of persons interested in Greek literature, the 
New Academy of Aldus (Aldi Neacademia). All members 
were required to speak Greek among themselves under 
penalty of a fine. Whenever the fines accumulated suffi- 
ciently, Aldus spent them in furnishing a banquet — “ not 
a printers’ banquet, but a real New Academicians’ feast.” 
Thus was the famous Academy of Athens (428-348 B. C.) 
revived in a modern world —its mission to restore the 
ancient learning. There has developed in recent years a 
desire to curtail the teaching of Latin and Greek in the 
universities. More “ practical” studies are demanded. 
Many of the higher universities still place these studies 
above all others as aids to intellectual development. The 
reasons are that these works are preéminent in style and 
logic, and (secondly) it is not forgotten that all modern 
scholarship and intellectual and inventive progress are 
derived from The Classics. They gave greatness to the 
Grecian and Roman world, and when (after the suppres- 
sion of ten centuries) they were reintroduced, mainly by 
the arduous exertions of Aldus, they again gave greatness 
to our era. It may be that we have so thoroughly assimi- 
lated them and interwoven them with the world’s mental 
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and spiritual life that we can afford to relegate them to 
obscurity, but they, and they alone, rescued the world from 
medievalism, and if we abandon them they may in some 
future time be recalled to rescue a world given over to 
materialism and (to use Carlyle’s phrase) “the gospel of 
dirt”? — molecules, atoms, germs, supermen and the devil. 
i'ext-books are necessary tools of trade, but to trade is not 

live, and breadth of culture and intellect is instilled by 
things which appeal to our souls. 

Aldus was the first editor. 

oks were incorrect, few agreed with another; before 
p-inting them he compared and corrected the text. He 
s-arched for manuscripts and found many of inestimable 
ue which but for his efforts would have been lost for- 
er. He translated from the Greek into Latin and from 
itin into Italian. He also wrote grammars in three lan- 
iages. In the year 1515, at the age of seventy, his work 
‘as done. He had sowed the good seed for the harvest 
ernal. His works number 122, and include those of 
‘. sistotle, Aristophanes, Lucretius, Virgil, Horace, Juvenal, 
Martial, Thucydides, Sophocles, Cicero, Herodotus, Ovid, 
itullus, Xenophon, Euripides, Scipio, Homer, Demos- 
'enes, Pliny, Sallust, Plato, Quintillian, Pindar, Petrarch, 
‘olemy, and others. He was the first to print the works 
most of these great authors, all of whom are deemed 
‘orthy of biographical notice in any comprehensive mod- 
ern encyclopedia. He was the first to print books in 12mo 
pocket editions. He printed books at prices which made 
them popular. At his death, his sons being quite young, 
his father-in-law, Andrew Torresano, managed the busi- 
ness, conducting it worthily until 1529, when he passed on. 
Little was done after that event until 1533, when Paul 
Manutius, then twenty-one years of age, assumed the man- 
agement. He was a good scholar, and as a printer was 
superior to his father. The house of the Aldii had printed 
226 works when Paul began to add to its fame; when he 
died, in 1574, the Aldine publications had reached 693, all of 
superior importance. Acknowledged the greatest printer 
and the leading Latin scholar of his period, a dutiful son 
and an affectionate father, Paul Manutius is one of the 
grander personalities of Italian history. He traveled 
extensively and devoted the year 1538 to visiting the 
ancient libraries of Italy. In 1561 Pope Pius IV. per- 
suaded him to superintend a printing-plant in Rome, while 
still maintaining his business in Venice. In two years, 
with new types, he produced fifteen quarto and folio works 
of an excellence which no printing-house now in existence 
could equal with the available types. In 1556 a hundred 
citizens of Venice established the Academia Veneziana, to 
which was added a private printing-plant of which Paul 
Manutius was director. Sixteen works were issued in two 
years, all magnificently printed and now excessively rare. 
Paul bequeathed his business to his son, Aldus Manutius 
the Younger, who likewise was a scholar. He continued 
the business in Venice until 1597, when it ceased at his 
death, 823 works having been issued in 103 years. Aldus the 
Younger married a daughter of the wealthy Giunta family 
of printers. The Giunti commenced printing in 1480 in 
Florence. They also had plants in Venice, Lyons, Rome 
and Madrid, and flourished for nearly two centuries. The 
head of the Venetian house, Thomas Giunta, gave his two 
daughters dowries of 100,000 ducats ($146,000) each. 

The early Italian printers were generally prosperous. 
They were encouraged by the various rulers, patrician 
families and church dignitaries. Fumagalli’s ‘ Lexicon 
Typographicum Italiae,” Florence, 1905, contains 587 pages 
set in nine-point of concise outlines of typographic history 
in all Italian communities. Prince d’Essling, grandson of 
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Napoleon’s “ favorite child of victory,” Marshal Massena, 
created Duc de Rivoli in 1807 and Prince d’Essling in 1809, 
is a lover of books and published in 1907-1909 in Florence 
three splendid, illustrated folio volumes, “ Les Livres a 
Figures Vénetians de la fin du XV siecle et du commence- 
ment du XVI siecle” (Venetian Books and Engravings 
from the end of the XV to the beginning of the XVI cen- 
tury), 1,684 pages in all, which is a complete descriptive 
bibliography of all that is known to have been printed by 
all methods in Venice from 1450 to 1530. There is in addi- 
tion an extensive literature in Italian on the subject. It was 
well that Prince d’Essling ended his bibliography in 1530. 
With the spread of Lutherism, the Church became afraid of 
printers. The Inquisition in Italy held its first trial of a 
printer in 1547, and between that year and 1592, 134 trials 
of printers have been recorded. These restraints by the 
Holy Office continued until 1730, and printing as an art, 
as an industry and as an educative power became almost 
a nullity. 

After two centuries of wretched typography, the out- 
put of a strangled press, light again dawned on Italy when 
the army of the French Reyolution under General Bona- 
parte lifted the curtain of medievalism. The first fruit 
of that event was a progressive printer, Giambattista 
Bodoni, the inventor of “ modern” Roman types. In 1913 
Bodoni’s first centenary was celebrated throughout the 
Italy to which he had given added distinction. After 
Austria resumed her grip on Italy, printing again went 
into eclipse. Printing can not flourish under tyranny. 
Since 1870 Italy has regained its independence, and its 
typography is advancing rapidly both in the virility of its 
literary message and the art with which it is conveyed. 
American printers who prefer the “ old style ” Roman types 
and typography should remember that they derived that 
style from Aldus the Italian. American printers who pre- 
fer the “ modern ” Romans derived that style from Bodoni 
the Italian. Our “ modern” Romans are modifications of 
the true Bodoni designs, but all typography in Latin 
Europe has followed Bodoni since 1800 to the almost total 
exclusion of the Aldine-Garamond-Elzevir-Caslon old styles. 
Whenever Italy has been free, it has been a leader in all 
higher things. 

We owe to Italy the first books in Greek and Hebrew 
types. The first complete fonts of Greek types were used 
in Rome in 1465 and in Venice in 1472, as quotations in 
Latin text. The first book in Greek was printed in Milan 
in 1476. Before Aldus’ first book in Greek (1495), thirty- 
four Greek books had appeared in Italy. Aldus gave us 
the cursive model of Greek types that has generally pre- 
vailed until our time; prior to his types the Greek models 
were crude. The first books in Hebrew appeared in Italy 
in 1475. In the North, in the village of Pieve di Sacco, 
near Padua, Meshullam Cusi ben Moses Jacob printed part 
of the Jewish laws. The printer, previously a physician, 
was profoundly impressed with the importance of his 
undertaking. In his colophon he tells what his press says 
to him: 

Wisdom am I, and crown of all science ; 

Hidden am I, a mystery to all. 

Without pen stroke, my imprint stands forth; 
Without scribe, lo! a volume appears. 

One instant, and ink o’er me flowing, 

Without guide lines, straight stands every word. 
Do you wonder at Deborah the mighty, 

Who ruled with the pen of the scribes ? 

Had she seen me displaying my power, 

She had taken me a crown for her head. 

At the same time in Reggio, in Calabria, at the other 
end of Italy, Abraham ben Garton ben Isaac printed a 
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commentary on the Pentateuch. Only one imperfect copy 
survives, in the library of Parma. The third Hebrew 
printer was a woman, the first woman printer, as per her 
colophon, to wit: “I, Estellina, wife of my master my 
husband the honored Rabbi Abraham Conat (may he be 
blessed with children and may his days be prolonged, 
Amen!) wrote [that is, printed] this book, Investigation 
of the World, with the aid of the youth Jacob Levi of 
Provence of Tarascon (may he live).” This was in Mantua 
in 1476. In Italy, in the fifteenth century, the Jews enjoyed 
a greater degree of liberty than in other countries, and 
Jewish presses flourished in the days before the Inquisition 


1881, by Theodore Low De Vinne, illustrated, 10 pages, 
worth about $1. “ Erhard Ratdolt and his Work at Ven- 
ice,” by Gilbert R. Redgrove, published by The Bibliograph- 
ical Society, London, 1894, 4to, 50 pages, with 10 plates, 
some in colors, worth about $4—a valuable and inter- 
esting work, handsomely printed. “The Aldine Press at 
Venice,” by Edmund Goldsmid, Edinburgh, 1887, 12mo, 
three volumes in one, 56, 80, 42 pages, xxiv, translated and 
abridged from Renouard’s “Annales de |’Imprimerie des 
Aldes,” worth about $3. ‘“ The Printing of Greek in the 
Fifteenth Century,” by Robert Proctor, published by The 
Bibliographical Society, London, 1900, 4to, 217 pages 


CONTENTED ANYWHERE. 


English snow-white Spitz puppies bred by Joseph Bures, employed with the LeFebure Ledger Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


blighted all printing, and much of the product was of high 
quality. 

All that has been narrated above and very much more 
of great interest, the knowledge of which will increase the 
moral and artistic stature of any printer who will apply 
himself thereto, is contained in the following books: ‘“ The 
Venetian Printing Press, an historical study based upon 
documents for the most part hitherto unpublished,” by 
Horatio F. Brown, London, 1891, 4to, illustrated, 463 pages, 
worth about $12, is a very able work, based upon original 
research. “ Notable Printers of Italy during the Fifteenth 
Century, illustrated with facsimiles from early and Recent 
Printing,” is the last work of Theodore Low De Vinne, New 
York, 1910, folio, 209 pages. This is also the last book 
which De Vinne guided through his plant with his own 
hand. Published in a limited edition, it is worth about $17, 
and well worth that sum both on account of its interesting 
authoritative contents and as a memorial of one who has 
glorified printing in America. ‘ Conrad Sweynheim and 
Arnold Pannartz, the First Roman Printers,” by John 
Philip Edmond, with “ Sweynheim and Pannartz, Notes and 
Collations,” by E. Gordon Duff, in Proceedings of the Edin- 
burgh Bibliographical Society, 1909, small 4to, 22 pages, 
worth about $2.50. The authors write with the authority 
of advanced students. “ The First Editor,” excerpt from 
article on Aldus Manutius in Scribner’s Monthly, October, 


worth about $5—a thorough and scholarly exposition of 
the subject, largely relating to Italy, by the greatest author- 
ity on early types that ever lived. “ The Makers of Hebrew 
Books in Italy, being chapters in the History of the Hebrew 
Printing Press,” by David Werner Amram, Philadelphia, 
1909, 8vo, illustrated, 417 pages, worth about $5, published 
by Julius H. Greenstone, the owner of a splendid library 
containing examples of nearly every Hebrew press in the 
world, besides other rarities in books. This is a notable 
addition to American books relating to printing, peculiarly 
interesting to the growing number of printers of the Jewish 
race. To own and to read all these books and to possess a 
few examples of the work of the greater Italian printers 
will be a pleasure that will inspire a printer’s career. 





WHY THE BABY WAS BOUNCED. 

The new baby had proved itself the possessor of extraor- 
dinary lung powers. One day baby’s brother, little Johnny, 
said to his mother: 

“ Ma, little brother came from heaven, didn’t he? ” 

“Yes, dear,”’ answered the mother. 

Johnny was silent for a minute and then he went on: 

“T say, ma.” 

“What is it, Johnny?” 

“T don’t blame the angels for throwing him out, do 
you? ” — The Craftsman. 
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Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 


Where Copy Should Be Followed Strictly. 

A.C. C., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, writes: ‘ Enclosed 
, d wrapper on which the writer criticized the capitaliza- 
n of some of the words on the side panels, especially 
ie words ‘ Borne,’ ‘ Oil,’ ‘ Day,’ ‘ Stomach,’ and ‘ Nausea.’ 
ie engravers of the plates contend that the letters were 
pitalized to balance with the lines above, which were 
pitalized. The writer contends that they are making 
is statement to clear themselves of any error. Of course 
ie writer realizes that anything can be capitalized in an 
advertisement of this character and still be correct, but 
the writer contends that if they capitalize the words above, 
they should also capitalize other words, such as ‘ milk,’ 
‘ wine,’ ‘ two teaspoonfuls,’ etc.; also by placing these words 
as mentioned above in lower case, it would not have altered 
the typographical appearance.” 

Answer.— The reading in question is this: “COD 
LIVER OIL is a Food rather than a Drug, and is the most 
easily absorbed of any Fats. It increases Weight and 
improves the General Condition. The Emulsion of Cod 
Liver Oil with Hypophosphites of Lime, Soda and Potash 
is superior to the plain Oil. It is more readily Borne by 
the Stomach and does not cause Nausea. Dose for Adult, 
From one to two tablespoonfuls three times a Day, after 
meals; and for Children, one to two teaspoonfuls. It may 
be given mixed with milk or wine, if desired.” If I paid 
for the work I would not accept it in this form, but would 
insist upon having the words mentioned, and “ fats,” 
“ weight,” “ general condition,” “ plain oil,” “ day,” with- 
out capitals. In the case of any such job the most impor- 
tant consideration is that of pleasing the customer, and, 
with this in view, the most commendable procedure would 
be to reproduce literally what was written. This is the 
safest way wherever there is any possibility of dispute 
over the style of a job, since it gives the printer or engraver 
a perfect defense. In this particular instance the engraver 
probably worked without any close reasoning as to relative 
importance of the words, since he used capitals in some 
cases and not in others where the words were equally 
prominent. If perchance he really followed copy in this, 
he should give that as his reason; but he probably changed 
from copy. If he thought change necessary, he should 
have consulted the customer and procured his assent before 
doing the work. Had I been the customer the assent would 
not have been given. 
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Preposition at End of Sentence. 


Keyboard, New York, recalls an old moot point as fol- 
lows: ‘Memories of public-school instruction will not 
down, although common sense contradicts it in many 
respects, for instance in the matter of ending a sentence 
with a preposition — which is often the only logical thing 
to end it with. I hate to sidestep —‘ with which to end it.’ 


HORACE TEALL. 


Replies can not be made by mail. 


Which do you think the most of —or of which do you 
think the most — naturalness and ease, or exact grammar 
at the expense of these desiderata? ” 

Answer.— Ease and naturalness are far preferable to 
what is meant here by “ exact grammar.” But exact gram- 
mar does not demand the stiltified expression in these cases, 
notwithstanding the old-time teaching in schools. Every 
grammarian admits the existence in good use of many idio- 
matic expressions that violate the standard rules of gram- 
mar, and naturally some admitted idioms are often classed 
as violations of grammar although they are truly gram- 
matical. I can do no better than to quote from “ Connec- 
tives of English Speech,” by J. C. Fernald, synonym editor 
of the Standard Dictionary, whose book is published by the 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York: “In fact, the 
preposition or ‘ word placed before’ may be the very last 
word in the sentence, placed after everything else, while 
yet the meaning is perfectly clear; as, ‘This is the gun 
that he was shot with. Many grammarians have under- 
taken to fight this thoroughly live and vernacular idiom, 
and force the preposition into conforming to its name 
by always standing before its object. But the idiom is 
stronger than the grammarians. The people go on using 
the prohibited idiom in conversation every day, and an 
examination of our literature shows that this idiom has 
the indorsement of the foremost writers of our language.” 
He quotes a dozen sentences from famous authors, and then 
says: “It is an element of power in the English language 
that it can thus march across technicalities to attain the 
great purpose of speech — the expression of thought — 
securing directness and emphasis without sacrifice of clear- 
ness.” 

Possessive Pronouns — Different Words. 

J. G., Cincinnati, Ohio, writes: “For some time past I 
have been noting an error in grammar which seems quite 
common. I refer to the incorrect punctuation of the pos- 
sessive case of the word ‘it.’ In a number of cities I have 
visited I have noticed display cards advertising shoes, in 
prominent store windows, on which the words ‘it’s sim- 
plicity’’ occur. These cards are not of the ordinary, ugly 
sort with which poor grammar and orthography are usually 
associated; they demonstrate the highest taste in attrac- 
tive typography and colorwork. I presume that the cards 
were gotten up and distributed by an advertising syndicate. 
The apostrophe of the possessive case is a source of woe to 
a great many people. The punctuation mark is used to 
denote the omission of one or more letters. At one time 
the use of the possessive case was shown by the addition 
of ‘es’ to the noun: thus, boy —boyes, hand — handes. 
Later the letter ‘e’ was omitted and the apostrophe sup- 
plied the ellipsis. I doubt, however, that the possessive 
case of a pronoun was formed in the same manner. If it 
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were, then ‘ it’s’ would probably be correct. What would 
be true for one pronoun would be equally true of others. 
Presuming that ‘it’s’ is correct, then the words ‘her’s,’ 
‘ your’s,’ ‘ our’s,’ and ‘ their’s’’ would also be correct. I con- 
tend that the word ‘it’s’ used as a possessive is incorrect. 
Is my contention justified in your opinion? In reading a 
story by Edgar Allan Poe, I have been puzzled by a word 
which is employed twice in the story and spelled differently 
in each place. I noticed the word first in the phrase ‘ that 
ingenuous face’ and then in the phrase ‘ by what ingenious 
train of reasoning.’ The words to which I have reference 
are ‘ingenuous’ and ‘ingenious.’ They are both used as 
adjectives and appear to have the same meaning in each 
case. Can you explain the dissimilarity in spelling or have 
the words different meanings in each case? ” 

Answer.— Possessive personal pronouns are incorrect 
with the apostrophe. They are correctly written its, hers, 
yours, ours, theirs. This is not in any sense a question of 
punctuation or of grammar, but of the form of the words. 
In its intent the contention is right, but it is not understand- 
ingly expressed. A word is not employed twice in the 
phrases from Poe. An ingenuous face is a truthful or guile- 
less face; ingenious reasoning is reasoning that shows inge- 
nuity or adroitness. It is not a case of spelling the same 
word in two ways, but of using two totally distinct words, 
with different meanings. 









“THE CORNHILL BOOKLET” REVIVED. 


The exquisite specimen of the art of W. A. Dwiggins, 
shown in his imaginative drawing, “ The Last War,” on 
page 208 of this issue, is from the October issue of The 
Cornhill Booklet, reprinted here by special permission. 

Many who recall the little magazine that introduced to 
American readers Eugene Field’s “ Tribune Primer,” Oscar 
Wilde’s “ Ballad of Reading Gaol,” and Gordon Craig’s 
woodcuts, will be glad to learn that it is to resume publica- 
tion. It was originated in 1900 by Alfred Bartlett and ran 
until 1905, when it came to be classed along with The Chap 
Book, The Lark, and The Knight Errant, as one of those 
little periodicals that were too good to survive American 
strenuosity. Of the first number, Mr. Bartlett, then work- 
ing in a $12-a-month attic on Cornhill, printed one thousand 
copies. Within twenty-four hours of the time he issued 
them he received a telegram from The American News 
Company: “Cornhill Booklet has caught on. Selling like 
hot cakes. Send 1,000 more at once.” The twenty-three 
numbers that followed contained uncollected writings by 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Eugene Field and Rudyard Kipling, not to 
mention designs, book-plates and woodcuts, that, together 
with its exemplary typography, soon made the booklet a 
favorite. Only a pressure of other business forced Mr. 
Bartlett to discontinue publication rather than allow the 
quality of the booklet to dwindle through lack of proper 
management. 

His reason for starting it up again is a change in the 
public attitude toward the little in art and literature 
that has been recently demonstrated in the little theaters 
throughout the country. He believes that the little maga- 
zine offers unique advantages in that, in ignoring the 
impersonal public and seeking its audience among the 
appreciative few, it may present short, intimate material 
that would be considered out of keeping in a larger periodi- 
cal. In addition to letters and uncollected writings of well- 
known authors, the new Cornhill Booklet is to contain 
poems, stories, essays, and comment intended to make it of 
timely as well as permanent interest to friends of literature. 
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The issue for October contains a surprise in the form of 
unpublished fragments of Oscar Wilde’s “ De Profundis,” 
interesting not only as literature, but as a revelation of 
Wilde’s life and thoughts. A delightful uncollected poem 
by Leigh Hunt, a poem by Percy MacKaye, satirical com- 
ment on contemporaries by Arthur Spencer Morley, a 
fourth dimensional fiction, by Glenn Palmer, and copious 
notes make up the rest of the letterpress. Not the least 
interesting feature is the double-page copperplate repro- 
duction of W. A. Dwiggins’ drawing, “ The Last War,” 
which we show, as already stated, on page 208. 

For the future numbers the publisher announces uncol- 
lected writings from the pens of William Makepeace 
Thackeray, Robert Louis Stevenson, John Synge, Maurice 
Maeterlinck, Arthur Upson, Arthur Simons, Walter Savage 
Landor, and others. In view of this program, it will not 
be the fault of the editors if The Cornhill Booklet does not 
soon regain a widespread popularity among appreciativ« 
people. 





EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM LAUNCHED AT 
NEW YORK CONVENTION. 


In the mass of forward movements that has marked th: 
progress of organization among employers, none is mor« 
important, ambitious or beneficial than the educational 
system fairly launched at the New York convention. It is 
comprehensive and evidently well-fitted to give the indus- 
try “the highly trained, efficient leadership enjoyed by th« 
engineering profession,” which is the aspiration of the 
unusually capable committee that has brought the plan to 
its present stage. 

The scheme comprehends the part-time, or elemental, 
school, a type of which is established in Chicago, and which 
takes care of apprentices. The next step is typified by the 
school at Indianapolis, where students devote their whole 
time to the studies, and which include estimating and other 
business instruction. The arrangement with the Carnegie 
Institute at Pittsburgh completes the structure. This is 
the university, at is were, and we are assured the instruc- 
tion “ shall have for its purpose the broad training of men 
for executive and administrative positions in our industry 
and to create a high professional spirit.” 

Much of this is speculative, of course, but the commit- 
tee has been doing actual work in the preparation of text- 
books. This work is divided into nine parts, including sixty 
volumes. The selection and arrangement of subjects was a 
knowledge-using and time-consuming effort, and the result 
challenges our admiration. The studies run the gamut 
from an explanation of the point system to an exposition of 
cost-accounting. 

Following its logical bent, the committee has issued its 
first text-book, and it deals with type. It is from the pen 
of A. A. Stewart, and easily takes first place in its class. 
If this text-book is an augury of what is to follow, the edu- 
cational literature of the graphic arts will be enriched 
beyond that of any other industry of which we have knowl- 
edge. 





GO TO PRESS IN AN AIRSHIP. 
“T think,” said the editor, in a worried tone, “ that I 
will drop journalism and take to astronomy.” 
“ Why? ” ? 
“ Because astronomers have more space than they know 
what to do with.”— The Bookseller, Newsdealer and Sta- 
tioner. 

















GOOD PRINTING 


HE refinement of good printing 

is apparent in the product of the 

WoRLD PRINTING COMPANY. 
The artistic touch is dominant in the 
harmony of effect produced. Cor- 
rectness of style in all-engraved and 
printed work is manifest. Each order, 
whether an engraved announcement 
or a bulky catalog, receives the same 
intelligent attention from our experts. 
Our many portfolios of samples will 
help you to make satisfactory selection 





WORLD PRINTING COMPANY 
325 POLK STREET 
BELLEVILLE, MICHIGAN 









































Awarded first prize of twenty-five dollars in contest conducted 
by THE INLAND PRINTER for the best arrangement of 
a printer’s announcement. 


By John C. Kemmer, New York city. 
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WORLD PRINTING CO. 
325 POLK ST., BELLEVILLE, MICH. 





Second place. Harry W. Liggett, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 
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Third place. 
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THE REFINEMENT OF GOOD PRINTING 
IS APPARENT IN THE PRODUCT OF THE 
WORLD PRINTING COMPANY. 
THE ARTISTIC TOUCH IS DOMINANT IN 
THE HARMONY OF EFFECT PRODUCED. 
CORRECTNESS OF STYLE IN ALL EN- 
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Fourth place. Chas. F. Skelly, Altoona, Pennsylvania. 


Fifth place. Milton E. Dill, Baltimore, Maryland. 














Cornelius Spaans, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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Sixth place. Milton E. Dill, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Seventh place. A. R. Wilkins, 
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Eighth place. B. W. Radcliffe, Macon, Georgia. 
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an engraved announcement or a 
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World Printing Co. 
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Ninth place. Frank Lindquist, Denver, Colorado. 
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Tenth place. Ernest B. Fiedler, Raspeburg, Maryland. 
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Twelfth place. Geo. W. Stair, Denver, Colorado. Thirteenth place. E. A. Frommader, Moline, Illinois. 
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By Milton E. Dill, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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By Milton E. Dill, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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By David J. Gildea, Cotonsville, Maryland. 
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Ben Wiley, Charleston, Illinois. 
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By Ellis Coleman, Shreveport, Louisiana. By B. W. Radcliffe, Macon, Georgia. 
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By J. F. Tucker, New Philadelphia, Ohio. By A. Schneider, Prince’s Bay, New York. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


this series of articles the pr will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and examples 
'l be specialized and treated as exhaustively possible, the examples being criticized on fund. tal principles —the basis of all art expression. 


By this method the printer will iendon' his taste wal skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 
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Result of Announcement Contest. 

The announcement contest conducted by this 
department, and which closed October 15, was suc- 
cessful both from the standpoints of interest — mani- 
fest in the number of competitors — and the quality 
of the specimens. There were so many of almost uni- 
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Neat arrangement of announcement by Ernest R. Tucker, 
Toronto, Canada. 


form excellence the judges were compelled to get 
down to a close analysis in order to select the prize- 
winners. 

While the number of compositors taking part in 
the competition is slightly smaller than in the cover- 
page contest conducted by THE INLAND PRINTER some 
time ago, nevertheless over four hundred different 


printers sent in examples, and some sent as many as 
seven different arrangements of the copy. That such 
a large number of men should be sufficiently inter- 
ested in this work to devote their time to competing 
is a gratifying demonstration of the educational value 
of work of this character. When one considers that 
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Attractive, artistic design submitted by J. Orville Wood, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


the contest ran through a period of but forty-five 
days, this large number is remarkable. 

The announcement is a line of work the average 
printer is but infrequently called upon to handle, and 
for that reason the showing of announcements in this 
issue should prove educational as well as interesting. 
Those who failed to win a prize can do no better than 
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compare their own entries with those winning places 
and see exactly where they failed. 

The first prize, $25, was won by John C. Kemmer, 
with Palmer & Oliver, New York city; the second 
prize, $15, was won by Harry W. Liggett, Ottawa, 
Ontario, Can.; the third prize, $10, was won by 
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Entry No. 4. 


Cornelius Spaans, with the University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The ten $3 prizes were won by Charles 
F. Skelly, Altoona, Pa.; Milton E. Dill, Baltimore, 
Md. (2); A. R. Wilkins, Seattle, Wash.; B. W. Rad- 
cliffe, Macon, Ga.; Frank Lindquist, Denver, Colo.; 
Ernest B. Fiedler, Raspeburg, Md.; Harry W. Howes, 
Springfield, Mass.; George W. Stair, Denver, Colo.; 
E. A. Frommader, Moline, Ill. 

We show in the eight-page insert in this issue the 
thirteen winning designs, together with fourteen 
others, the latter being selected with a view to show- 
ing the wide range of ideas submitted by the various 
contestants. But in all of the specimens shown there 
is apparent an air of simplicity which is pleasing to 
the esthetic senses and makes reading a simple oper- 
ation. It is characteristic of these designs that no 
effort toward unusual effects has been made. 


Some That Failed to Win. 

It occurs to us that in connection with the repro- 
duction of those designs shown in the color insert 
immediately preceding this section, which possess 
special merit, a rather complete criticism of some 
that show violations of good design and typography 
might prove interesting to those submitting them as 
well as to all readers of THE INLAND PRINTER. Inas- 


much as the idea is to prove helpful and not in the 
least discouraging, the names of those printers respon- 
sible for these designs are withheld. As’stated in the 
announcement of this contest, those who did not land 
among the winners can rest assured that they lost in 
a good fight. The exceptionally high character of the 
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Rearrangement of No. 4. 


winning specimens and of many which ran close sec- 
onds, verifies this assertion and makes the sting of 
defeat less severe. 

In looking over the specimens upon their return 
from the judges and the notations thereon, one mar- 
vels at the number of designs that failed of a high 
ranking for some one simple, easily avoided fault. 
A New Orleans printer, the general run of whose 
work is of a high character, had an excellent chance 
for first place but for a bad bit of spacing. His design 
was exceptional, and his selection of stock and the 
adaptability of his style of execution to that stock 
was above reproach. It seems hard that so easily a 
corrected fault should stand in the way of its win- 
ning. One can not be too careful in this matter of 
spacing, for the least variation is easily seen, and 
greater variations mar the appearance of a printed 
design to as great an extent almost as any other vio- 
lation of good typography. 

The specimens reproduced herewith are selected 
because of the opportunities they afford to bring out 
important features, and for the greatest possible 
good a strict consideration of the reproductions in 
connection with the criticism is requested. 

ENTRY No. 4.— The compositor, in the first place, 
failed to grasp the correct idea as to the proper treat- 
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ment of an announcement and his design has more of 
the appearance of an advertisement. This is true 
not only because of its arrangement, but also because 
of the display letter used, which is altogether too 
large and bold for such work and, furthermore, has 
not the “class,” or style, necessary to complete suc- 
cess in announcement printing. The Swastika orna- 
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Entry No. 87. 


ments, omens of good luck, are not appropriate deco- 
ration, notwithstanding the word “good.” Good 
printing is not a result of good luck, but of good work. 
Another point which mars to a considerable degree 
the effectiveness of this design is that the rules do 
not join properly, due perhaps to the fact that they 
were worn and battered. With no satisfactory rules 
at hand the compositor will do well to compose his 
design in such manner as to eliminate the need of 
their use. Proportion is violated in the centering of 
the middle group, the space above and below showing 
a monotonous equality rather than a pleasing varia- 
tion. Spacing is not uniform in the middle group, 
there being too little between words in the last line 
and too much between words in those lines toward 
the center of the group and especially between sen- 
tences. We are showing beside this design the same 
matter rearranged according to suggestions contained 
herein, and have incorporated a decorative ornament 
symbolical of the printing business. While the 
rearranged design still retains the effect of an adver- 
tisement, its improved appearance should prove edu- 
cational to readers of this department. 

Entry No. 87, while rather effectively displayed, 


is in a style better suited to a title-page arrangement. 
As a title-page, or in any way considered, it is over- 
displayed, a fact which makes for difficulty in reading 
and a natural and consequent loss of advertising 
effectiveness. It rather gives a hint of cheapness, 
and as a printer’s announcement is designed to appeal 
especially to high-class business men, it should be, 
above all, dignified in arrangement. 

ENTRY No. 132.— Shape harmony is seriously vio- 
lated in this example, the upper or main group being 
oblong in shape and thus inharmonious with the 
rather narrow page. Care should always be taken 
that the long dimensions of type groups run parallel 
to the long dimensions of the paper on which they are 
printed. The fact that the ornament is shaped in pro- 
portion to the shape of the page does not assist in 
overcoming the fault. Here another error of design 
is apparent —a lack of proportion. This is because 
the white spaces at either side of the ornament are 
approximate in width to the width of the ornament. 
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Entry No. 132. 


The groups at either side are ineffective, owing to 
the wide letter-spacing necessary to bring all lines 
to prescribed measure. These constitute the impor- 
tant errors, but they are emphasized by details of 
minor, yet certain, importance. The solid-black deco- 
ration about the initial letter violates tone harmony 
for the reason that it is stronger in tone and more 
prominent than anything else on the page. An 
improvement could be made here by printing the 
decoration in color and the letter “ T ” in black. The 
little paragraph-marks have no effectiveness because 
of the fact that they are inconspicuous among letters 
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Entry No. 415. 


of so much greater strength. Outside of being a 
rather unnecessary aid to paragraphing, these marks 
are essentially decoration and as such should deco- 
rate, to do which they should be seen. The young 
man who sent this specimen does work every day far 
superior, and we wonder if, in his effort to do some- 
thing out of the ordinary, he did not lose sight of 
well-grounded principles of which we are sure he has 
complete knowledge. 

EntrY No. 415 came “ within one ” of making an 
excellent announcement. In a general way, from the 
heading down, it is a neat, effective piece of work. 
True, the cut-off made of geometric squares just over 
the signature is below the center of white space 
between the firm-name and the group above it. If 
not placed above center in the proportion of 3 to 5, 
it should at least be centered. Spacing is at fault in 
some of the lines of the main group, especially toward 
the top, where it is extremely wide between words. 
Copper, brass or cardboard letter-spacing would have 
assisted in reducing the space between words and the 
whole could have been kept more even and the tone 
nearer uniform. But the thing which is most respon- 
sible for the ill-effect caused by the page is the 
placing of the heading at the side, contrary to the 
symmetrical placement of the signature and the text- 
matter. Had the compositor used type one size 
larger he could have secured a line of the same length 
as the signature and, at the same time, strength neces- 
sary for better balance. Ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred the compositor who experiments with side- 
heads fails, and for that reason THE INLAND PRINTER 
has always advocated the composition of symmetrical 
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Rearrangement of No. 415. 


arrangements, secured only by the centering of all 
lines. We show beside No. 415 a rearrangement as 
suggested, which we feel sure will prove an effective 
illustration of the points we have endeavored to bring 
out. Of course it is impossible for us to reset these 
designs to show the advantage gained by careful 
spacing, and must content ourselves with a rearrange- 
ment of the proofs sent us. 
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Frontispiece of attractive booklet by Paper House of New 
England, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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Correspondence is invited. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


This department is devoted entirely to the interests of apprentices, and the subjects taken up are selected for their immediate practical value. 
Specimens of apprentices’ work will be criticized by personal letter. 


Technical Club, 624-632 Sherman Street, Chicago. 


Simplicity in Typographic Design. 

Fashion in typography has exerted an influence 
on its character from the very inception of the idea 
of movable types. From the time when a job was 
finished only when a network of rules was twisted 
about the type-matter, the style of typography has 
undergone wondrous changes. The tendency has been 
toward simplicity. 

By simplicity, severity is not intended. It does 
not dictate an absolute doing away with all decora- 
tion. The fullest meaning of the word, as given in 
the dictionary, is its correct application to typo- 
graphic design. The essence of that definition, 
according to Webster, is: 


arrangement is difficult of comprehension. The first 
consideration in its construction seems to have been 
the arrangement of the rules and border units, which 
is wholly meaningless. This done, the compositor 
apparently placed the various groups of matter wher- 
ever opportunity afforded space, and opportunity did 
not admit of a very orderly arrangement, as one can 
readily see. Strictly speaking, there are about ten 
distinct groups in this page, counting the mass of 
border units at the top of the page as one. This is 
true not so much for the reason that the various 
groups are far removed, for they are not, but for the 
reason that the arrangement is so disorderly, and the 








“Quality or state of be- 
ing unmixed or uncom- 
pounded; not complex; 
consistency of few parts; 
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freedom from intricacy.” 

To secure this simplic- 
ity, to which both artistic 
excellence and _ display 
value owe allegiance, we 
must gather the lines of 
our typographic designs 
into as few groups as pos- 
sible, so that the whole can 
readily be grasped and 
easily comprehended by 
the reader. They should 
be so arranged that the 
eye can read with a mini- 
mum of effort and with 
the least possible shift 
of vision. Furthermore, 
placement must be such 
that the relation of the 
lines and masses toward 
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is simplicity 


It is difficult in its ap- 
parent confusion for the 
eye of the reader to grasp 
the meaning or intent of 
the matter as a _ whole, 
and effectiveness is lost 
through lack of simplicity. 

How different is our re- 
setting in accordance with 
modern twentieth-century 
ideas of display. Here the 
symmetrical arrangement 
of the two groups places 
the matter in a position 
easily accessible to the eye 
of the reader. The orna- 
mentation strengthens the 
matter rather than seérv- 
ing to subordinate it as in 
the other example, and for 








each other is pleasing. 
Order is therefore neces- 
sary for simplicity. 

On the following page 
is a reproduction of the 
title-page to a book of job specimens gotten out about 
the year 1885, which illustrates not. only the style 
in vogue at that time, but shows that complexity of 


this reason does not affect 
the simplicity of the whole. 
The use of rule in the reset 
example serves to hold the 
page together, an aid to 
simplicity, whereas the intricate arrangement of 
rules in the old-time example is confusing and dis- 
tracting, to say the least, and meaningless as well. 
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ered a simple design, not because its construction 
coincided with authoritative definitions of the word, 
but because its arrangement was so much less diffi- 
cult and required so much less time in execution than 
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Simplicity is violated in this design. The complexity of its 
arrangement makes reading difficult. 


the practice of rule-twisting, just at that time in ill- 
repute owing to its almost prohibitive cost. Not asa 
matter of technical education, but more especially as 
an item of interest showing the growth of the trade 
from artistic and display points of view, we quote 
here a paragraph from the book of which Fig. 1 is 
the title-page: 

“You have seen books of printing specimens 
before. But did you ever see any that were not full 
of elaborate colors, ornate initials and intricate 
curves? The severe competition of the present 
demands taste and simplicity — every-day one-color 
jobs that not only look well, but can be set quickly.” 

In determining the number and arrangement of 
the groups on the page in one’s efforts toward sim- 
plicity, the preliminary sketch will be of the greatest 
value. This sketch need not in any way approach a 
drawing, nor need it contain any lettering. It is only 
necessary to indicate in a simple manner the outlines 
of the various groups. It is the work of but a few 
moments, but it gives a good idea of what will be the 
appearance of the finished design, and we start the 
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At the time Fig. 1 was composed it was consid- 











work with a clear conception of what will be, instead 
of going at it in a haphazard manner. An analysis 
of Figs. 1 and 2 on this basis will illustrate this 
point. Imagine preliminary sketches made for these 
specimens. An adequate idea of what would be the 
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A rearrangement along simple lines. Note how much less diffi- 
cult reading is made by smaller number of groups. 





finished appearance of Fig. 2 could be gained in 
this way, and the sketch in itself would furnish a 
pleasing arrangement. But with Fig. 1 it is entirely 
different. An indication of the separate groups in 
this page would produce a complex mass of lines 
which would be far from satisfactory. If the sketch 
or plan from which we are to build up our design is 
not pleasing, it is entirely improbable that the fin- 
ished work will be anything but the same. If a sketch 
of this kind had been made for Fig. 1 prior to its 
being put into type, it is hardly probable that it would 
have been set as it was. 

Cultivate a simple style and the satisfaction of 
doing good work will not be the only advantage, for 
the saving of time and money will prove interesting 
as well. 





Review of Specimens. 


WALTER SANKEY, Del Rio, Texas.— Your work on the Schu- 
bert & Bryan and Walton Brothers’ statements is thoroughly work- 
manlike except for several wrong-font letters in the first-named 
specimen. Practice clean distribution. Neither the wave rules 


nor the other rules used inside the panels are harmonious with 
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that used for the outside panels in the note-head for G. B. Duke, 
and the bronze is unsatisfactory on the heading for the Green 
Commission Company. The green should have been stronger, and 
an orange-red would have been preferable to the bronze for print- 
ing the rules. 

Wo. F. Harvey, Waterbury, Connecticut.— The booklet cover 


recital program the monotony of Old English should have been 
broken — in fact, the best effect would have been attained by set- 
ting simply the word “ Recital’? and the name of the performer 
in gothic, using roman for the matter set in small type. 

CHARLES N. DANIEL, Del Rio, Texas.— You made a decided 
improvement in the letter-head for the Herald. This is true 
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Page arrangement by sixteen-year-old apprentice under instruc- 
tion of J. B. Maddigan, Pontiac, Illinois. 


is excellent, harmony of type and decoration being very pleasing. 
It is reproduced herewith. 

MARK FISHER, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— The card is excel- 
lent as to design, our only suggestion for improvement being to 
brighten the red somewhat with yellow. 

CARLYLE DENNIS, Winnipeg, Canada.— You do excellent work 
for one of your age, but you should avoid the use of extended and 
condensed types in the same job. 

WALTER SANKEY, Del Rio, Texas.— Your advertisements as a 
whole are very good, but in the bathing-suit ad. for the Leader 
the border is entirely too prominent, overshadowing to a marked 
extent the reading-matter enclosed. In the Block advertisement, 
the type in which you set the word “ Why” in display is a 
“‘nightmare,”’ and, in addition, the word, standing out as it does 
beyond all the remainder of the advertisement, has no display 
value. The reasons for the firm’s selling more goods than any 
other store in the town are the matters deserving prominence, not 
the mere word ‘“‘ Why.” 

WALTER WALLICK, Cerro Gordo, Illinois.— Your last consign- 
ment of specimens is hardly up to standard of previous excellent 
work, spacing being at fault in several instances. The letter-head 
for O. N. East, in which you attempted a squared arrangement 
of the left-hand group, could be improved by eliminating the space 
between letters, centering it in the group. The last three lines 
could then be centered, and the symmetrical long-and-short-line 
arrangement would offer a great improvement. On the fourth 
page of the Methodist Episcopal booklet the line is too long, offer- 
ing a disagreeable difference in margins at sides and top. In the 
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Showing how great an improvement can be made by a few simple 
changes. See review. 


because you used but one face of type, assuring harmony — the 
arrangement is more legible, and is more simple through closer 
unity of parts. The colors, also, are more pleasing. As a sug- 
gested improvement on your own, we would place a rule inside 
the decorative border, running it and the two inside rules in color, 
leaving the decorative border in the form with the type-matter. 
While the Grand Leader advertisement is simple and legible, two. 
things mar its artistic appearance and bar it from the truly excel- 
lent class. There is not sufficient strength in the heading, which 
should be stronger than the signature, and roman capitals instead 
of italic capitals would more nearly conform to the contour of 
the advertisement. Practice the simple style evinced in this 
advertisement and you will not go far wrong, for legibility is 
always of prime importance in advertising composition. 

J. B. MADDIGAN, Pontiac, Illinois ——- The cover composed by 
the sixteen-year-old apprentice of less than a year’s experience is 
an improvement over the copy, being more modern in style and 
better suited to that character of work. Minor alterations. would 
make of it an exceptionally neat piece of work. The first of these 
would be to increase the depth of the upper panel so that margins. 
about the type-group would be uniform at top, bottom and sides. 
We would suggest setting the group in type one size larger, more 
nearly in proportion to the size of the page and to occupy more 
space horizontally. The ornament could be placed about four 
picas higher, so that the space above and below would represent 
a pleasing variation rather than a monotonous equality. These 
suggestions are by way of possible improvement, and while the 
explanation seems rather extended, one should not infer that the 
design is at all bad, for the suggested changes are slight and entail 
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Third place, Harry Freeburg. 


Sixth place, William Handleman. 


Prize -Winning Specimens in Denver Apprentice Contest. 


but little work. We consider the design excellent indeed for one 
of such limited experience, and are showing a reproduction here- 
with, together with a resetting carrying out our suggestions set 
forth above. 

MELVINE P. HowpeEN, Fillmore, New York.—In letter-heads 
and bill-heads you place the firm-name too high, and the effect 
of crowding the top margin is displeasing. In the interests of 
symmetry, or order, the address in the card for Geo. Traugott 
Manufacturing Company should have been placed in the lower 
right-hand corner. Only three of the corners being filled, gives 
an effect of incompleteness. Your other specimens are very good 
indeed. 

Jos. L. Hit, Port Colborne, Ontario, Canada.— The com- 
position of the Citizen card is very satisfactory, but the color 
arrangement is not pleasing. Proportion and symmetry should 
be practiced in breaking up a form for color just as in its com- 
position. Our suggestions for a color rearrangement, and also 
for a slight change in composition, are as follows: Place the 
name of the city and province in the lower right-hand corner and 
print it in brown. The matter now in that corner should be placed 
where the address stands, the two items simply exchanging posi- 
tions. Set the town and province in type one size larger and the 
name of the editor in the lower left-hand corner one size smaller, 
centering the three lines in that corner upon each other. In green, 
print only the rule, as at present, and the two lines at the top. 
The brown should be darker, as the green is too prominent on the 
ecard. The modern letter in the two upper lines, and the italic, 
offer a disagreeable contrast with the Cheltenham used for the 
main display. The two main lines in the circular are not of 
pleasing shape, being very old and obsolete. 





Result of Denver Contest. 

The problem for the September contest conducted 
by Denver Typographical Union, No. 49, for its 
apprentice members was a business-card for a firm 
of music dealers. A feature of the contest was the 
fact that four of the cards possessed almost equal 


merit, but after much deliberation the committee 
awarded prizes as follows: First prize, Eugene 
Thompson, Hoeckel’s. Second prize, Earl Barcus, 
Kistler’s. Third prize, Harry Freeburg, Baker 
Printing Company. 

The comment of the judges on these business-cards 
in connection with the reproductions above should 
prove interesting as well as informative to all read- 
ers of this department. 

No. 1.— In this specimen the rule gives an artistic effect to an 
otherwise plain job. It possesses neatness and legibility, and is 
well balanced. The label placed in this position does not help the 
appearance of the card. Stepping off “ Main 1148” about 18 
points to the right would have been an improvement. 


No. 2.— As previously stated, there is little room for choice 
between the first three entries. Having the two lines of business 
in one grouping in the same size type makes it harder to read at 
a glance than if it were separated. Compare with Nos. 1 and 3. 

No. 3.— “‘ Musical Instruments and Sheet Music” in one size 
smaller type would have been better. There are very few business 
houses of the caliber of the Denver Music Company which would 
permit of a round-corner business-card. A square-corner card is 
much more artistic. 

No. 6.— Typographically, this is a neat set-up. It is not so 
appropriate as it might be; in fact, is better adapted to an 
admission ticket for a musicale, or the like. 

The third-prize specimen is shown in but one color, 
for the reason that it is impossible to reproduce it as 
originally printed, there being a solid buff tint back 
of the type-matter inside the border. 

In addition to the three prize-winning specimens, 
an informal arrangement of the copy by William 
Handleman, an apprentice in the employ of the 
Hirschfeld Press, is also shown. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and sp of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose 


should be marked ‘“‘For Criticism,” and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Postage on packages containing specimens must not be included 
in k of i unless letter postage is placed on the entire hk Pp must be mailed flat. If rolled they will not be criticized. 











BERGMAN BROTHERS, Chicago, Illinois.— Your card is a novelty, 
and an attractive one as well. 

THE STIRLING PREss, New York city.— Your folder, 
Things We Do,” is attractively arranged and printed. 

Geo. W. Kinc & Son, Worcester, Massachusetts.— The an- 
nouncement of your steel-die reproduction process is an attrac- 
tive piece of work. 

ADVERTISING sent out by the Philadelphia Ledger is invariably 
effective and valuable from the standpoint of display. A folder, 
“ Philadelphia Got What She Wanted,” is cleverly executed. 


“ The 


BROWN PRINTING COMPANY, Camden, Arkansas.— The idea 
giving birth to your latest blotter is commendable. It is well 
written, but overdisplay and too much “ gingerbread” in its 
typographical make-up cause it to lose both artistic effect and 
advertising value. Strive always for simplicity. 

FLoyp H. LINcoLN, Walton, New York.— The recital ticket is 
an admirable example of chaste job composition. The cover of 
the school booklet could be improved only by lowering the upper 
group and raising the lower group. Your effort seems to have 
been to make the margins uniform at top and sides, but a little 
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Hand-lettered business card, illustrating balance out of center. 


Hopson PRINTING CoMPANY, Omaha, Nebraska.— Blotters 
and envelope-slips sent us are satisfactory as to design, but the 
use of hyphens, colons, etc., to fill out lines is to be decried. 

Tue Recorp Company, St. Augustine, Florida.— The idea of 
using the imprinted back of a railroad-folder cover for letter- 
head purposes is a novel and valuable idea, especially when so 
cleverly printed as that sent us. 

“ The Lehigh,” organ of the Lehigh Portland Cement Company, 
is an admirable publication, the excellence of which reflects much 
credit on its producers, The Wm. F. Fell Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Half-tones therein are especially well printed. 

Tom Titt PRINTING CoMPANY, Wallingford, Pennsylvania.— 
In your bill-head a light tint of brown would have proven more 
effective than the red used for the background. The small blotter 
is too complicated in design, being cut up into many groups, 
which tend to make reading difficult. Strive for simplicity rather 
than eccentricity, and make your advertising matter easy to read 
if you want the greatest possible results. Red is a very brilliant 
color and should be used in very small quantities, a touch of it 
brightens the job and is more effective than if a larger quantity 
is used. Borders should not subordinate the type-matter they sur- 
round, but should rather serve to make the type more prominent. 


variation, with the greater margin at the top, of course, is not 
only permissible but also very desirable in the opinion of some 
authorities. 

GEORGE WETZEL, New Orleans, Louisiana.— Your work is main- 
tained at a high standard, the style of composition and the 
unusual color combinations giving it character. We can select it 
without the least hesitation from any number of miscellaneous 
specimens. The letter-head for White Brothers is letter-spaced 
to a fault. 

B. M. SmitH, Bowling Green, Kentucky.— You have given 
proper relative prominence in the display of the News letter-head, 
but type-sizes are too large throughout. The red should be more 
nearly orange for most atractive results. Unsatisfactory joining 
of rules mars the appearance of the heading, and presswork, too, 
is at fault. 

JAcoB JACOBSON, Chicago, Illinois— The card composed by 
you of linotype units is novel in treatment and could be made 
very effective by a change in colors used. The words ‘“ Happy 
New Year” should be printed in a stronger green, whereas the 
inks used for the border should be weakened by the addition of 
white to the yellow and yellow to the red. As it stands, the promi- 
nence of the border overshadows the words of the greeting. 
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J. W. SuHort, Brantford, Ontario. 
— Your work is of a high standard, 
the presswork being excellent. The 
Watrous catalogue is admirable in 
every way. 

RaALepH W. PoLk, Plymouth, Indi- 
ana.— Your bill-head for the Republi- 
can is excellent, as is also the cover 
for the Civic Club. Smaller sizes of 
type on the Hohan bill-head would 
relieve the very apparent congestion 
and improve the design. Careful 
presswork is a feature of the speci- 
mens you send. 

Ep. A. McGrapy, Chicago, Illinois. 
— Seldom is a more uniformly high 
quality of workmanship maintained in 
specimens coming to this department 
than is represented in your liberal 
collection. There is a freshness. of 
style, or originality, too, that makes 
their inspection a delight. Several 
which should prove of inspiration and 
value to readers of this department 
are reproduced. In the menu-title for 
the Expressmen’s Mutual Benefit As- 
sociation the upper group is too near 
the decoration. We also feel certain 
an improvement could be made in the 
Graphic Arts letter-head, herewith re- 
produced, by setting the small group 
at the right in slightly smaller sizes of 
type. 

Wma. Eskew, Portsmouth, Ohio.— 
Presswork and composition are excel- 
lent in the work sent us, but an error 
in imposition on the rubber-stamp 
catalogue, which causes the margins to 
be uneven, mars the appearance of 
the finished work. The effect is not 
nearly as bad when the outside mar- 
gin is wider than the back, so we 
would suggest that in the future vou 
place too little rather than too much 
space in the channels representing the 
fold. The blotters are very satisfac- 
tory. 

Henry S. Eppy, New York city.— 
Your calendar for September is very 
attractive. 

DRAPER PRINTING COMPANY, 
mona, California.— ‘“‘ The Evidence 
is an attractively neat booklet, con- 
vineingly written, and should prove 
effective advertising. 

THE Trow Press, New York city. 
— The folder, ‘ Fitness for Its Pur- 
pose,” is, in line with others you have 
issued, excellent indeed. 

ELMER W. BLACKLOCK, Ithaca, New 
York.— Your catalogue of monotype 
typography is good, but the effective- 
ness could be improved very much by 
the use of orange rather than the dark 
red. The border used about the page 
is cleverly arranged, but the outside 
rule is too heavy, two-point being 
about the correct strength. 

THE OFFICIAL SOUVENIR of the sev- 
enth annual tournament of the Union 
Printers’ Baseball League, a product 
of Roessler Brothers’ plant, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, is well executed, both press- 
work and composition being of a high 
standard. The cover is particularly 
effective. 

The Willits News, Willits, Califor- 
nia.— In your letter-head an improve- 
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Attractive hanger issued by International Silver 
Company, Meriden, Connecticut. Interesting 
feature is that decoration on spoon has 
been used for decoration of hanger. 


ment would result if the decorative 
spots at either end of those words 
printed in red ink were removed and 
the line raised so as to center perpen- 
dicularly with the groups at either 
side of it. Centering the last line of 
the left group would also improve the 
heading materially. 

Liccett & GAGNIER, Detroit, Michi- 
gan.— While some of the pages of 
your brochure represent high-class 
work, others — particularly the title- 
page — give opportunities for much 
improvement. On this title-page such 
wide letter-spacing of the capitals at 
the bottom detracts from the effective- 
ness of the page. Avoid striving for 
squared arrangements when copy is 
such as to make it difficult. The color 
harmonies are all good. 

WARTBURG PUBLISHING House, Wav- 
erly, Iowa.— The county-fair catalogue 
is a job usually sent through the 
printing-office pell-mell without a 
thought as to quality. In their me- 
chanical imperfections the majority of 
these booklets are almost offensive to 
the eye, but the one you issued for the 
Bremer County Fair is an exception 
to the rule. 
much above the average for such work, 
and there seems to have been an effort 
made toward uniformity. The cover is 
very effective, but could have keen im- 
proved by a higher placement of the 
half-tone plate, now in the exact cen- 
ter. The upper group on the cover 
for the Chapter B. C. booklet is placed 
too high, while the ornament is too 
low. Ornaments used in this manner 
should invariably be placed somewhat 
above the center in the interests of 
both balance and proportion. The col- 
lege booklets and catalogues are ex- 
cellent. 

THE BaArtTA Press, Boston and New 
York.—‘‘Allies of the Army of Peace ”’ 
is of the same high-class character as 
previous booklets received from you, 
and should prove highly effective ad- 
vertising. The cover is handsome, the 
stock approximating in strength and 
effect the magnitude and character of 
the illustration. 

BooKLet Covers by Al. S. Cain, 
Provo, Utah, are in a general way 
effective. On that for the Snow Acad- 
emy, the large display line is set in too 
wide measure, its close proximity to 
the border at the sides being displeas- 
ing. On the cover for the Columbia 
Confectionery, the upper group is too 
high and the bottom group is too low. 
While balance seems fairly secure, the 
margins are not as satisfactory as they 
should be. 

LorInG - AXTEL CoMPANY, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts.— All the speci- 
mens sent us are excellent as regards 
presswork and composition, while a 
careful regard for the color of stock in 
the selection of inks adds a charm that 
is very pleasing. The booklet for the 
Connecticut Valley Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen is an admirable 
piece of work, the composition of ad- 
vertisements therein, contrary to the 
usual work of such character, being 
harmonious throughout. The cover of 


The advertisements are- 


on 
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the excellent book is herewith reproduced, but some of its charm 
has of course been lost in the reproduction. The original, printed 
in blue-green and gold, and embossed on yellow-brown cover-stock, 
is a handsome piece of work. The inner pages of dull-coated 
book printed in brown are also effective. All the other specimens 
are in a dignified, chaste style. 
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LUNDEEN PRINTING COMPANY, Fergus Falls, Minnesota.— 
While very bold, your letter-head is arranged in a simple manner 
and is therefore satisfactory. Printing it in brown on brown or 
buff stock would soften the rather harsh effect it gives printed 
in black. The town and State names should not be separated 
except by a comma, and in the case of your heading, should be 


JULIUS C. KIRCHNER, Treasurer WILLIAM T. LEYDEN, General Secretary 
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Letter-head arrangement by Ed. A. McGrady. 


THE PENCRAFT SERIES, recently cut by Barnhart Brothers & 


Spindler, Chicago, is a free letter which gives very satisfactorily _ 


the effect of hand-lettering. It is shown to good advantage, with 
harmonizing initials, in a circular sent out by that company. 

JoHN J. HELION, Brooklyn, New York.— Though distinctly 
novel, the covers are rather overdone, and we believe that the 
same ideas suggested rather than so thoroughly carried out would 
be more effective. They do show clever originality on your part, 
which is commendable. 

EARL PFAFF, Sandusky, Michigan.— While your program- 
booklet for the Sandusky Women’s Club is characterized by neat 
typography and careful presswork, an improvement would result 
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Proof-envelope form by Ed. A. McGrady, Chicago, Illinois. 


if the matter now centered on the pages was placed slightly 
above center. Another point, though not a serious fault, is that 
the Cheltenham Wide does not harmonize in shape with the wed- 
ding text used for headings. If the Cheltenham used was cne 
size smaller, the variation in shape would not be so noticeable. 


placed slightly to the right of the center, leaving only sufficient 
space for filling in the date. 

INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, Meriden, Connecticut.— The 
advertisements in color and the window-display matter are high- 
class in every respect. The manner in which the decoration of 
the design is made to conform to that of the silverware illustrated 
is admirable, and a hanger is reproduced herewith to show to our 
yeaders this harmonious relationship. 

St. CHARLES SCHOOL FoR Boys, St. Charles, Illinois.— The 
apprentices of your school did well with the half-tones, which are 
rather coarse for best results on highly calendered stock. The 
ink, too, is of rather inferior quality, which was also a handicap, 
but the boys surmounted these difficulties in a truly admirable 
manner and the result is satisfactory. The rules in green about 
the various pages are rather strong and obtrusive, which could 
have been corrected by adding considerable white to the green, 
making it a delicate tint. 

H. J. BRADFIELD, Helena, Arkansas.—In the long folder for 
The Business Men’s League we believe the rules used to under- 
seore the large display lines could be omitted and the space 
utilized for a larger size of type and condensed in conformity 





By Ed. A. McGrady, Chicago. 
shade of green on dark-green stock and very effective. 


Original printed in orange and 


with the shape of the page. We feel that a more simple style, 
with fewer decorative devices, as is characterstic of your other 
work, would improve the title. In the booklet for Pacaha Club 
we dislike the use of Cheltenham Bold for the reason that it is 
hardly suited to work of that character, possessing neither the 
classic characteristics appropriate for educational work, nor any- 
thing of daintiness in construction so desirable for use in print- 
ing intended to appeal to ladies. On the program for the Arkansas 
Federation of Women’s Clubs the border is too strong, even though 
printed in bronze. Your work, for the greater part, is excellent, 
and the use you make of Caslon Old Style is commendable. One 
of your program-titles is reproduced. 

MERCANTILE PRINTING COMPANY, Honolulu, Hawaii.—The com- 
mercial work you have sent us is, with one or two exceptions, 
satisfactory both as regards composition and presswork. The 
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colors you have used on the cover of the catalogue for the Iron 
Works Company give a dull, unsatisfactory effect, owing to the 
fact that the black to some extent subdues the tint used for the 
solid part of the letters. A brown for the outline and a very 
light tint of brown for the solids would have been preferable, as 
would also a very light green surrounded by a black outline. 


Attractive booklet cover by Loring-Axtel Company, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


The cover of the Commercial Club booklet could have been 
improved by setting the date and address in two lines, so that 
the shape of the group would be more condensed and har- 
monious with the shape of the page. 

ALPENA PRINTING Stup10, Alpena, Michigan.— Your blotters 
are every effective, but lines printed in red ink should not be 
underscored by rules printed in black. There is a tendency in some 


Handsome cover of catalogue issued by the G. O. Ballinger Com- 
pany, Richmond, Indiana. 


of your cards to use type-faces so large that the effect is con- 
gested and prominence is not so good as if the smaller sizes were 
used with more white space. One of your folders, which is very 
unusual and effective, is herewith reproduced. 

G. O. BALLINGER CoMPANY, Richmond, Indiana.— The cata- 
logue you have produced for the Starr Piano Company is very 
attractive. We regret, however, that the copy sent us is marred 
to some extent by offset. On the second page of text the initial 
is placed too high. The top of an initial of this character should 
line up with the top of the first line. You have lined up the let- 
ter in the initial with the top line of the text rather than the 
initial itself. The cover-design is reproduced herewith and is 
one of the handsomest designs of such character that has come 
to our attention. 

THE CRAFTERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Kansas City, Missouri.— 
“A Last Love Letter” is an interesting and highly effective 
booklet. While, in a general way, your booklet for the Dillen- 
beck School of Expression is satisfactory, minor defects mar its 
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Program title-page by Alpena Printing Company, Alpena, 
Michigan. 


appearance to some extent. Prominent among these is careless 
spacing about initials. The space at the bottom of an initial 
letter should approximate that at the side next the type. We 
feel also that the introducticn of Cheltenham into the work 
causes it to lose some value from an artistic standpoint. Suffi- 
cient prominence could have been secured with increased sizes 
of Caslon. Consistent use of one or two type-faces is responsible 
for more good printing than unusual arrangements. The em- 
bossed cover of this booklet is very attractive. 

THE MorriLt Press, Fulton, New York.— The cloth-bound 
catalogue you have executed for the Crouse-Hinds Company, 
Syracuse, New York, advertising its line of electrical products, 
is one of the most pretentious books of its kind ever received 
by THE INLAND PRINTER. The many half-tones are printed in 
an admirable manner, and where brass or copper is a part of 
the original article, a very natural effect is given in the half- 
tones by approximating that effect by tints under the half-tones. 
In fact, everything — typography, presswork, colorwork, stock 
and binding — combines to make it a finished product which 
should reflect credit upon the Morrill Press and make the 
Crouse-Hinds Company popular with the dealers to whom copies 
are sent. 
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THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CoMPANY, Chicago, Illinois.— The 
folder announcing your Special Service Department is nicely 
planned and well executed as to composition, presswork and 
embossing. A classy touch is given the folder by the blind- 
One page is 


embossed border and the light, solid tint inside it. 
reproduced herewith. 


A TRIBUTE 


Embossed cover of booklet by The Neuner Company, Los Angeles, 
California. 


THE NEUNER CoMPANY, Los Angeles, California.— The book- 
let, ‘A Tribute,” is an admirable exhibit of the printers” art. 
The cover of green stock, the design of which is embossed in white 
inside a blind-stamped panel, back of which is a tint of a lighter 
green than the stock, is indeed excellent. It is reproduced here- 
with. 

HENRY M. STANLEY, Coldwater, Kansas.— Your best work is 
represented in the blotters, because in them you have placed no 
unnecessary decoration. The other work suffers from being 
overdone, for in all the other designs one gets the impression 
that something was added after the work was already satis- 
factorily finished. This is manifest in the rules above the type- 
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Attractive card by Fred Reinecke, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, a student 
of the I. T. U. Course in Printing. 


group on your envelope, in the heavy band of color across the 
statement heading, in the rules about the two center lines of 
the letter-head, and the rules above the lines in your letter- 
head on white stock. In the letter-head printed on brown you 
have used the colors incorrectly for best results. The lightest 
color should be used for tint backgrounds when over-printing is 
tobedone. Besure whatever decoration you use either strengthens 
the design from an artistic standpoint or makes it more effective 
in an advertising way. 

JAS. R. BEAUBIAH, Watervliet, New York.— The use of so 
many capitals of slightly varying sizes makes the cover for the 
Balston address booklet rather illegible. When capitals are used 
exclusively in display printing the sizes should offer a compara- 
tively strong contrast as regards display items so that the 
features will stand out with due prominence. The bill-head for 
Lisk, the Printer, while decorative, is simple in design and very 
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Page of folder by The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


pleasing; but the large corner-pieces used in the panel of the 
Vannier letter-head are distinct forces of attraction, giving the 
design a confusing appearance. The other werk is of a very 
good quality, but the fact that the lower rules of the panel in 
the Judson Coal Company’s letter-head extend beyond the upper 
rules makes a pyramidal shape which is not:pleasing. The form 
of the ornaments serves also to accentuate this shape. The other 
specimens show no violations of the principles of good typog- 
raphy, and we commend the neatness characteristic of your work. 
specimens from Alaska, sent by Richard 
Bushell, Jr., of the Miner Publishing Company, Ketchikan, 
have been received by this department. Added interest is given 
the specimens in the knowledge that all are the work of Patrick 
Verney, a full-blooded Psimsean Indian, one of the tribe Father 
Duncan led to Metlakahtla. The work is equal in quality to that 
turned out in the average plant in the States, which is com- 
mendable. We would criticize the rather high placement of the 
center groun in the letter-head for the ‘‘ Town of Ketchikan.” 
We note in the Recital program of Mrs. Burgin’s pupils a ten- 
dency to space the lines evenly over the page, but proportion 
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is best secured by grouping the major part of the design at the 
top and a small part at the bottom. Avoid too even spacing 
of lines in all your work. The text-type in the Christmas Greet- 
ing card is spaced too much between words and lines. The 
nature of this black-letter causes it to show to best advantage 
when closely spaced. 

A BOOKLET advertising the ability of John Swain & Son, Ltd., 
London, England, to execute furniture catalogues, contains some 
excellent composition and presswork, together with admirable 
illustration and color work. The title-page is especially attrac- 
tive, being printed in yellow and gray, which combination gives 
an excellent effect of daintiness. One of the text-pages is shown, 
in the hope that it will prove of interest to those printers engaged 
in the same class of work in this country. 

CoQuEMER, Printer, Paris, France.— While some of your 
work, in keeping with the French style, is decorative to a fault, 
according to American typographic standards, there are some 
specimens which possess merit, namely, the booklet for the Hotel 





Booklet page by John Swain & Son, Ltd., London, England. 


Vouillemont and your own folders. On the card for La Maison 
Labourdette the initial *‘L”’ should have been cut out to admit 
of placing the ‘‘a’”’ nearer, for, as it is, the division is too great. 
The effect of gold embossing with a brick-red ground for the 
initial *‘V” in the center of the coat of arms, on the gray 
stock of the Vouillemont Hotel cover, is very attractive and 
helps give the booklet the stamp of quality. 
One of your ecards is repro- 


Color can be made 
very expressive in this connection. 
duced herewith. 

C. L. HENNIs, Johnson City, Tennessee. 
apparent in the specimens sent us, most noticeable of which is 
the too even division of forms for color-printing. Best effects 
in color-printing are attained when the cold color or black 
predominates on the ratio of four or five parts to one. In your 
letter-head for F. J. Alward this error is apparent, even though 
neither of the colors is warm in tone, and the result is a flat, 
uninteresting combination. Had you printed all the rules in 
bright green and all the type in dark brown on the brown stock 


Several errors are 


you have used, the result would have been a great improvement. 
There is not sufficient contrast in black and full tone of blue, 
which combination you used on the title-page for the Bernice 
Schools. In the title-page for the Bible Day booklet the main 
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Card arrangement by Coquemer, Paris, France. 


group should have been placed about five or six picas higher, in 
the interests of more satisfactory balance. The practice of 
setting short lines in opposite corners at top and bottom when 
all corners are not occupied gives a stair-step effect which is 
not pleasing. There is a great advantage to be gained in the 
practice of centering all lines. The letter-head for the printing 
firm is well arranged, but the bronze ink used for one of the 
lines does not give as satisfactory results as would an orange. 

PIONEER PRINTING COMPANY, Ida Grove, Iowa.— The proportion 
of colors on your cover for the dentist’s catalogue is not good, 
although the composition is very satisfactory. Orange is a very 
bright, obtrusive color, and should be used in very small quanti- 
ties. The words, ‘‘ The New Dentistry,” are set in type too small 
in proportion to the size of the page. Presswork on the inside 
pages could be improved by more thorough make-ready and the 
use of a better grade of ink. 
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Attractive cover-design by students of the School of Printing, 
North End Union, Boston, Massachusetts. 




















CALKINS & HoLpEN, New York city.— The booklets you have 
prepared for The Outlook and The Chickering Company are 
effective in a typographic way, and should prove equally so in 
advertising. The cover of a Chickering booklet is reproduced 
herewith. 

THE Woop CLARKE Press, Boston, Masschusetts.— Your bro- 
chure, ‘‘ Simplicity First,’’ is an admirable exponent of that 
The effect 


most desirable quality in good printing — simplicity. 
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Classie arrangement of title-page by The Wood Clarke Press, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


of the old-style types, uniformly spaced and printed on hand- 
made paper, is admirable. We would prefer in all instances, 
however, to see the text of a booklet begin on a right-hand page. 


HARRY HERMANN, Los Angeles, California.— We can not too 
strongly discourage the practice of arranging designs in such a 
disorderly manner as you have your letter-head and envelopes in 
an effort for 


originality. Strive for simplicity, not unusual 
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The important features in both examples are lost in the 


effects. 
maze of many and varied counter-attractions, the value of which 


is nil. 

UNION COLLEGE PREss, College View, Nebraska.— The red you 
have used should incline more toward orange for most attractive 
results and more complete harmony. Composition is, in most 
instanees, satisfactory. Initial letters, however, should align at 
top with top of first line of matter to which it belongs. Do not 
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Letter-head by William Handleman, Denver, Colorado. 











letter-space text type, as it serves to break up the lines into spots 
of color. 

J. M. Laverty & Son, New York city.— The stationery blot- 
ter is excellent, and the orange used therein is more pleasing than 
the “wine” red on the other blotter, which is not so attractive 
from a typographical standpoint as well. Too many type-faces, 
overdisplay and a scattered arrangement, mar the appearance 
of the blotter on which the telephone number is utilized for the 
main display. 

Jos. P. SopezAK, Alpena, Michigan.— On the war hanger the 
ornaments are superfluous and inharmonious with the subject. 
The remittance-slip loses in effect for the reason that the word 
letter-spaced. For the benefit of other readers, a 
description of Mr. Sobezak’s business card might prove interest- 
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Attractive card by Ernest E. Adams, Toronto, Canada. 





ing. Upon this ecard a half-tone of himself is printed, and below 
it the words, ‘“‘All-year-round candidate for your printing orders.” 
As a take-off at election time, it scores. 

STUTES PRINTING CONCERN, Spokane, Washington.— The high 
standard of past work received from you is maintained in your 
last consignment. We believe that on the facing pages of your 
Wayzgoose program, symmetry, or order, would be better if the 
word “ program” in the running-heads were at the outside of 
the page in both instances. The group on the cover “ Getting 
Ahead ”’ is placed too low, and better balance would result if it 
were raised about eighteen points, perhaps two picas. 


BROWN PRINTING COMPANY, Camden, Arkansas.— In 
letter-head the effect of good composition is marred by a red that 
does not harmonize well with black, its effect giving one the 
impression that the black was run first and red placed on the 
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disk of the press before it was thoroughly clean. The dull, muddy 
effect is displeasing. Incline your red toward orange, and when 
cleaning your press remove the center disk, so that you can clean 
off every particle of the black ink left from previous runs. 
MILLARD S. BINNEY, Fullerton, Nebraska.— You have been 
very successful in the arrangement of the Republican Central 
Committee letter-head, and despite the large amount of matter, 
you have placed it in a comparatively small space without a loss 












































of order or legibility. As a suggestion for added improvement, 
we would advocate placing about eight points immediately above 
the main display line, so the heading would not appear to crowd 
the top of the page too closely. Setting the name of the city in 
eight-point capitals would further improve the already pleasing 
appearance. 
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CLAUDE W. HArRMony, Sapulpa, Oklahoma.— The effect of 
italic capitals in a rectangular panel is not pleasing, and we 
would suggest that you avoid that practice. Your menu-covers 
are high-class, but we regret the breaking of the panel rules in 
the one for the Ferndal Café. We are reproducing herewith one 
of these designs. 

J. M. WEAvER, Lawrence, Kansas.— Presswork on some of 
the half-tones is not satisfactory, due for the most part to the 
use of ink that was too heavy. Composition throughout the book 
is very good, but the cover could be improved by raising the panel 
containing the table of contents to a position within three picas 
of the date line, making the space below the panel the larger. 
With the added weight toward the top of the design, balance 
would be much improved. Try this change next month and see 
if it does not give the page a more restful, balanced appearance. 
The use of battered lithotone border in box headings mars the 
appearance of several of the pages. 


J. W. Situ, Lenoir, North Carolina.—In several of the 
booklets, especially ‘‘ Lenoir’? and ‘‘The Tramp Tuner,” you 
have used extra-extended letters on a narrow page, which vio- 
lates the principle of shape harmony. The shape of the page 
should suggest the shape of the type to be used. Proportion is 
also violated in these two booklets — on one a group is centered 
on the page, with equal white space above and below, while on 
the other the lines are spaced an equal distance apart. Rather 
than center a line or group perpendicularly on a page we 
should place it above the center, the ratio being five parts of 
space below to three above the center of the line or group. The 
use of the initial ““P’’ as in the News letter-head is obsolete 
and has no advertising value. In the letter-head for the Lenoir 
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Book Company there is insufficient space above the line referring 
to Waterman’s pens and too many rules are used. Those above 
and below the top line are all that are necessary to the design. 
The other specimens call for no adverse criticism, but are 
uniformly good. 

OscaR WYATT, Pocahontas, Arkansas.— Your work shows a 
lack of understanding of some very important typographic prin- 
ciples or laws. In the association of condensed and extended 
types, as in your large circular for the New York store, you vio- 
late shape harmony. This circular could be improved materially by 
having a full line at the top. Wide gaps of white space at the top, 
as in this instance, are displeasing, especially when the remainder 
of the page is comfortably filled. Endeavor to balance your white 
spaces — do not have all in one part of the design. The letter- 
head upon which you asked special criticism violates this same 
principle. The panel, in electro, which you were compelled to 
use, is crowded with type and drawings, whereas the one you 
have placed opposite has but four or five words and much white 
space. Our suggestion for improvement would be to leave the 
left-hand panel where it is and set the matter in the right-hand 
panel in one line beneath the matter in the center, and move this 
complete group to the center of space. The ornament is out of 
date, inharmonious and should not have been used. We would 
advocate a strict adherence on your part to the style represented 
by your letter-heads for Scott, Crotts & Campbell, and Pope & 
Spikes. In the cover for the Randolph Musical Association we 
would suggest a rearrangement into fewer groups and with white 
spaces between groups showing a pleasing variation rather than 
monotony. In the page for the Teachers’ Association, a great 
improvement could be made by raising the ornament about three 
picas. The matter you have placed at the bottom should have 
been the important display at the top. Watch this department 
next month. 


















Rugged lettering in brochure-cover by Calkins & Holden, 
New York city. 
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is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 


processes to an exact science. 


Printing Wood Rulers. 


(1656) Submits several wood rulers printed on two 
ides. The correspondent desires to know whether special 
aachinery is required to produce these rulers. 

Answer.— Wood rulers may be printed on any platen 
»ress. Type and brass rule may be used for short runs. 
Where the number to be printed is great, it is advisable to 
iave steel-faced electros mounted on a solid base. Brass 
ind steel plates also are used. In printing, the rollers 
should be hard and the best job-black ink should be used. 
Che final varnishing is done after the printing. 


Ink and Paper. 


(1655) The following is an extract from a letter to a 
pressman from his ink dealer relative to printing on a 
dull-finished stock with two-toned inks. The advice is 
excellent. 

“The printing, to be successful, must be done with cuts 

whose screen is not over 150, and they should be etched 
deep. The press must be run slowly, and must be washed 
every hour even under the best conditions. The work must 
be slip-sheeted and left in the slip-sheets until thoroughly 
dry, as the sheets exposed to light will take a different color 
than those covered up. Printing on dull-finished paper 
requires patience and skill. In the first place, you are car- 
rying twice as much ink as you would on an enameled paper, 
and if the screen is fine, so much ink will fill it up. 
I am a firm believer in the use of dull-finished paper, with 
proper cuts and proper inks, and I am positive that about 
nine-tenths of the spoilage with this material is due to the 
fact that the cuts are not made right and the work is rushed 
through in too much of a hurry. 

“ Another trouble which arises in printing dull-finished 
papers of any kind is that it is impossible for the paper 
manufacturers to keep an absolutely uniform thickness of 
their sheets. The pressman will set his fountain for the 
thick sheets, for example, and then when some of them run 
light he will commence changing his fountain, and when 
the thicker sheets come through again there is too much 
ink on the sheet and the work looks muddy. Get your foun- 
tain set right and then let it alone, and throw out the small 
percentage of sheets upon which the color is too light.” 


Felt and Rubber Blankets. 


A New York correspondent writes: 
seeking information concerning press blankets, particularly 
those used on the cylinders of large newspaper presses. 
The encyclopedias contain but meager accounts of these 


(1654) “T am 


things. I want to know all about the first use and later 
development of blankets. I want to know fully and scien- 
tifically why rubber and felt are used, what purpose they 
serve, what effect continued use has upon them, how long 
is their average life, and what difference there is between 
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blankets for newspaper presses and blankets for other 
kinds of presses. I want to know the various sizes and 
various thicknesses of rubber and felt blankets, why cer- 
tain presses use rubber one-sixteenth of an inch thick with 
one-twelfth-inch felt, while other kinds of presses use one- 
twelfth-inch rubber with one-sixteenth-inch felt, and I 
want to know which makes of press use one combination 
and which use the other. (1) Is there any difference 
between the kinds of felt and rubber blankets used on the 
out-of-date cylinder presses to avoid making ready, and 
those blankets used on the modern web and flat-bed per- 
fecting press? (2) What particular makes of presses 
are in general use among newspapers using the kind of 
press which requires cylinder blankets of rubber and felt? 
(3) What circulation would you estimate a newspaper to 
have in order to use at least one of these modern presses? 
(4) What is the function of the closely woven cotton goods 
used over the felt on the cylinder that prints the second 
side of the web? What is this material called, and who 
sells it? (5) What is an offset blanket, of what material 
is it made, and who sells this? (6) What is the average 
life of a rubber blanket on a newspaper-press cylinder; 
that is, what is the average number of impressions that 
might be run off before discarding one blanket? (7) If 
the radius of a plate cylinder is cut too small in construc- 
tion, what means of correction are used to bring it up to 
the radius of the impression cylinder? (8) Is there not 
some book published containing illustrations and descrip- 
tions of the several types of newspaper presses in general 
use — something with diagrams showing parts, separate 
and assembled, describing the functions of each part and 
the operation of the press as a whole? If such a work is in 
existence, can you tell me where I may refer to it in New 
York, or, better still, where I can secure a copy? 

Answer.— The purpose of a blanket on a press is to offer 
a resilient bearing to the sheet which is being impressed by 
the type or plates. The use of felt and rubber on cylinder 
presses is now restricted to plants where the equipment 
is more or less out of date, and where type and plates are 
not in the best condition. The use of a yielding packing, 
like that which felt affords, obviates make-ready to some 
extent, because the type and cuts are brought into a more 
or less uniform contact by means of moderate pressure, 
rather than by having the printing surface of equal height. 
In illustration and letterpress work the tympan used is 
quite the opposite, having as far as possible a minimum of 
yield, making it necessary to give a more complete make- 
ready. 

In the modern newspaper plants the web and flat-bed 
perfecting presses have their impression cylinders covered 
with felt superimposed on rubber. The impression cylin- 
der that prints the second side of the web, in addition to 
the felt and rubber, has the felt covered with a piece of 
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closely woven cotton goods. This may be changed daily, 
for the reason that it becomes saturated with ink, accu- 
mulated from the freshly printed sheet. The reason for 
placing the felt outside the rubber is that it affords a 
surface that is absorbent as well as resilient. A great 
quantity of ink is taken up by this fabric, which does not 
appear to do any harm to its working qualities until it has 
been in use about six months, this being the average life 
of a felt blanket. The reason a rubber blanket is used in 
conjunction with the felt is that it has been found that a 
felt blanket drawn tightly on the surface of the cylinder 
will split after it has been subject to the stress of contin- 
uous impressions at high speed. The yielding nature of a 
rubber blanket seems to prevent its abnormal stretching 
and consequent tearing. 

In regard to the reason for the use of one-sixteenth-inch 
rubber with one-twelfth-inch felt, and again the use of one- 
twelfth-inch rubber with one-sixteenth-inch felt, it appears 
that when the machines are constructed the cylinders are 
cut to a certain depth, and when they are erected and tried 
out with stock it becomes necessary to alter the radius of 
the cylinder a trifle by means of the blanket, because one 
cylinder may feed too fast or too slow; and where a series 
of webs are carried to a common point the sheet would not 
pass to the folder without buckling unless all webs had 

. the same rate of speed. This condition is due to slight 
errors in construction, and they are compensated for by 
varying the thickness of the blankets on the cylinders to 
which the sheet is fed. When the proper thickness is ascer- 
tained, it is stamped on the cylinder, and thereafter that 
number of fabric is used. The rubber and felt are supplied 
with the machine when erected, but thereafter the owners 
of the machine supply them. 

(1) There is practically no difference in the felt used 
excepting in the matter of thickness — both two and three 
ply are used. The rubber used is similar for both presses. 

(2) The rotary newspaper press is the type in general 
use on papers with medium or large circulation. A num- 
ber of different concerns manufacture them. Consult the 
advertising columns of this magazine. All of these presses 
use the rubber and felt as described before. 

(3) <A paper having a daily circulation of from 3,000 
to 5,000 should have a rotary press; otherwise, it would 
require at least two hours to get the edition out. 

(4) The closely woven cotton goods used is a grade of 
fine bleached muslin. It is sold in Chicago by Carson, Pirie, 
Scott & Company, who have it especially made for this 
purpose. It is thirty-seven inches wide. The Goss Print- 
ing Press Company, of Chicago, state that they use a grade 
of fine muslin that is evenly woven, which they buy in the 
open market. This muslin is used on the second cylinder 
to take the offset of fresh ink from the first printed side. 
It is changed daily, and finally the cloth is sold to makers 
of buffer wheels for more than its original cost. 

(5) Offset blankets are the sheets of rubber on which 
are received transfers of ink from the zinc or aluminum 
plates in an offset or rotary lithographic press. There are 
three types of these machines — the tin-decorating offset 
press, the ordinary rotary, and the rotary offset press. 
Rubber blankets for these machines are of a special grade 
— most of them are imported. All of the offset-press manu- 
facturers carry them in stock, also dealers in lithographic 
supplies. 

(6) The rubber blanket, being placed under the felt, 
receives the least damage. It would be difficult to estimate 
the number of impressions that can be run upon it. We 
presume that if a rubber blanket lasts a year, it has done 
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good service. The felt may be used six months without 
removing it. By this time it becomes filled with ink. 

(7) The radius of the plate cylinders, we might say, 
is at no time incorrect. It is the cumulative errors of con- 
struction, such as repetition of an error of a few thou- 
sandths of an inch in a part or a series of parts, which may 
increase or decrease the travel or speed of certain parts. 
This is the reason for the use of one-twelfth and one- 
sixteenth inch felt, which will make up for the slowness of 
a web by accelerating its action at the point where it com- 
bines with the other webs to give accurate register of the 
several sheets of a finished paper. 

(8) We have not heard of any book describing or illus- 


trating the parts of the large rotary newspaper presses. 
Possibly you might have access to blue-prints of these 
machines at the factories where they are constructed. 











Looking down Chelan Gorge, near Chelan, Washington. 


Note tunnel in rocks on right through which passes irrigation-pipe line, 
which is also visible. 


Photograph by C. R. Herrand. 


THE MONEY-MAKING EDITOR. 
An editor who started about thirty years ago with only 
55 cents, is now worth $10,000. His accumulation of wealth 
is due to his frugality, good habits, strict attention to busi- 
ness, and the fact that an uncle died and left him $9,999. 
— The Trimmed Lamp. 
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THE PHENICIAN ALPHABET. 
BY WALLACE RICE. 
EeEy BOUT two thousand years before Christ a 

G horde of Syrians swept down upon the 

valley of the Nile and established a king- 

dom in the Delta which lasted between 

five and six hundred years. They are 

known in history as the Hyksos, or Shep- 

herd Kings, and are not believed to be of 

the Semitic race or speech —allied, that 
s, with the old Assyrians, or modern Arabs and Jews. But 
t is certain that they opened the sacred land of Egypt to 
he other peoples of Syria, and there can be little doubt that 
he Phenicians of the two great trading cities of Tyre and 
Sidon took advantage of the opportunity to extend the 
aarkets for their numerous manufactures. 

The Hyksos have left comparatively few monuments in 

igypt, but their lasting memorial remains in the Phe- 
iician alphabet which these practical business men took 
‘rom the hieratic writing, or hieroglyphs made easy for 
ranscription on the paper of those days. This, by the 
vay, was made from the inner rind of the papyrus or 
‘iblus, a reed, which was cut into strips which were laid 
rosswise and pressed. From the word papyrus, which 
he Greeks took from the Egyptians, comes our own word 
paper, and from biblus our word bible, which orig- 
nally meant any book, but has now come to be applied to 
ihe sacred book of the Jews and Christians. We owe not 
only our letters, but the name of the substance upon which 
they are printed and written, to a period nearly four thou- 
sand years ago. 

The descent of our English alphabet is readily traced 
from Egypt through Phenicia to Greece, to Greeks settling 
in what is now Naples and its neighborhood, whence it 
passed to Rome, and so eventually to England. There is 
so surprisingly little difference between the capital letters 
on this page and the Eubcean letters introduced into Italy 
twenty-five hundred years ago that they may be said to be 
the same. Phenician letters, taken from the hieroglyphs 
of ancient Egypt when they were already thousands of 
years old, are the mothers of our own, while the char- 
acters used by the Pharaohs in immemorial antiquity were 
their grandmothers. 

What the Phenicians did to the alphabetic signs of the 
Egyptians entitles them to our everlasting gratitude. They 
stripped away all that made the older form of writing so 
difficult, did away with the needless determinatives, with 
the numerous:signs for a single sound, with the signs that 
stood for more than one sound, and with the curves that 
made the ancient picture-writing deserve its name, and 
left only twenty-two symbols of easily made lines and 
curves, which sufficed for all the practical uses of an 
intensely practical people. But, as nothing can be done 
all at once, they held to a part at least of the old idea of 
the syllabary, whereby the sign stands for both a consonant 
and an accompanying vowel. 

There is reason to believe that old Semitic had but three 
vowel sounds, and that these were quite taken for granted 
there can be no doubt. For there are no signs for the 
vowels in the older Semitic writings, and even in Hebrew 
as it is written to-day the vowels are shown by little dots 
under the consonantal signs rather than by characters of 
their own. This was made practically possible by the fact 
that all Semitic words contain exactly three consonants 
and were anciently all pronounced in three syllables. How 
much of a confusion this would cause in English may be 
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judged if the twenty-five words, called, callid, chiliad, 
keeled, killed, clad, Achilleid, colloid, clawed, clayed, cloud, 
cloudy, Chaldee, occlude, clod, Clyde, coiled, cold, a-cold, 
collide, cooled, cowled, clewed, collude and culled, were all 
written KLD, since those three consonantal sounds are the 
only consonants possessed by them. No such confusion 
could have arisen in the ancient language, of course. 

The order in which the signs appeared is not certain 
in Egyptian, but certain bits of ritual with an alphabetical 
arrangement have survived which prove that the Phe- 
nicians changed the letters to a much more scientific order 
of their own. This order has come down to us with 
astonishingly few diversities, and even the names of some 
of the old Semitic letters are preserved, though to a 
slighter extent in English than in some other European 
languages. The first three letters of Hebrew are called 
Aleph, Beth and Gimel, which the Greeks changed to 
Alpha, Beta and Gamma. From the first two of these we 
get our word alphabet, through the Latin. The Latins, 
after using the third sign, which stood for the hard sound 
of G, as in get and give, both for that and for the hard 
sound of C, as in can and cot, held to the latter for the 
third letter, and put the bar on it for the other sound 
and made it the seventh. So our A-B-C, too, was prac- 
tically settled for us a great many thousands of years ago, 
and we have a curious and little-used word derived from 
it, abecedarian, for a child who is still studying his letters. 

When the Semites took over the Egyptian hieratics and 
reduced them to their simplest terms of lines and curves, 
they also changed their names to something they could 
understand. There is reason to suppose that the Egyptians 
called their letters by the names of the natural objects 
which they pictured. M, the figure of an owl, was probably 
so called, and so was L, a lioness; in Egyptian, mulak and 
labu, respectively. The Phenicians, too, took names for 
their letters which bore some relation to their graphic 
significance, taking pains to have them begin with the 
sound for which each stood. A was Aleph, an ox, and the 
sign for it was our A, either upside down, in which case 
the head and horns of the ox may be quickly enough recog- 
nized as facing forward, or lying on its side with the 
cross-bar somewhat prolonged, in which case it looks a 
great deal like the head of the animal in profile. This 
Semitic word survives in English, through the Greek and 
Latin, in the first. two syllables of elephant. Beth, for B, 
signifies a house, and the old sign looked something like a 
figure 9. The Greeks faced it the other way, so that it 
looked more like P, and added the lower loop to keep it 
from being confused with their P, which stood for R. The 
Italic Greeks differentiated this last from other signs by 
adding a tail to the loop, which the Latins followed, and 
we after them. * 

Gimel, the hard G, means a camel, and our word is 
taken from it with hardly a change of sound. It looked 
like a V upside down, and has been supposed to be a sketch 
of that grotesque beast’s most characteristic feature, his 
hump. The fourth letter was Daleth, D, as with us, which 
signified a door, not a doorway, and from its triangular 
shape probably that of a tent rather than a house. The 
Phenicians turned the angle to the left, since their writing, 
like the Egyptian, read from right to left; the Ionian 
Greeks stood it on its base, which is the Greek Delta; the 
Italic Greeks faced it about to the right and rounded the 
angle to a curve, which is the Latin and English D. 

He, the fifth letter, our E, meant a window; and it 
looks a little like a window still. Vau, the sixth, meant a 
hook to hang things from, and our F, which corresponds 
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to it, has the letter Y for a variant form, in which a hook 
can be seen by those with eyes. Zayin, our Z, is said to 
mean a sickle, which is sufficiently obvious. It gave its 
name to the Greek Xi, but not its sound or shape. Cheth, 
our H, meant a fence; and fence it is to all beholders. 
Teth, from which the Greeks took their Theta, was a cross 
in a circle; we have not taken it, but it is supposed to 
mean a basket. Yod, our I and J, was the smallest of the 
old letters in size, as it still is. Its name survives in the 
German name for J, and in our word jot, both noun and 
verb, the former meaning something very small, the latter 
to set down in brief space, whence jotting, something so 
set down. It meant the hand, and the old character looked 
like the palm shown by a single upright line, with the 
thumb extended at its side. 

Kaph, our K, the eleventh letter, as with us, looked 
like a K reversed, with the angled lines much reduced in 
size and nearer the top of the vertical line. It means the 
hand bent sideways. Lamed, L, resembles our own letter 
in italic, and signified an ox goad. Mem, M, meant waters, 
and was a series of lines making angles, as at present, the 
one farthest to the right being extended downward. Nun, 
N, which looked much like a sickle, meant fish, which can 
be seen more plainly in the hieratic prototype than in the 
Phenician adaptation of it. Samekh was made by drawing 
three horizontal lines at right angles to a perpendicular 
one. The Ionian Greeks took the three transverse lines 
for their Xi, which, however, took its name from Shin; 
the Eubcean Greeks the upright line and one across it, 
which they turned a quarter of the way around for our X. 

Ayin, the sixteenth letter in Hebrew, was a small 
circle, and meant an eye, which it surely looks like, for 
we have turned it, following the Greeks and Latins, into 
an O. In the oldest inscriptions it is a flattened circle, 
much as if our capital letter were laid on its side. Pe, P, 
looked like a hook, and was supposed to mean the mouth, 
which it does not look at all like. But the older Egyptian 
character did show teeth, lower jaw and beard to the 
imaginative eye. Tsade probably means a hook, and it 
looks like one, being an upright line with a bent line con- 
taining two right angles at right angles to it on the right. 
It stood for the double sound of T and S, and came into 
Greek as Zeta, which probably sounded like D and Z. Its 
name is perpetuated in the name and sound of the German 
Z (tset), as well as in the English Zed, the old-fashioned 
word for the last letter of the alphabet, the last with us, 
as with the Romans of old. 

Qoph, the nineteenth letter, was made by describing a 
small circle through which a vertical line was drawn from 
its upper and below its lower edge. It is thought to mean 
a knot, but has also been explained as an ape, the shape 
of the letter being thought to picture a monkey with its 
tail hanging down. It became the old Greek Koppa, which 
was afterward dropped, except as a numeral. It stood for 
a sound deep in the throat, unknown to the Aryan lan- 
guages, and has been taken over into Latin and so to 
English as Q. Resh, R, looked like a P turned the other 
way about, which the Greeks reversed in Ionia, and those 
in Italy added a tail to it for our R. 

Shin, our S, looked like a W in ancient Semitic, was 
turned on its side to the right to make the Greek Sigma, 
which took its name from Samekh, and which the Italic 
Greeks changed to S by dropping the lower member and 
substituting a continuous double curve for a series of 
broken lines. The last letter of the ancient alphabet was 
Tau, T, made either like an upright cross or an X, and 
the name survives in the Egyptian or Tau cross, which 
has no projecting bar above the crosspiece. It is the most 
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obvious of symbols, and hardly a people has been dis- 
covered which did not use it, either decoratively or sig- 
nificantly. In our capital letter T the upper limb of the 
old cross has disappeared, but it survives in the small 
script letter, which we all have to cross to this day. 

From the foregoing account it might be supposed that 
certain of the letters, like Aleph, He, Yod and Ayin, had 
a vowel quality, contrary to the statement that the Semitic 
alphabet was lacking in this important respect. But, 
though it is true that the old characters have acquired a 
vowel quality with us, who have inherited it from the 
Greeks, in the Phenician and allied languages all repre- 
sented breathings more or less guttural, and possessed 
vowel quality only in the sense that each character stood 
for a syllable, that is, a breathing and an accompanying 
vowel. 

Modern Hebrew type bears small resemblance’ to the 
ancient characters, though there can be no doubt of its 
direct derivation from them. But the square letters it 
displays are only a few centuries old, and the Scriptures 
were assuredly not written in them, but in the ancient 
manner. The old Hebrew letters, known to us from sur- 
viving inscriptions and coins, were practically identical 
with those described in every detail. It is interesting to 
reflect that the sacred signs of the ancient Egyptian priest- 
hood, brought to serviceable alphabetic shape by those 
practical traders of Phenicia for purposes of commerce, 
found their finest use in perpetuating the one enduring 
monument of Semitic literature which has come down to 
us in the form of the Old Testament. 

Inscriptions in old Hebrew dating back to the sixth 
century before Christ have been found, and this alphabet 
has been perpetuated with negligible changes to this day 
by the Samaritans of Palestine, whose sacred books are 
written in it. It is much more easily read than the modern 
character. Through it, and through its descendant, modern 
square Hebrew, the most ancient of alphabets outside of 
Egypt, survives, kept in the modern eye by sacred writings. 
Of the old Phenician itself, once the alphabet of the Medi- 
terranean countries and islands and of great tracts of 
Asia, a trace is left in the letters of the Tuarick, nomad 
people of the Sahara ranging from Fezzan to Timbuctoo. 
Lacking a literature elevated enough to force itself upon 
the world’s attention, the characters of those great com- 
mercial cities, Tyre, Sidon and Carthage, have come down 
to us only through their descendants, the Hebrew and 
Arabic, and in the latter case owe their wide diffusion to 
the religion of Mohammed and its sacred book, the Koran. 

It is an observation worth making in an age given over 
to the pursuit of the dollar that all the activity of a com- 
mercial people who took their wares all over the known 
earth of their day could not suffice to keep them alive into 
the present. Such knowledge as we have of their religion 
shows it to have been as materialistic as their every-day 
pursuits, incapable of perpetuating itself in the elevation 
of human thought or of making a general appeal to suffer- 
ing mankind. The Greeks were traders, too, but, as we 
shall see, they were not content with being mere traders. 
They were lovers of the fine things of the world and of 
the finest things of the spirit, of poetry, of drama, sculp- 
ture, painting, architecture and the beautiful things, on 
the one hand, while on the other they showed the widest 
range of intellectual and spiritual interests, which shot 
through and made alive every vestige of their art. Never- 
theless, it is solely to the alphabet, which they perfected 
and refined, that knowledge of all these wonders has been 
saved to us, and are as vital in the world we know as in 
that younger world of two and three thousand years ago. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS, 


, Charging for Corrections. 

Unfortunately for the printer, the man who makes the 
nost corrections seems to be the one who always gets an 
stimate on his job before placing the order and considers 
he estimate as a bid for the work under any and all con- 
litions. Then when the proofs have been returned with 
vumerous alterations requiring quite a considerable addi- 
ion to the cost, he calmly ignores the memoranda calling 
ittention to the extra work sent him with each revise and 
nakes still further corrections. When the bill is presented 
vith an extra charge for alterations he produces the esti- 
mate and says: “ You agreed to do the work for so much, 
and you of course knew that there would be a few correc- 
ions.” Then he refuses to pay one cent beyond the esti- 
mate price. 

Almost every printer having a few years of business 
experience has met this customer. His name seems to ba 
iegion. Nearly all of us have fallen victims of his method, 
and only a few have had the backbone to insist on payment 
even to the extent of legal proceedings. 

No estimator can guess how many corrections or altera- 
tions and changes will be made; experience is no guide in 
this case, though an average for the year could be figured 
up and loaded upon the just and the unjust. That would 
hardly be fair to honest buyers who are willing to pay for 
what they receive. The only way to know how many altera- 
tions a customer will make is to keep track of them as the 
work proceeds, and the only fair method of charging for 
them is on a time basis: any other way would be unjust 
to the customer who prepares his copy properly and makes 
few or no alterations. 

Every estimate submitted by a printer should contain 
a paragraph something like the following: 

This estimate has been prepared in accordance with the specifications 
furnished and copy shown by you, and is approximately correct for 
those conditions. Any change of specifications or of copy will affect the 
price. 

This estimate does not contain any allowance for making changes 
after the copy is set in type; therefore, any alterations or changes made 
in proofs will be charged for extra, according to the amount of time 
required to make them. 

If printers in each city or section would adopt a stand- 
ard quotation form containing this or a similar wording, 
or would attach to each estimate a slip containing it, and 
then live up to the principle it contains, it would not be long 
before there would be a great improvement in the charac- 
ter of the copy coming into our shops and a big decrease 
in the number of alterations and changes. 

One printer who has been building up a comfortable 
business made it a rule to send with each quotation a letter 
reading somewhat as follows, or very near it as we remem- 
ber, not having a copy at hand: 

We are glad to submit you a preliminary price on your (here was 
inserted a description of the job) according to the detailed schedule 
herewith, which price is based upon your supplying properly prepared, 


legible copy and promptly returning all proofs that may be sent for 
your approval. 

Should the copy furnished by you be, in our judgment, unsuitable 
for economical handling in the composing-room, we reserve the right to 
return it for proper preparation or to have it prepared ourselves and 
charge the cost of the same to you. 

It is important that the copy be correct when we place it in the 
hands of our compositors, as all alterations made on proofs (which will 
be carefully read and corrected before being sent you) will be chargéd 
for at the rate of $ an hour for all the time necessary to make 
such alterations. 

The placing of the order with our house will indicate the acceptance 
of our methods by you and the contract on our part to complete the 
work in a careful, accurate and workmanlike manner, promptly and in 
accordance with the specifications and estimate. 

Soliciting your business for our mutual benefit, we are. 

Perhaps this is making it too formal. But the fact 
remains that the customer should be made to understand 
that alterations cost money not provided for in the estimate 
and must be paid for. A note to this effect on every esti- 


mate should be a part of your business methods. 


Accuracy in the Printing-Office. 


In these days, when everything is made on the point 
system, and accurate to about the ten-thousandth of an 
inch, it seems almost superfluous to talk to the printer of 
accuracy, and perhaps it would be to many or most of them 
if we were referring to mere mechanical accuracy. But we 
are not, necessary as that kind of accuracy is to good work. 

There is another kind of precision that is even more 
important—the accuracy of record and accuracy of instruc- 
tion — and one that will save more money and prevent more 
loss and trouble and worry of mind. 

As a class, we printers are too apt to use the word 
“about.” A customer wants a catalogue or booklet about 
such and such a size, or he wants it printed in a color about 
like Smith’s last catalogue, or with a cover about like 
Jones’ new booklet. The estimator makes an about esti- 
mate from the about specifications that the salesman brings 
in, and the proprietor fixes an uncertain price for an uncer- 
tain kind of a job. The salesman starts out to sell an about 
instead of a concrete fact. He gets an order for something 
because the customer buys on his confidence in the sales- 
man or his house, with an idea of his own of about what 
the thing that the vague specifications call for will look 
like at the lowest, or nearly the lowest, price quoted him. 

Is not this the true situation in most printing-offices 
to-day? Is there any real reason why it should be so? It 
is just as easy to definitely describe a job of printing as to 
give just a vague idea of it. 

Let your motto be “Accuracy” and insist that your 
salesman bring in definite specifications as to what he is 
selling or trying to sell to the customer. Insist that he write 
them down in definite terms for the estimator, who will then 
be able to make an accurate estimate and a definite price. 
Then make sure that the order is entered in definite lan- 
guage and that every detail is accurately specified. It may 
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take a few minutes’ more clerical work at the time, but it 
will save more than that amount of time for some high- 
priced employee several times over, or the valuable time of 
some expensive machine while some one goes to the office to 
find out about small details left out of the instruction sheet. 

Accuracy is an increaser of profits — real cash profits. 
Keep in mind the twins of business success, “ Do it now” 
and “ Do it right,” and you will have the pleasure of count- 
ing up real profits that would otherwise have escaped while 
some one was running around to find out about what some 
one else was thinking about when he made about half the 
necessary records of the particulars of the work. 

One Guess Against Another. 

* As an example of the usual indefinite manner in which 
many printers handle their estimating and pricing, we pub- 
lish an inquiry sent us from one of our readers, who really 
seems to be searching for knowledge, though inefficiently. 

Here is his letter complete, which will be a warning 
against uncertainty of expression and an incentive to him 
and others to be accurate: 


The Inland Printer, Chicago, Illinois: 
I herewith submit a problem for your cost-system department. We 
had a job of this respect, and this is how I found the cost: 





nr Lec. caicspiskepwsskbewe been koces seeensnes oe $ 5.00 
Composition and distribution (60 cents a page)............2-2055 16.80 
Run, 4-on, at 10 cents a hundred, 7,000...........cscesccscscccce 7.00 
Lock-up and make-ready, 50 cents for each run (7).............. 3.50 
ee TINGE Rs no casc ccc cbscccdssscusesseses 5.00 

Nc. upon kee neeeateee nee ss oR ke Sees ceahas takes seekassseweeee 


I figured that there was enough to these prices to eliminate adding 
profit. Am I right? The job was 1,000 books of 28 pages, including 
cover, size of page, 7 by 414 inches. I would like to see this explained 
in THE INLAND PRINTER so I may correct my errors on the next order. 

It is evident that his specifications should read: One 
thousand booklets, 24 pages and 4-page cover; saddle- 
wired; trim size, 4%, by 7 inches; all in black ink. Here 
he should have stated size of type and character of compo- 
sition, and quality of paper to be used. 

However, we will take his figure for paper and suppose 
the composition to be ten-point type with moderate margin, 
giving 825 ems to each page, and that there is a title-page 
and one blank, and that the four cover-pages are display: 














Cost. 
ee a I AOE SDD ob bio oc kvcsics oceccoecsese’s $ 5.00 $ 5.00 
Composition : 
22 pages linotype, 10-point, 18,150 ems, 6% hours, at 
oS ee eye Tee Pe Pe eee ed Pe eee 10.40 

Title and blank, 2 hours hand, at $1.20................ 2.40 

Cover, 4 pages, 6 hours hand, at $1.20..........ccccees 7.20 

Make-up, 22 pages, 3 hours, at $1.20... ......ccccseceees 3.60 

23.60 
Lock-up, 24 pages, sheet 22% by 36, 2% hours, at $1.20.... 3.00 
Make-ready, 1 form, 24 pages, 2 hours, at $1.35........... $ 2.70 
Running 1,000, that is, 500 and wait to dry before back-up, 

ME RNs or dbca sinha seb edswGbbeseeakeeeass 2.70 
Make-rendy, cover, 1 form, 16 Dy Bx .....0.cccccccsccsccecs .75 
Running 1,000 and wait to dry, 2 hours, at 70 cents....... 1:40 

—-—— 7.55 
SK EE RECS EOE RENDEEELET ESS 5644 ChOSE COMES SEEKS Pow buO eNOS -50 
Binding: 

ee 0 on uss cnn Ses Nae eae eesesnakw $ 1.20 

rr ens Ce  . .. cdkbsb ene ees abeukeeenaees .80 

ee RN EE . ohSncee sss vaeh nee aanees onsanaes -50 

Ee IN Be NI oo nn oncnnsnenscecvscesses -50 

eT. eT eee eee TEE Te Tey ee ee ee -90 

Ee eee eee TT ey TT eee eee ere Te Tr -75 

$ 4.65 

See ee OE. oa hae nah sabes saewasesabendaas 1.00 
5.65 
$45.30 
res NE NE BP: I, a oko. o kick dv cacscceccccecse 11.32 
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This shows that the correct price for the job is $56.50 
under ordinary conditions; but as our correspondent speaks 
of running four pages at a time, we will see what difference 
that makes: 





Losk-up, 7 forms, 4 pawes Gach, 2 RWOUeEs.,. 0. 6.005 06ccswvcessececvcs $ 2.40 
Make-ready, 7 forms, 4 pages each, 5 hours, at 70 cents........... 3.50 
Running 7,000 impressions, 9 hours, at 70 centsS............e000e 6.30 

$12.20 


In place of $10.55 for lock-up and presswork of the 
larger sheet, this would make an extra cost of $1.65, which 
would require an addition of $2.10 to the selling price. 

However, we maintain that the customer is entitled to 
good, average facilities and should not be called upon to 
pay for lack of facilities which an ordinarily well-equipped 
plant would have, therefore the first price is the right one. 

Our estimate is based upon average costs, and would be 
safe in almost any city or town. If our surmise as to char- 
acter of copy is not correct, it will be necessary to add or 
subtract the proper difference in this item. 


How Much of Your Savings Should You Give the 
Customer? 

A reader of the Cost and Method department asks 
“How much of the savings made by doubling up and by 
perforating, numbering, punching, etc., while printing, 
should be given the customer when the job is placed with- 
out a price being asked and supposed to be done at cost 
plus a reasonable profit? ” 

This brings up quite a problem as to what is saving, 
and to what facilities is the buyer entitled when placing an 
order without getting an estimate. Naturally, one would 
say: just as much as he would be entitled to receive when he 
does ask prices in advance; but we can not help but hesi- 
tate a little in this when we consider the well-known fact 
that printers — that is, a great many of them — throw in 
all such things as perforating on press, numbering when 
printing, etc., when asked to figure against supposed keen 
competition, and the customer usually takes good care to 
make them think it is keen. 

Modern business practice in most lines of manufactur- 
ing considers that the buyer is entitled to the facilities of a 
modern plant of average equipment, and that he should be 
charged a profitable price on all special equipment made 
necessary for his particular work or which is out of the 
ordinary and seldom used. This should be good ground for 
the printer to take. 

Perhaps the best way would be to prepare an estimate 
on a suppositious job of this character, giving in detail 
such charges as we feel should be made, and making it in 
hours as well as dollars wherever possible so as to render 
it more easily understood. Our job for this purpose will be: 

One hundred books of 100 leaves each, ruled and 
printed one side, size 8% by 11 inches. Each leaf per- 
forated in two places, and numbered in triplicate, and with 
two holes punched to fit loose-leaf binder. Bound with 
manila tag covers, sheets to be wired to back cover and 
bound with cloth strip back, put on so that front cover will 
open out freely with the cloth as a hinge. Stock to be a 
cheap bond paper. 

Here is a job that could be printed two-up on a 13 by 19 
press, and perforated, punched and numbered as separate 
operations, which would be the proper method for a high- 
class job. It could also be printed and perforated at one 
operation on the same press, then be punched and num- 
bered. Owing to the character of the type-matter it can 
not be printed and numbered at one operation two-up on 
that press, because of lack of sufficient space for the num- 
bering machines in the form; but it can be done by having 
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the form made up with the type-matter at one end of the 
chase and the numbering machines and perforated rules at 
he other, cutting the stock double and printing the sheets 
nce through, then shifting the form, bringing the type and 
aachines to the other ends of the chase and running 
hrough again and completing the job with one impression 
xr each copy. It could also have been run two-up and 
umbered and perforated by a second impression with the 
ame amount of make-ready and run, but would have taken 
vice as much composition and double the quantity of num- 
ering machines and punches. 
The following is our idea of the proper method of 
iarging for the work: Goat: 


ock —5%4 reams 17 by 22, 16-pound bond, at 8 cents, 
Use SD RN | overs a uia ioe wis sienna a eeeloenice nee Ceee 
87 sheets manila tag, at 2 cents per sheet 
Handling stock, 10 per cent 


mposition — One page, 4 hours, at $1.30.............. $ 5.20 

Cover, 1 page, %4 

Make up page, perforating rule and numbering ma- 
chines, 1 hour 

Four feet perforating rule at 15 cents 

Use of numbering machines (3), 10 per cent 


eck-up — One form 13 by 19 and change, %4 hour = 


) ake-ready — First form type and machines, 114 hours, 

and shift make-ready after change, 1 hour — 2% 
TE SE. BO CE INUG y 5i050503e- 60s 6 0.400 0 isis oa wie em sose aiererere 2.00 
Cover, 1 form, % hour -40 


lress Run — 5,000 twice through, 13 hours, at 80 cents.. 10.40 
Cover, 100 impressions, 4 hour 
10.60 


Ink, %4 pound black at $1.00 
25 


Cutting stock before and after printing, 1 hour 


Covers 


Bindery Work — Ruling four-on twice through with 

Se ee rr er er rr rer re 

Counting, collating and inserting covers, 2 hours 
BAN EP Ro so 6 5p les 6b owe 0021 Sa 0 ego aay ele ae ere ase 

Wiring 100 books, 3 wires, including setting machine, 
1% hour at 80 cents 

Cloth for baeks, and cutting 

Gluing strips on backs, 2 hours at 40 cents 

Trimming 100 books 3 sides, % hour at $1.00 


Packing and delivery 
Total cost 
Add for profit 25 per cent 


Selling price . 


This is really giving the customer the lion’s share of 
the benefits of your brainwork and superior equipment, for 
it requires three numbering machines worth at least $6 
each, and two press punches that will cost about $2.50 each, 
a total of $23, for which, notwithstanding the perishable 
nature of the goods, you are only charging him $2.30 and 
saving him that much and more on the numbering alone, 
which wouid be worth $9 done in the usual way. 

Some one may say that this charge might as well be 
made on the type and the press on which the job was 
printed. In reply, we would call attention to the fact that 
he is really being charged for the use of those articles if the 
shop has a Standard cost system, as well as ten per cent 
for the numbering machines and punches. The extra ten 
per cent is to cover the extra wear and tear and to recom- 
pense the establishment for the investment in articles that 
are seldom used and therefore do not earn their share so 
readily. 

Had this job required the numbers to be in another color 
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it could have been done without much trouble on a press of 
the type having cylindrical distribution, and at a trifling 
extra expense (about an hour added to the make-ready for 
wash-up) by splitting the rollers and retarding the distri- 
bution in the manner so well known to those familiar with 
such presses; but the buyer should be made to pay for it as 
well as for the know-how that makes it possible. 

The estimate as we give it is low for such a job and 
under some conditions should have at least $5 added to it; 
but it is made as a competitive estimate should be made by 
a printer who expects to make a legitimate profit at the 
end of the year and draw a decent salary meanwhile. 


Estimating at Cost. 


One of the advantages of having a cost system in good 
working order is that it enables you to compile all your esti- 
mates on the basis of real cost, and to know in advance 
just what amount of profit you may expect when you sell 
the goods at the usual market rates or according to your 
price-list, or when you make a specially close price; and in 
the latter case the cost system may be the means of saving 
you from loss. 

Under ordinary conditions of making estimates the 
man who is doing the estimating will guess it will take so 
many hours for this or that operation and put down the 
usual selling price for that many hours, and so on through 
the whole estimate. When he is done and adds it up he 
feels that there is a fair profit in it and very frequently 
also that the price is too high to secure the order, especially 
if the buyer is known to be a shopper. He then proceeds 
to make arbitrary reductions here and there in the price, 
or to go over the estimate and cut down the time for some 
of the operations; and when he finally quotes the price he 
has no real knowledge of how much profit it provides for, 
or if it contains any profit. 

A properly conducted cost system will give the cost by 
the hour and the amount of product an hour for each 
department and each machine and operator. There is no 
need to guess “ how long” or “ how much.” With such cost 
data before him, the estimator can figure correctly the 
actual cost of the job and vary but a trifle — so small as to 
be unimportant. Knowing this exact cost, the printer can 
fix his selling price so as to make the amount of profit he 
desires and know for a certainty that he will be able to get 
it, or he can compare the price said to be given by his com- 
petitor with the actual cost and decide whether the margin 
of profit will make the job a desirable one. 

Estimate blanks, to be most useful, should provide a 
column for cost and one for selling price, and every printer 
should use the cost column in making the estimate and then 
fix the selling price after the cost is known. 

It will not always be possible to secure the same per- 
centage of profit on all classes of work, but common honesty 
dictates that the customer of the printer should receive the 
same or as good treatment as’ the buyers in a department 
store get: that is, “ The same price to all for the same goods 
in the same quantity on the same day.” Prices and profits 
may vary from day to day, but if you want to retain the 
confidence of your customers you must give them this treat- 
ment and let them know it; .and the cost system is the only 
thing that will enable you to do it. 

If you will go around the department stores of any large 
city and price the same goods in the different stores you 
will be surprised at the uniformity of price they maintain 
without any agreement or combination. The reason is not 
hard to find. They all have cost systems, and all first deter- 
mine the cost and add a profit to get their selling price. If 
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all printers did the same it would greatly surprise some of 
those who now present arguments regarding their low costs 
and extra-efficiency management as a reason for making 
low prices. 

Reaily, the only reason why printers do not install cost 
systems and figure all estimates according to cost is fear. 
They are afraid to face the reality. The only reason they 
make low prices regardless of costs is fear. They fear to 
tell the customer the truth, and let the other fellow that 
the customer always seems to have up his sleeve make the 
loss. The only reason they take fillers at cost or less is 
fear that an idle day or week may make such inroads on 
their profits that they can not recover. The only reason 
they knock their competitors and are as putty in the hands 
of the designing buyer is fear. 

Be brave and strong; figure your costs and add as profit 
a fair amount; then stand or fall on the merits of your 
work. If your work is right and your sales arguments 
well made, you will win often enough to make it much more 
profitable than the old method of guess and drop. 


What Is Your Lowest Price? 


It would almost seem that many buyers of printing were 
students of psychology, to judge from their manner of 
approach when asking a price from a printer. It is a well- 
known fact that the state of mind in which we approach 
a task affects our manner of handling it and the results 
we attain. While many may not believe the psychological 
definition of this, there are few who will not admit the facts 
though they can not assign a cause. 

When a customer comes in and lays down a bunch of 
copy and specifications and says, “I want the right price 
on this job and would prefer to give it to you,” you are 
very apt to figure the right price. But when he comes in 
with his copy and says, “I want your very lowest figure 
on this job; no fancy stunts, but rock-bottom prices, as 
there are others figuring,” he immediately creates in the 
mind of the printer one of two conditions— either an 
antagonism that results in a refusal to figure at all, or a 
thought of cheapness and desire for the job as a filler just 
to keep down the overhead. Evidently the latter, which is 
by far the more usual result, was what the customer 
desired and what occurred with our correspondent whose 
letter follows: 


Inland Printer Company, Chicago, Illinois: 
Enclosed please find catalogue which, if possible, we would like to 
have you figure and see just how cheap we can produce 35,000 or 50,000 


like the enclosed copy, only to contain 96 pages. 
We have a No. 10 machine, a Hoe drum press that takes six-column 


quarto, and an Omaha folder. We pay our foreman $20 a week and our 


operator $18, nine hours a day. 
The cover is to be on heavier stock, in two colors, cuts to be furnished 


by company. 

He at once begins to consider his wages, because he 
thinks that they are lower than the average, and not the 
actual average cost in his shop or any other. From that 
minute the customer has him’‘at an advantage. 

The correct method of figuring in such cases is to ascer- 
tain the cost of the job at the average cost by the hour for 
each operation and to this add the lowest profit for which 
you feel justified in handling the business, not forgetting 
that each time you take a job at less than the average profit 
you want at the end of the year you reduce the average 
profit on the entire year’s work unless you can get an excess 
profit on some other job, which is hardly fair to the buyer 
who has confidence in you and gives you the chance to over- 
charge him. 

In this particular case we have figured the cost of the 
job as follows: 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


35,000 and 50,000 copies of mail-order catalogue, 96 pages and 4-page 
cover, trim size, 8% by 11 inches. Printed in black ink inside and in 
two colors on cover. Bound with saddle wire, two stitches. 


COMPOSITION : 


Machine: 
575,000 ems 6-point, 12,000 ems 8-point, 235 hours, 
Ee Kaci renedk denen eden bunesuaeasvanes $376.00 
Hand: 
Heads and display lines, 90 hours, at $1.20....... 108.00 
Cover and display pages, 24 hours.............. 28.80 
Examining and handling cuts, 10 hours.......... 12.00 
Make-up, 94 pages, 1% hours each, 117% hours.. 146.88 
—— $ 670.68 
Lock-upP : 
Four pages cdver, for foundry, 8 forms, at 30 cents.$ 2.40 
Inside, 6 forms of 16 pages each, sheet 33 by 45 
inches, 4 hours each, 24 hours, at $1.20.......... 28.80 
Cover, for press, 2 forms of 8 pages, sheet 24 by 36 
inches, 2 hours erch, at $1.20..........20000.00cees 4.80 
36.00 
Electros of cover to double-up, 8 plates, at $2.50....... 20.00 
MAKE-READY : 
6 forms, 16 pages, 8 hours each, 48 hours, at $1.75..$ 84.00 
2 forms, 8 pages, 5 hours each, 10 hours, at $1.50.... 15.00 
99.00 
TOUR) QVEDRERIDLY WOLK Ss «0.0 :0:46:55:0,6 0:4 65.9:09:.9:58 0:8 000s $ 825.68 
STOCK : 
Inside, 222 reams 35 by 45 — 67-pound, at 5%4 cents.$855.26 
Cover, 20 reams 24 by 36 — 60-pound, at 5 cents.... 60.00 
PIAnGlinig StoRk, 1D WEP DONG. 66s iicc saw ceseccics ese 91.53 
——__ 1,006.79 
Press RUN: 
6 forms, 35 by 45, 35,000 each, 210,000 impressions, 
eS ek eee errr or 
2 forms, 24 by 36, 17,500 each, 35,000 impressions, 
Op nN, TE BUG soon hd dn cece easssssasnee aces 60.00 
471.25 
INK: 
250 pounds black, at 40 Gems. ... 0.6.0 cccccccesees $100.00 
ee ee TE Fe GB i oo bein ece ten thc asecacsas 15.00 
115.00 
BINDING: 
Three 32’s, machine fold, at $1.25 per thousand.....$ 3.75 
Cover, 1 fold, at 35 cents per thousand............. 35 
Insert 3 signatures in cover, per thousand.......... -75 
Wire stitch, 2 wires, per thousand................. -90 
Trim, flush three edges, per thousand.............. -75 
BoD EE AE coo kon bad aNes oo eu asu dv eawows $ 6.50 237.50 
Pack and deliver in city limits, 8 tons, at $2.50........ 20.00 
Wisin) Sere MEK 4 6s 3 bk oka woh sew nese cee $1,950.44 
PANOR GN RSE B90 0 1D HOIEED nin eho Sc io 6 Sod kde oa NSA wines $2,776.12 
Minimum possible profit, 10 per cent................. 277.61 
$3,053.73 


i: SN IE: iii aes deScconucasactsaanse 


This is the lowest price at which such a job could be 
safely sold, as it contains a possible profit of only 9.4 per 
cent of the selling price. We say advisedly, lowest possible 
price, for in actual practice there will come up extras which 
can not be charged for as such and which will reduce this 
9.4 per cent to 6 or even 5 per cent real net profit. 

The correct price of the job is $3,470, which allows a 
profit of 20 per cent on the selling price, and which would 
net a very probable 16 per cent on the transaction. 

Every employer and estimator should steel himself 
against this feeling of cheapness, and when he finds it tak- 
ing possession of his subconscious mind he should lay aside 
the job which causes it and take up something else more 
promising until he recovers his normal condition. The 
estimator or proprietor whose normal condition is cheap 
should take a course of psychological treatment for his 
nerves and make it a rule to always lay aside his estimates 
when completed and go over them again the next day or at 
least a few hours later, preferably the next’morning, after 
he has looked over the reports from the workrooms. 


‘(OD ® AOYM “A “A AG GAHSINYNA UWAdVd 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


‘Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


ELECTROTYPE PLATES — MAP-MAKING. 


BY ALFRED W. BIRDSALL. 


NDREW MCcNALLY, of the house of Rand, 

McNally & Co., is a very clean-cut young 

man, under thirty, and enjoys the unique 

position of being the youngest general 

manager of the largest map-making house 

in the world. He gets to his office early 

every morning, and as he enters the great 

building which bears the name of his 

ithers he must feel proud of the opportunity given him 

» do big things. His training has been exacting, and in 

irn he exacts — still he never would give one the impres- 

ion that he felt himself a bit better than those who assist 

im. Fortunately, he has the real instincts of a gentleman 

nd is very easy to approach and interestingly devoted to 

is work.. When he is not working he amuses himself on 
ne golf links and is clever at the game. 

One day not long ago, Mr. McNally, Mr. Dalton, head of 

1e map department, and I, were discussing the war — not 
:n unusual topic these times, but our discussion related 
particularly to the changes that wars make in maps. I 
won’t say how long my friend Dalton has been making maps 
or fear of bringing him to a realization of his age. 

I wish that space would permit me to tell you ail about 
Professor Goode, who has had charge of the development 
of the new maps of the world. Professor Goode is one of 
the best authorities on geography living, one of America’s 
most prominent university instructors, and is the director 
of the making of all maps and globes in general use in the 
schools, 

It would require unlimited space to go into detail and 
delve into the many ramifications of map-making, so we will 
consider but one process of the work — electrotyping — and 
on this process we will dwell, particularly on the making of 
the plates. 

Probably it will amaze even an electrotyper to know that 
the making of the great wall map of the United States of 
America cost over $50,000; that the complete black plate 
weighs over 3,000 pounds; that it is nine feet high and 
twelve feet long, and that it contains over a hundred thou- 
sand names of rivers, towns, cities, etc. The black plate is 
only one of nineteen plates necessary to print this great 
map, there being that many colors used in its making. 

Of course, this big plate is put on the press in sections, 
for even the great Hoe presses that are used are not big 
enough to take it at one time. There are fifty-six presses 
in the pressroom, some printing fairy stories, others school 
books, and still others the commercial, physical, political, 
transportation and railroad maps — big maps, little maps, 
all kinds of maps, keep these mighty presses humming day 
and night. : 

Fred Coles, who has charge of this printing, has been 
watching the ‘process so closely for the past twenty years 
that he can easily tell what ocean, sea or lake is repre- 
sented by any single color-plate, from its outline. 

The lines marking the sea currents and tides of the 
ocean are often put into the mold by the waxograph process, 
and represent an almost unlimited amount of handwork. 

The plates for the physical maps are different entirely 
from the commercial maps — then again the transportation 
map plates represent another study in plate production. 
Still another problem is the making of railroad maps. Each 
road, of course, must have its own individuality made a 
predominating feature in the pretty folder sent out to 
catch the traveling public. Truly, the electrotyping of 
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maps is a big proposition, and the absolute accuracy 
required in scales of miles, survey and location of points 
on the plate, makes the process one of intense interest. 

Changes are constantly being made in all maps, and one 
edition is no sooner off than the electrotype finisher is mor- 
tising and inserting a new railroad or city for the next edi- 
tion. This is a continuous performance and creates a cycle 
of never-ending effort. 

Colonel Roosevelt returned from a jaunt through South 
America last year and now new maps of that country are 
being made, and new rivers, mountains, fauna, and villages 
and towns added. The River of Doubt will be shown, and 
even the lately discovered natives and new villages will be 
every-day lessons of to-morrow. 

Great vaults in the basement of the Rand-McNally 
building contain tons and tons of electrotype plates, all 
labeled and indexed, which from time to time are brought 
forth, corrected and printed in new editions. 

The map of Europe accompanying this article is cor- 
rected to date and required a number of plates in the mak- 
ing representing a great expense. It will change with the 
march of the armies, and in a year’s time it will be abso- 
lutely obsolete and will have to be remade on account of 
the war now ravaging that continent. 

Molding presses, finishing slabs, backing-up pans, wax- 
shaving machines — in fact, everything in this great foun- 
dry must be larger than in any other shop. Ordinary cases 
are 27 by 40 inches, and plates are handled on great trans- 
fer trucks and tables that can be easily wheeled about the 
room. Single mounting-blocks are made of the finest 
cherry, 60 by 40 inches, and there are thousands of them. 

The recent introduction of the hot head wax-shaving 
process has increased the efficiency of the making of cases 
twenty-five per cent. The best processes are none too good 
for mapmaking. 

For forty years Chief Theis had charge of the electro- 
type foundry, and two years ago was retired and succeeded 
by George Howard, who had served eighteen years under 
Theis. The largest electrotype plate ever made now stands 
in the showroom of the Rand-McNally Company at 542 
South Clark street, Chicago. It weighs one and one-half 
tons and is nine feet high and twelve feet wide, and cost to 
complete between $49,000 and $50,000. 

How often have we wondered at the accuracy of the 
globes that are used in school! The plates for the making 
of the globe are particularly interesting —the process 
requiring the most delicate joining and finishing to insure 
perfection. 

The time required to produce a map is approximately 
five years, and every day of that time is a busy day for the 
director of the work. 

The disposition of the millions of maps made is a prob- 
lem that to the lay mind would seem impossible of solving. 
But when it is realized that map-buyers are constantly 
buying new editions, and that new editions are constantly 
being made, it is easily understood. The schools and insti- 
tutions of learning are the principal users of maps. 

“ Syndicate Stereotyping ” will be our subject for the 
December issue. 





THE SHAMROCK. 


“How was your speech received?” asked one Labor 
member of another. 

“When I sat down they said it was the best thing I ever 
did,’ was the reply.— The Bookseller, Newsdealer and Sta- 
tioner. 
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This department of service is designed to bring men of capacity in 
touch with the opportunities which are seeking them and which they are 
seeking. There is no charge attached to the service whatever. It is en- 
tirely an editorial enterprise. Applicants for space in this department 
are requested to write fully and freely to the editor, giving such refer- 
ences as they may consider convenient. Their applications will be 
reduced to a formal anonymous statement of their desires and their 
experience, a reference number attached and published in ‘‘ The Inland 
Printer.” Their names will be furnished to inquirers. Similarly, those 
who command opportunities which they are seeking men to fill will be 
accorded the same privilege under the same terms. The “ get-together” 
movement has many phases. This is one which “The Inland Printer” 
has originated as especially desirable for the good of the trade. 

All applications must be accompanied by stamped, self-addressed en- 
Answers to positions open appearing in this department should 


velope. 
They will then be forwarded 


be addressed care of “‘ The Inland Printer.” 
to those represented by the key numbers. 


Combination Web Pr and Stereotyper Wanted. 

(2092) There is a good opening with a newspaper plant in an east- 
ern city for a combination web pressman and stereotyper who can handle 
work neatly and quickly. Must handle Goss ““Acme”’ straightline press. 
Size of paper from eight to sixteen pages. Married man preferred. 


Must be temperate. 





Seeks Executive Position. 
(2093) A man with practically sixteen years’ experience in the 
printing business, including composing-room, pressroom and bindery, is 
seeking to connect with a good firm looking for a man who is master of 
details and possesses ability to install and execute time and labor saving 
methods. 
Seeks Opening as Office Man. 

(2094) A printer of fourteen years’ experience in various branches 
in both newspaper and job offices desires an office position where ability 
is required and where there is opportunity for advancement. Has had 
experience in the office end of the business as well as the mechanical. 
Prefers the West, but will consider a good opening any place. 


Linotype Operator. 

(2095) A man having sixteen years’ experience as foreman of both 
job and newspaper offices, has recently taken up the study of the lino- 
type and is now seeking a position as operator, or part time on the 
linotype with the remainder on stock, job or ad. work, with an oppor- 
tunity to finish on the machine. Speed of 4,000 ems on straight matter. 
Prefers southern field. Union. 


Desires to Learn Linotype or Position as Erector of Presses. 

(2096) A young man, twenty-six years of age, union, with twelve 
years’ experience in all branches of the printing trade and limited expe- 
rience on the machine, desires a location where he may have the oppor- 
tunity of mastering the linotype — working on the floor all day, with the 
privilege of using the linotype after hours. Would consider a position as 
erector of presses, having had experience with presses of all sizes and 
kinds. Prefers southern or middle States. 


Desires Position as Foreman or Manager of Job-Printing Office. 

(2097) An eastern man, accustomed to the better class of work, 
and with twenty-seven years’ experience, desires to secure a position as 
foreman or manager of a job-printing office, or a job and newspaper 
office, where executive ability and a thorough knowledge of the business 
is required. Can furnish the best of references as to ability and char- 
acter. 

Superintendent Seeks Larger Field. 

(2098) A superintendent, at the present time employed by one of 
the largest houses in the South, desires to connect with a large, up-to-date 
firm where he may have opportunity for advancement. Experience 
covers all classes of business, from the smallest shops to the largest 
plants. Can produce results from a financial standpoint. Thorough 
salesman, estimator and buyer. Well versed on cost system in every 
department, and has also made a study of shop efficiency. 


Seeks Position as Manager, Estimator or Salesman. 

(2099) An all-around bookbinder, with twenty years’ experience as 
foreman and manager of bindery, desires a position with a good firm 
as manager, estimator or salesman. Possesses executive ability, expe- 
rienced estimator on both job and commercial work, and familiar with 
loose-leaf binders. References furnished and desired. 


Superintendent Seeks Opening. 


(3000) Printing-house executive, of many years’ experience, both 
as mechanical superintendent and as an office executive, is seeking an 
opening. Has thorough, practical and technical knowledge of all 
branches of the business, and is capable of taking charge of a plant of 


any size. First-class references. 


Seeking Position as Foreman or Journeyman. 


(3001) A union man, twenty-four years of age, with five years’ 
experience on job and stone work, desires a position as foreman in a 
small office, or as journeyman in a large office. Desires to locate in the 
South, Southwest or West. 


Opportunity to Purchase Interest in Paying Business. 


(3002) The owner of a first-class jcb-printing office in a city of 
7,000 inhabitants desires to sell a half or one-fourth interest to a first- 
class pressman having experience on platen presses especially. Reason 
for selling interest is that business is getting too large for one man to 
manage with best results. Would also consider selling part interest to 
a first-class compositor. Business is well established. This opportunity 
should be investigated. 


Father and Son Seek Positions Together — Foreman 
and Linotype Machinist-Operator. 


(3003) <A father and son desire the positions respectively of fore- 
man of composing-room and linotype machinist-operator, and prefer to 
locate together in the South. Would consider taking entire charge of 
country weekly or small daily and job plant, including editorial and 
reportorial work. Father is a man of executive ability, having had 
twenty-five years of experience, covering all branches of job and book 
work, small daily and weekly newspaper and magazine printing. Son 
is nineteen years of age, a machinist-operator familiar with all models, 
fast, reliable and accurate, and capable of installing and erecting; 
possesses practical daily newspaper and job-office experience, having 
recently been in charge of trade-composition and newspaper plants in 
the North. Either may be engaged separately, but they prefer to go 
together. 

Wants to Become Printing Salesman. 


(3004) A man with twelve years’ experience in the mechanical end 
desires to become a printing salesman, and is desirous of connecting 
with a good firm as solicitor, with an opportunity to learn the work. 
Can furnish the best of references. Willing to go any place in the West. 


Desk or Working Foreman Seeking Position. 

(3005) <A desk or working foreman, with six years’ experience in 
this capacity, fifteen years in the business, desires to connect with a 
good firm in the North or East. Would consider a first-class floorman’s 
position if there was opportunity for promotion. Union. Can furnish 
gvood references. 





Foreman Seeking Adv t — Will C 
Partnership Arrangement. 


A young, married man, with five years’ experience as fore- 
man in one of the large job houses, familiar with the best grades of 


(3006) 


commercial printing, wishes to connect with a well-established and 
growing business where there is opportunity for advancement. Would 
consider a partnership arrangement. References furnished as to ability, 
character, etc. 

Would Take Charge of Newspaper. 

(3007) A practical printer, at present advertising manager of a 
small daily — including soliciting and preparation of copy — wants to 
get in touch with the owner of a newspaper who desires to retire and 
wants a man who is capable of taking charge of the business, and who 
would be willing to sell later after the applicant has proved his ability 
and reliability. Prefers to locate in the Canadian West. 


Monotype Operator Seeking Opening. 


A man with fifteen years’ experience as an all-around printer 
Is thoroughly competent and 


(3008) 
desires a position as monotype operator. 
ean furnish the best of references. 


Wants Position for the Winter Only. 

(3009) A married man, thirty-two years of age, with high-school 
education and a good knowledge of newspaper work, desires a position 
for the winter months in southern Michigan. Has had about six years’ 
experience in country offices. Wife is a fair compositor and good book- 
keeper, and the two could take charge of a small plant. Good references 
furnished. 

Printing Sal Seeks C tion 

(3010) A man, with twelve years’ experience in the printing trade 
— office, shop, salesman — desires to connect with a first-class printing- 
house as salesman or to assist in officework. 
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BY J. C. MORRISON. 


itors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertise- 
nts, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman 


street, Chicago. 


THE ADVERTISER WHO COULDN’T STAND 
THE RAISE. 

Some day the writer is going to admit that there is some 
sorit in “ charging what the traffic will bear” for adver- 
ising — there’s merit in about everything except war and 
vll, and there’s some in war — and some time we are going 

admit that the publisher can well pause and in special 
-ases consider the value of his service from the advertiser’s 
viewpoint ; but we are not going to indulge in any of these 
admissions until our obligations to ourselves, to our com- 

petitors and to the newspaper fraternity as a whole are 
a st discharged. 

Ninety-nine per cent of the advertisers who say they 
“can’t stand the raise ” are only bluffing in order to get as 
cheap a rate as possible, and the other one per cent who 
might to the common advantage of the publisher and the 
advertiser be given a discriminatory rate are so insignifi- 
cant that the discussion of just what should be done with 
them becomes academic. 

That the publisher will get his rate if he knows what 
he ought to have, why he ought to have it, and then insists 
on having it, is shown by the following correspondence 
between the publisher of a country newspaper and a well- 
known advertising agency. The rate mentioned herein is 
somewhat low, though still much higher than the average. 
As I am not writing fiction, I do not consider it advisable 
to change the rates for effect, but publish the correspon- 
dence as it came to me. The names of the writers are of 
course concealed. 

Notifying the Advertiser. 

The advertisement under consideration was set in read- 
ing-matter type with a display head, and occupied about 
six inches. There were twelve advertisements, changed 
every week, and rotated indefinitely. 

On January 19, the old contract having expired, the pub- 
lisher wrote to the agency: 

In regard to the new contract for Smith & Company, will say that I 
have given my advertising rates much study since the last contract was 
made, and instead of the flat rate of eight cents an inch, have estab- 
lished a sliding rate based upon the frequency of insertion and the 
amount of composition. I regard this rate as the fairest one in the coun- 
try, and you will note that under it you receive the most favorable rate 
because your advertising runs the year around. Your rate will be fifteen 
cents an inch. This rate was computed with the intention that it should 
be net, but it seems desirable to give established agencies like yourselves 
the regular commission. 

Thanking you for your patronage in the past and trusting that you 
will see the desirability of making a new contract at the present rates, 
we are, ete. 

The Agency’s Reply. 

On January 23 the agency wrote the following letter to 

the publisher: 


If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 


We have your favor of the nineteenth instant, regarding the Smith & 
Company advertising, and note what you say about making a new con- 
tract, and note that your rates have been established after considerable 
thought, and that you consider that you have the fairest rate-card of 
any publisher in the United States. 

Possibly that may be your opinion, but we are afraid you will have 
some difficulty in convincing most of the general advertisers throughout 
the country. You should bear in mind that a rate-card of this kind can 
not apply in all cases. For instance, an advertiser who would want his 
advertisement set up differently in every issue could not consistently 
be charged the same rate as an advertiser who sends you a series of 
eight advertisements, and tells you that you can set up all of them at 
one time and rotate them. By setting the advertisements up all at one 
time and allowing them to stand and be rotated, it will require but one 
setting of the advertisement, while in the other case you will be setting 
up fifty-two advertisements as against eight advertisements. 

Then another consideration is the matter of circulation as compared 
to rates. Nine cents an inch for a claimed circulation of 1,200 is much 
higher than the average publisher asks. If you can make us a sworn 
statement to the effect that you have a circulation of 1,200, we would be 
willing to pay you nine cents an inch gross, the plate-matter rate, 
although the Smith & Company advertising would have to be set up. 
However, if you can set the whole series of eight advertisements at one 
time and allow them to stand, the expense would be very small, and the 
cost distributed throughout the year for setting up the advertisements 
would be infinitesimally small. 

We hope we may have an acceptance of the enclosed contract, return- 
ing us the carbon copy, and also the sworn statement of net paid cireu- 
lation asked for. 


Publisher Explains the Rate. 


To this the publisher answered, under date of Jan- 
uary 28: 

Yours of the twenty-third at hand, with contract for Smith & Com- 
pany advertising at nine cents and blank circulation statement. I am 
returning circulation statement filled out, and am also returning con- 
tracts for revision in accordance with my rate. 

Your assumption that you are entitled to the yearly “ plate rate”’ 
because the expense of setting up your advertisements and rotating them 
is ‘‘ infinitesimally small,’’ is entirely erroneous. Here is the cost of 
carrying your advertising under the present schedule: 

The “plate rate’’ is the cost of the space only; say that your 
advertisements average 6 inches, at 9 cents an inch is 54 
conte: an isaue, oF for 52 WeekSe ccs: 65 ccsicsclesceeeeteuadie $28.08 

You have 12 advertisements of 6 inches each, or 72 inches of com- 
position. Composition of this class costs 8 cents an inch, 
but, giving you the benefit of the average ae of 6 cents 
OSCR) tL at. |) | ae ae a 

Standing matter is worth 1 cent a square inch a month, or $1.44 
a month for the whcle series. As the whole series stands for 
10% months, this means that the cost of keeping this matter 
standing is 


Making a total expense for the year of 


Dividing by the total number of inches for the year, 312 inches, leaves 
the cost by the inch at a little over 15 cents. 

With this detailed showing, you will see that the rate of 15 cents 
offered you is a very favorable one. 

I note your statement that 9 cents an inch for a circulation of 1,200 
is much higher than the average publisher asks. I presume that this is 
indeed sadly true, but if country publishers would only study out the cost 
of the service they are rendering, you would be saved the trouble of a 
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whole lot of letter-writing in your efforts to get a square deal on rates. 
I hope it is quite unnecessary to tell you that I grant absolutely no 
variation from my rate-card except the fifteen per cent commission to 
established agencies like yourselves, and I hope therefore that you will 
see your way clear to send an amended contract in order that our pleas- 
ant business relations may continue. 


Agency Begins Educating the Publisher. 


The agency must have thought that here surely was a 
publisher who-needed educating, and so replied: 

We have your letter of January 28, returning the Smith & Company 
contract, and note what you say about the actual cost of this advertising. 

You have a rather plausible way of figuring out the cost, but as a 
matter of fact, it really does not work out the way you have figured it. 

The first item you figure is nine cents for six-inch advertisements, 
fifty-two weeks, or $28. The advertisements in the first place should not 
measure over five inches, and where they do so, we should be advised and 
permitted to cut them down so that they will not measure over five inches. 
Then you go on and give out another item showing composition for 
twelve advertisements. There are not twelve advertisements. There 
are only eight, and they should not measure six inches, but five. Fur- 
thermore, the cost of composition could not possibly be eight cents unless 
you are paying your compositor about four times as much as a composi- 
tor on a metropolitan daily is paid, so that you will see that this item is 
entirely wrong in every respect. ; 

You should bear further in mind that this is straight composition, 
and if you have a linotype machine, the five-inch advertisement ought to 
be set up in a very few minutes, and figuring on a basis of $25 a week 
for a compositor, which is an unusually high wage to pay a compositor 
on a country newspaper, that would be about $4.16 a day, or about 41% 
cents an hour, on only a ten-hour day. You will probably admit that it 
would be a very slow compositor that could not in an hour's time set 
enough straight copy like the Smith & Company's advertising, so that it 
would average considerably less than eight cents an inch. 

You speak of a further item for standing advertising and we do not 
know how you figure that there is an additional cost of this kind. The 
first cost of nine cents an inch you seem to figure as velvet, and then add 
on the actual cost for composition and probable overhead expense. 

You, of course, have a perfect right to figure your cost and expense 
according to your own methods, but we might say in conclusion that 
there seems to be a good many prosperous papers throughout the country 
that seem to be able to make a profit at a much lower cost. 

We have offered you nine cents an inch, which is about three times as 
much as papers of 1,200 to 1,500 circulation ask. 

We agree with you that it would be a godsend to the general adver- 
tiser if the newspapers of this country would actually find out what it 
costs to insert advertising in their papers, but we suppose this will never 
be done, as one newspaper publisher is more capable than another and 
can run his paper with less waste, and consequently sell his space at a 
lower rate, while another publisher who is a poor manager, poor buyer 
of material, labor, ete., will find that his cost of production is very high, 
and that he is compelled to charge a high rate. 

We would like to say in conclusion that the price mentioned in the 
enclosed contract is the most that we would be justified in paying, and 
if you could not see your way clear to accept it and make a profit on the 
transaction, it would be better to let the matter rest. 


But the Publisher Knew His Ground. 


The reader will recognize in the above all the stock argu- 
ments used to beat down rates. Our publisher had heard 
them all before, and was sure of his own ground, and cared 
so little about a contract at less than his regular rates that 
he indulged in some humor in answering: 


We have yours of the fourth, and hasten to answer it lest the person 
who wrote that letter might be tempted to embark in the newspaper 
business with such ideas as to the cost of his product. 

You make a point of the advertisements being only five inches instead 
of six. This would not change the rate by the inch a fraction of a cent. 
My, my, young man, it’s quite inexcusable in you to think it would. 

Then again you say there are only eight advertisements. Well, I was 
quite sober when I counted the number of sheets to the present schedule, 
and there were twelve. 

Regarding the cost of composition, I would wager my entire printing- 
plant against your week’s wages that there isn’t a plant anywhere in the 
United States, outside of the exclusive linotyping plants that run night 
and day, that can set eight-point for less than six cents an inch and 
show a profit. I happen to know several who have tried and are now 
several thousand dollars out of pocket. We have to provide a machine 
for the compositor to work on, and pay rent for a building, and some 
compositors are even so fastidious as to demand that we spend money 
for coal to keep them warm. 
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The nine-cent charge which you regard as velvet is simply the cost of 
producing the ‘“‘ white space” of that certain two-fifths of the paper 
which is devoted to advertising. 

The charge for standing type is a just one. Capital is invested in it 
both directly and indirectly. If the capital can’t produce a revenue 
invested there, then it should be put into a good six per cent mortgage. 
Tying and untying standing advertisements is no small item. 

Of course lots of newspapers are selling advertising at a third of my 
rate, but because so many are doing this is the reason why the printing 
business ranks forty-sixth among the industries of the country whik 
eighth in the volume of product. 

But then, lest I worry you, I shall desist. Your letter may not have 
been intended as a humorous contribution, but let me assure you that i 
was really delightful. 


Then Comes the Ultimatum. 


Then the agency settled down to the one argument tha: 
I have heard conservative publishers use so many time: 
— the argument that the present standard of rates must bx 
about right because so many publishers have continued t« 
exist. Yes, thousands of us are here after so many year. 
spent in such close application to details that we could no: 
see the larger things that our business demanded. Here i: 
the way the agency stated it: 

In answer to yours of the seventh, we desire to state that, irrespectiv: 
of what the writer’s mind be, we wish to say that we are doing busines 
with four thousand newspapers, and if the majority of them are of the 
opinion that advertising space is worth a certain price, that price mus 
be pretty nearly right. 

We have been doing business with a great many of these papers fo 
the last thirty years, and if they were doing business on a losing basis, 
they would probably have gone into the hands of receivers long before 
this. 

We do not question your perfect right to make any rate you choose 
— we, on the other hand, claim the right to not use your paper if the 
rate is not one that would enable our client to make a profit on the 
investment. 

If you can not quote any better rate than fifteen cents an inch gross, 
then there would be no chance of our doing business. We are sure thai 
you can do business at a profit at a much lower rate than you have 
quoted, and trust that you may decide to quote a rate that is fair and rea- 
sonable, as otherwise we would be compelled to limit our advertising in 
your town to the other paper, which we are now using. 


The Publisher Declines. 

On February 17 the publisher answered, again declin- 
ing the contract. 

On April 18 the agency sent a new contract at 7.7 cents 
net (which is the same as nine cents gross) which the pub- 
lisher declined. 

On May 2 the agency asked for a circulation statement 
(which they already had). 

On May 28 and July 13 the agency asked for a circula- 
tion statement. 

On September 15 the agency sent a new contract at ten 
cents gross, which the publisher declined, quoting his fif- 
teen-cent rate. The agency then delivered another ulti- 
matum, as follows: 


We have received back the Smith & Company contract sent you, and 
notice that you have made a notation on same quoting a rate of $33.15 
net, against our offer of $20 net a year for the insertion of a five-inch 
advertisement weekly. 

We regret that the rate you have quoted is too high, and we would 
not be justified in paying same, as the sales we could possibly expect to 
get from the advertising in your paper would not even pay for the adver- 
tising, to say nothing of the profit to the advertiser. In fact, in offering 
to make a contract with you on a basis of ten cents an inch gross, we 
are offering to pay you more than we do on an average to other papers 
of similar circulation. 

We enclose you another contract, and trust that you will see the 
advisability of accepting it, as it is all we have to offer at the present 
time. 


Driving the Business Away. 
The publisher then deliberately drove that business 
away, for here is the way he answered: 


In answer to yours of the twenty-fourth, I will say that I do noi 
expect you to advertise in my paper unless it is profitable to you, and 
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. the same token I do not expect to advertise for you unless it is prof- 
ituble to me. What you are justified in spending in this community, 
: and your clients are the judges, but at what rate I shall sell you 
ertising, I am the sole judge. I can publish an eight-page paper at 
cost of about $100. In order to meet this expense I must have fifteen 
nuts an inch from the twenty columns which an eight-page paper will 
cry. I could probably get thirty or thirty-five columns of advertising 
t ten cents, but if I did, I would have to publish a twelve-page paper, 
ch would cost me at least $150. A moment’s computation will show 
which is the wiser course for me to follow. 


And the Agency Answered. 


Under date of October 1, 1914, the advertising agency 
ote the following letter to the publisher: 

Your favor of the twenty-sixth ultimo, regarding the Smith & Com- 
y’s advertising, is at hand, and after a careful reconsideration of the 
ter we have decided to try your paper out on a basis of fifteen cents 
inch gross. This seems out of all proportion to your circulation, and 
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issue of August 21 would be to place the story headed ‘* Dartt Resigns,” 
etc.,”” in the fourth column opposite the heading ‘‘ Dies Over War,” 
carrying the matter beneath the double-column heading to the right side 
of the page, symmetrical with the left side. Presswork is good. 


THE FALL FASHION NuMBER of the St. Cloud (Minn.) Daily Times 
carries some excellent advertising and some which could be improved 
by practicing restraint in display, playing up the feature lines promi- 
nently and subordinating the remaining matter so that the display would 
have greater force. 

T. W. McCuain, Live Oak, Florida.— The page advertisement is 
nicely arranged in a symmetrical manner and is well balanced. A little 
more prominence might be given the items with raised prices. The hair- 
line rules between the display lincs at the top offer a violation of tone 
harmony, but in view of excellence of display and the remarkable rapidity 
with which it was composed, we must admit the work throughout is com- 
mendable. 

KEITH RoGers, Park Rapids, Minnesota.— The border is too promi- 
nent in your Ford advertisement, but the order of display is good. As 
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This advertisement shows to excellent advantage the desirability of a strong heading and a classification 
of the various lines in panels symmetrically arranged. 


certainly is out of all proportion to what we are paying other papers for 
a similar circulation. We trust, however, that the results will be so 
much better than what we ordinarily get from a twelve to fifteen hundred 
circulation, that the expenditure will net us a fair profit. 


And the contract which they sent was for five years. 





REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


THEODORE T. Moore, Lodi, California.— Your work on the two-page 
advertisement herewith reproduced is commendable, the heading being 
excellent, as is also the paneling. Our preference would be for Chel- 
tenham Bold display throughout the panels. 


Log Cabin Democrat, Conway, Arkansas.— An improvement could be 
made in the appearance of your first page by the omission therefrom 
of the two advertisements and a lowering of the large headings in the 
second, fourth and sixth columns almost to the middle of the page. Try 
this some week. 

The Peoples Press, Owatonna, Minnesota.— The feature of your paper 
is the very excellent make-up of your pages, the advertisements in your 
issue of September 4 being excellently placed. Working to the corners 
and the right-hand side of the page is a very good style. Some of these 
advertisements are excellent as to composition, but others seem to have 
been too hurriedly composed, insufficient contrast in display causing them 
to lose display value. A better arrangement of the first page of your 


a matter of personal taste, we do not admire either of the type-faces 
used in its composition, our preference being for more modern letters. 
The effect of condensed type in connection with letters of regular width 
is not good when the size is so near equal as in the case of your signature 
to this advertisement. 

JOHN G. KOENING, JR., Raspeburg, Maryland.— The advertisement 
for Mount St. Joseph's College is attractively arranged in a simple style 
that is effective because of its legibility. We would suggest, as a possible 
improvement, making the heading stronger and setting the two lines at 
the bottom in a smaller size of type, so that the greatest strength would 
be at or near the top where reading necessarily begins, and to which 
point it is desirable to direct the attention of the reader. 


The Argus, Flatonia, Texas.— News heads at the tops of alternate 
columns of your first page would make an improvement in the appear- 
ance of your paper. A great improvement would have been possible in 
the sections printed on book-paper through the use of a better grade of 
ink and proper make-ready on half-tones. The type-face with which you 
have set the names of towns at the top of these pages is very inartistic, 
and you would do well to discard it for a more modern letter. 

Lebanon Daily News, Lebanon, Pennsylvania.— Your Anniversary 
number shows marked enterprise. The manner in which the first page is 
cut up with advertisements, short stories and two-column heads without 
order (except at the top of the page) mars the appearance of your paper 
to a marked extent. We would call your attention to the first page of a 
Kansas paper, reproduced herewith, as an excellent example of clean, 
orderly make-up. Such a style, we feel sure, would appeal to your 
readers. Composition of advertisements is very good throughout. 
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Semi-Weekly Times, Alliance, Nebraska.— You publish an admirable 
paper, presswork, editorial work, good composition on advertisements 
and also good make-up*combining in the finished publication. While our 
preference is for a more dignified, symmetrically arranged first page, 
many papers employ scare-heads to good advantage, appealing to a class 
of people not reached by those papers which only on rare occasions, if 
ever, break a column. This suggestion names the only opportunity we 
see for a decided improvement in the appearance of your paper. 

CuAs. W. Hopson, Nationalist, Manhattan, Kansas.— As an example 
of effective, orderly make-up, your first page, herewith reproduced, is 


The Manhattan  Nutionalist. 
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A clean and attractive first page. Note the careful placement of headings. 
By Chas. W. Hodson, Manhattan, Kansas. 


worthy of serving as an example to those publishers who feel that they 
must carry advertising on the first page of their publications. The 
various display headings are perfectly balanced with others in relative 
positions opposite. The symmetry and balance of this clean first page is 
indeed a pleasing sight. 

The Cameron Herald, Cameron, Texas.— The first page of your paper 
would be more attractive if the headings in the second, fourth and sixth 
columns were placed lower, say about half-way down the page. This 
would break the monotony of too many heads at the top and the total 
lack of them lower in the page. Presswork is good, but improper justi- 
fication of columns and lines is responsible for the leads, quads and slugs 
“showing up.’ Your type-faces are not the best selection that could 
be made, but the advertisements could, nevertheless, be improved by 
avoiding the use of condensed and extended letters in the same adver- 
tisements. 

M. M. BASAR, Omaha, Nebraska.— While we appreciate that in the 
composition of the Santa Fe advertisement you were compelled to foliow 
the dictates of the advertiser, the fact that so bold a cut is placed at the 
bottom of the advertisement is a point against it. It has a tendency to 
lead the eye of the reader from the matter above to it and so violates 
good display. Placed at the top of the advertisement, it would serve the 
valuable purpose of directing the attention of the reader to the advertise- 
ment at the point where reading begins, rather than where it ends. It 
seems, also, that the matter was made to fit the border and margins are 
not uniform and pleasing. 

Buena Vista Herald, Buena Vista, Virginia.— Insufficient impression, 
coupled with an improperly set fountain and tdo much ink, mars the 
appearance of your paper to a considerable extent. With a smaller flow 
of ink on the first two columns of the first page of your issue for Sep- 
tember 10, and more impression all over the page, the print would be more 
uniform and legible. The arrangement of the matter on the first page 
is excellent. You use rules to excess in some of your advertisements, and 
the type-face with which you have set your local heading and the dis- 
play of some of your advertisements is an illegible, inartistic letter not 
well adapted to such work. 


Lourie G. Hixon, Odessa, Missouri.— Avoid your practice of setting 
lines in the border and breaking panels for display lines. Inner panel 
arrangements are often very effective when the matter is enclosed in the 
inside panel, and a certain added prominence seems to be gained thereby. 
An advertisement of this character which appeals to us is that which 
you arranged for the Blue Book restaurant, headed “ It All Tastes Good.” 
In this, however, we do not believe anything was gained by setting the 
telephone number and the chef’s name outside the inner panel. You use 
good judgment in the selection of display features. 

Holtville Leader, Holtville, California— In a general way your paper 
is very good, but in several instances, at least, improvement could be 
made with very little effort. Avoid placing advertisements as you have 
those for the New York Store and C. Morford, on page 4 of your issu 
for August 14. A better plan would be to place the former in the lower 
right-hand corner, thus giving the page orderly, balanced arrangement 
By cutting it from a copy of this issue and replacing it as suggested 
you can see the improved appearance. Make-up is all too often don 
without a thought as to the appearance of the finished page. We should 
prefer to see straight rules on the first page rather than the wave rules 
both for the sake of uniformity and for the reason that they are mor 
pleasing. The italic headings have insufficient force for such work. 


Benton Review, Fowler, Indiana.— The energy necessary to “ pu 
over”’ an edition of the magnitude of your Fall Fashion and Gala num 
bers is commendable. It is all the more remarkable for the reason tha 
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STEEL FURNACE 


The scientific furnace embodying the most advanced 
principles and théories of heating and ventilating. 











No Home is Complete and Comfortable 
Without a Quaker Furnace 


The Quaker Fumace is sanitary in every respect and both 


ventilates and heats. 


It is a base heater or down draft furnace. It has a per- 
fect fire pot; heavy steel lining; unexcelled clean-out; auto- 


matic safety puff damper; equipped for hot water radiation; 
has time regulator and all other modern improvements. 


It will be well to see us at once if you 
desire to furnace heat your 
home this winter. 


R. T. Londbener 


Hot Air Furnaces, Hot Water Heating and Plumbing, 
Tin and Galvanized Iron Work. 


Phone 78-R FOWLER, IND. 














A simple style of advertisement composition that is both 
readable and effective. 


the two special editions were issued within so short a period of time — 
one of thirty-six pages on August 20 and the other of forty-eight pages 
on September 24, 1914. The advertisements are composed in an excellent 
manner throughout, the display being above the average for such work, 
but the rules used in some instances are too heavy and mar the appear- 
ance of otherwise effective pages. We would advocate, also, less fre- 
quent underscoring of already strong lines. 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


te experiences of 





hine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest p 


ae - 





of knowledge 


concerning the best methods of getting results. 


Uneven Trimming of Slugs. 


An Iowa operator writes: “Under separate cover 
» ease find four slugs which I wish you would analyze for 
Am having trouble with front trimming-knives. You 
» ll notice my thirty-em slug measures about perfect, but 
y.ien I change to other measures the knives seem to vary. 
so notice the six-point slug, cast right off of the eight- 
oeint adjustment. Right-hand knife appears to be sprung, 
‘iich, of course, seems impossible. Please measure this 
lug yourself —ends and middle. We set a great deal of 
win-slug matter and each change compels me to readjust 
the knives or matter will not line up.” 

Answer.— You should set your right knife so the long 
slug will measure exact on both ends. If you find that it 
varies when shifting from one body to another, you may 
obtain relief by removing the knife-block and taking off 
the right knife. Clean the metal dust from all movable 
parts, and oil the following parts: Under side of the knife, 
three sides of the knife wedge, and under side of the brass 
washers. Be certain to tighten the knife-banking screws 
and have the outer end of the knife springs flush with the 
bracket. We do not believe your knife is sprung. It may 
be a help to put an extra friction spring on each knife- 

banking screw. 
; Keyboard Rolls. 


A Washington, D. C., operator writes: “I would 
greatly appreciate it if you would kindly assist me in rem- 
edying, or even tell me the cause of, the following: (1) I 
put new keyboard rubber rolls (smooth ones) on my 
machine; did not put soapstone or the like on roll shaft 
to make the rolls go on easy or enlarge the rolls. To my 
surprise, when I put them on the machine, several (say 
ten or so) cams would not drop low enough to clear the stop- 
pins (H-381). I tried to loosen the screws in stop-strip 
and move them up a little, but it did not do any good; I 
loosened the hinge plate (H-236) and tried to move it 
down, but it did not remedy the trouble. Of course, the 
rubber rolls were turning and spoiled one roll, and the sec- 
ond one was just as bad as the first. I thought that possi- 
bly the stop-pins had become bent and I tried to straighten 
one and broke it, so I had to put on a patch of brass and 
file a pin. Of course, I am going to order another stop- 
strip, but would like to know the cause of this sticking so 
I will not have to file them as I did the old one to make 
it work. The only way I could get it to work was to file 
each pin a little. Do you think it is best to file the two 
screw holes in the hinge plate (H-236) so as to let the cams 
drop a little lower? (2)If the intermediate-bar point does 
not align with the second-elevator bar and does not let the 
line transfer freely, is it advisable to put a piece of tin or 


the like behind the intermediate bar to throw it over a little 
to the back of the machine? ” 

Answer.— (1) In regard to the rubber roller not per- 
mitting the descent of the cams sufficiently to clear the 
cam-stop pins, this trouble is due to the manner in which 
you put on the rubber. The roller stock being rubbed with 
graphite, and holding the palm of the hand tightly over 
the upper end of the rubber as you press it down, will cause 
the imprisoned air to be forced alongside the rubber, 
expanding it sufficiently to allow the rubber to slip on easily. 
It should then be drawn outward from the middle until the 
ends come about one-sixteenth of an inch from the bearings. 
The diameter of the roller then will not be above normal, 
hence the cams will drop properly. (2) It is rather doubt- 
ful if there is anything wrong with the bar or its pawl. 
Clean with gasoline the seat where the second-elevator bar 
plate strikes on descending. Afterward graphite the post, 
edge of bar plate, and observe how it works. Unless you 
have made some change of adjustments here, it should not 
cause you any trouble. 


Cause of Hair-Lines. 

A Pennsylvania machinist writes: “I am enclosing a 
couple of matrix proofs taken from letters running in 
machines in my charge. You will notice many of the let- 
ters, especially in the boldface, show burrs or hair-lines, 
and it is to find out what: causes this that I write you. The 
matrices are eight-point De Vinne with seven-point Century 
Bold. It is a thin-walled letter, but the matrices are all 
new (have been running but a few months), and I am at 
a loss to know why so many hair-lines should develop in 
them. The spacebands are thoroughly cleaned once a day. 
The lines space pretty wide, but are locked tight in the 
jaws. Am also enclosing a matrix that has gone bad and 
developed lines.” 

Answer.— Endeavor to have as much in the lines as 
possible, and do not permit wide spacing, as this practice 
is often the forerunner of defective walls on matrices. See 
that the pump-stop just barely clears the block when a 
line is cast. This precaution will eliminate the danger of 
short lines casting. Another important point is that the 
spacebands must be driven up as tight as possible. To 
accomplish this, you should see that the wedges are graph- 
ited on all sides at least once a day, and that they are not 
handled unnecessarily, as handling removes the graphite, 
and without this lubricant the wedges can not tighten the 
lines as they should, hence producing broken walls. In 
addition to the wedges being lubricated, the justification 
rods should be oiled frequently, and the top of the justifi- 
cation block should be graphited daily. The justification 
springs may need an increase of stress. This you will 
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determine by the manner in which a wide line is justified. 
You may test it in this way: Send in a thirty-em line, 
which will have at least ten spacebands, and stop machine 
immediately after the spacebands are driven up the first 
time. With a hook or pliers, try drawing up on some of 
the spacebands toward the left end of the line. If they 
are properly driven up you will be unable to raise them 
to any extent. The black-face characters develop hair- 
lines with relatively less use on account of the extreme 
thinness of the walls, being possibly less than half as thick 
as the walls of the normal character. It is sometimes 
found that the walls on a black-face character have been 
damaged without their having been used once. This is 
due to abrasion from the spaceband wedges. You can still 
use the matrices and prevent the hair-lines appearing in 
the print by rubbing a bit of soap on the sleeves where 
they have contact with the walls of the matrices, and by 
dipping the ends of the bands into the graphite before 
using. Repeat the operation several times a day and you 
will note improvement in less than a week. F 


How Long a Run Will Slugs Stand? 


The following is from a Maryland operator: ‘“ Enclosed 
you will find a few sample slugs. The pressman in this 
office claims they do not hold their face on a long run. How 
long ought these slugs run, in your estimation? Are they 
good or bad? About what is the average press run for a 
sixteen-page form of linotype slugs? Is it possible to make 
a run of 100,000 from linotype slugs and still keep the face 
good? Any information you can give on the above will be 
greatly appreciated.” 

Answer.— The number of impressions that can be 
printed from linotype slugs depends upon several factors, 
namely: nature of stock; care exercised in making ready; 
kind of ink used; condition of press, and quality of tym- 
pan. If all of the foregoing conditions are favorable, the 
slugs should not be much the worse for wear after a run 
of 25,000 impressions. The writer has seen good work 
done from slugs from which 100,000 impressions were 
printed. Of course it was on good book paper, with good 
black ink and careful make-ready. The slugs you sent are 
first-class, having both a sharp face and stable body. The 
metal appears to be reasonably hard also. The main cause 
of good slugs, similar to those you sent, not making a good 
showing may be due to a hurried make-ready. In such a 
case the pressman may use a soft tympan and plenty of 
impression. The abrasion that results causes the wear 
on the ends of slugs, such as appears on those you sent us. 


Matrix Troubles. 


A Missouri operator writes as follows: “ (1) I send 
a matrix which has one of its toes bent. A dozen or so of 
them became bent in a week. Can you tell me whether this 
is done in the lock-up or distributor box? The toes are not 
sheared but just bent, and always on the same side, as on 
this matrix. (2) Distributor stops frequently, although 
there is no clog-up of matrices to stop it. I can start it 
again by turning the distributor screws back about half 
a revolution by hand. The trouble seems to be in the dis- 
tributor box. I have adjusted matrix lift, but that does 
not improve matters. (3) In the assembler, the last matrix 
frequently does not go entirely down, but remains about 
half a matrix length above the others. It will go down if 
I wait long enough, but that takes too much time. Can you 
suggest a remedy? ” 

Answer.— (1) The matrix with its lower front lug 
turned to the right was damaged in the distributor box 
by the lower front distributor screw. It may be due to the 
catching of the matrix as it is raised by the lifter. We 
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suggest that you send in a line of the thinnest matrices 
and observe how they are raised by the matrix lift. If 
you find that more than one are raised at a time it will 
indicate that the bar point of the box bar needs replacing. 
Examine the lifter cam and see if it shows signs of wear on 
the beginning of the elevation. If it does, a new one 
should be applied. Observe how high the upper ears clear 
the top rails when the matrix is raised. There should be 
at least one thirty-second of an inch clearance of ear above 
rail. (2) The stopping of the distributor and the bending 
of matrix ears are coincident. When the matrix ear is 
caught against the lower rail, being pressed against the 
rail by the lower screw, the distributor screws stop, owing 
to the clutch slipping. When you back the screws it 
relieves this stress and the matrix drops to be picked up 
again. The matrix then on the lifter is the one with the 
bent ear. Make observation the next time the stop occurs 
and get the matrix before it enters the magazine. Thx 
adjustment of the lift, experimentally, will be of no use 
It should be changed only when it is found to be wrong 
You may readjust it correctly in this way: (a) looser 
nut; (b) turn out screw a trifle; (c) send in a line o: 
caps. These matrices will not be lifted, owing to the screv 
being turned outward. Then turn the adjusting screv 
inward slowly until the lifter begins to pick up matrices 
Turn it no farther. Then tighten the lock-nut. Send i: 
a line of figures and then a line of the thinnest matrice 
and observe the work of the matrix lift. (8) If the las’ 
matrix does not descend readily into the assembling ele 
vator it may be due to the outside pawl spring being too 
strong, or the pawl may extend inward too far. An exam- 
ination should show the cause. 


Recent Patents on Composing Machinery. 


Pump Spring.— S. E. Sperry, Woodhaven, N. Y., assignor to Interna- 
tional Typesetting Machine Company, New York city. Filed Januar) 
29, 1913. Issued August 25, 1914. No. 1,108,804. 

Sectional Matrix.— P. T. Dodge, Washington, D. C., assignor to 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed March 27, 1912 
Issued September 22, 1914. No. 1,111,060. 

Vertical-magazine Linotype.— J. R. Rogers, Brookiyn, N. Y., assigno: 
to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed May 8, 1911. 
Issued September 22, 1914. No. 1,111,096. 

Linotype Matrix.— J. R. Rogers, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to Mer- 
génthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed November 26, 1912. 
Issued September 22, 1914. No. 1,111,097. 

Linotype Matrix.— J. R. Rogers, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed March 28, 1914. Issued 
September 22, 1914. No. 1,111,098. 

Linotype Matrix.— H. A. Sparling, New Orleans, La., assignor to 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed June 9, 1910. 
Issued September 22, 1914. No. 1,111,106. 

Slug-delivery Mechanism.— A. W. Le Boeuf, Woonsocket, R. L., 
assignor to Electric Compositor Co., New York city. Fiied December 13, 
1912. Issued October 6, 1914. No. 1,112,628. 

Spaceband.— D. Petri-Palmedo, Hoboken, N. J., assignor to Electric 
Compositor Co., New York city. Filed November 10, 1911. Issued Octo- 
ber 6, 1914. No. 1,112,652. 

Matrix Magazine.— D. Petri-Palmedo, Bridgeport, Conn., assignor to 
Electric Compositor Co., New York city. Filed November 17, 1913. 
Issued October 6, 1914. No. 1,112,653. 

Slugeasting Machine.— B. F. Bellows, Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to 
Electric Compositor Co., New York city. Filed July 19, 1909. Issued 
October 6, 1914. No. 1,112,886. 

Linotype Spaceband.— J. T. Lockwood, New York city. Filed April 
21, 1913. Issued October 13, 1914. No. 1,113,362. 

Skeleton Slug.— E. F. Longwell, New York city. Filed April 11, 
1911. Issued October 18, 1914. No. 1,113,665. 





A BIOLOGIST IN EMBRYO. 

S. H. Horgan, the engraving expert, has grandchildren 
he is proud of. Two of them were at breakfast with him 
one morning when they were told they would each have a 
fresh egg for their breakfast. 

Rita, aged four, asks: “I wonder have those eggs got 
worms in them? ” 

Her brother, Drew, aged six, replies: “ Eggs don’t have 
worms in them. How can worms get into eggs? ” 

Rita: “ Well, don’t chickens eat worms? ” 

Drew: “ Yes, but the chickens keep the worms in a di!- 
ferent place from where they keep the eggs.” 
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FORCES OF UNITED TYPOTHETAE AND FRANKLIN 
CLUBS OVERWHELM NEW YORK. 


BY W. B. PRESCOTT. 


REAT expectations were exceeded in every 
feature attendant on the twenty-eighth 
annual convention of the United Typoth- 
ete and Franklin Clubs of America, held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Octo- 
ber 6 to 8, 1914. The attendance was the 
greatest at an employing printers’ gather- 
ing, exceeding seventeen hundred — 1,718, 
» be exact. The program was the meatiest, snappiest and 

).0st varied ever presented. The subjects ranged all the 
ay from how a printer should send his work to the elec- 

i otype foundry, to T. E. Donnelley’s ethical snapshot, in 
hich he urged that a printer is, or should be, responsible 
r the respectability of his product, which ought to be as 

c ean as his personal life and as high as his ideals. 

There was not the enthusiasm among auditors that 
y.arked some of the earlier cost congresses, but each of the 
s xty gentlemen who “ spoke his piece” had a message and 
s-emed pleased to be able to give it to the world. 





Organization O. K.— President Courts. 


At the conclusion of the polite welcoming preliminaries, 
President Courts got down to business without ado. He 
read his address and directed attention to the meeting of 
the Typothete in New York in 1888, contrasting the organ- 
ization of that day with the existing association. He said 
the United Typothetz was generally recognized as the best- 
managed organization of its class. During the past year 
it had pushed with unprecedented vigor educational work 
of all kinds. In developing plans for the betterment of its 
members it was increasing the breadth and depth of their 
loyalty. On the other hand, the indifference of some mem- 
. bers to appeals for information that might be made the 
basis of beneficial legislation retarded the progress of the 
organization. Mr. Courts took especial pride in referring 
to the Service Bureau as the most admirable function of 
the U. T. A. It gives members information on all prob- 
lems affecting management, selling and production. The 
correspondence at headquarters during the past year was 
equal to that of any other three years, which probably 
accounts for the cost being $3.05 a month a member. The 
president spoke approvingly of the new school at Pitts- 
burgh, which will be to the trade what the university is to 
educational institutions of lesser degree. He thought the 
Pacific coast should be represented in the executive coun- 
cil; that more field men should be employed, and said a 
good word for the effort to develop an accounting system 
for printers as an accessory to cost-finding. 


Auditing Department Recommended. 


First Vice-President Finlay, speaking as chairman of 
the executive council, congratulated the organization on 
having attained high-water mark in its membership. Re- 
viewing the activities of the association generally, he said 
the price-list committee had been gathering data, but com- 
plained of difficulty resulting from men not fully devel- 
oping their cost systems. He opined educational work 
would be necessary before there could be hope of: ascertain- 
ing a unit of production of men and of machines. Informa- 
tion of that kind would be of immense benefit to managers 
and estimators, in the opinion of Mr. Finlay. He applauded 
the Bulletin as being a worthy exponent of the new Typoth- 
ete. Credit for improving the financial standing of the 
trade was given to the establishment of cost systems. The 
vice-president would have the organization employ audi- 
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tors whose duty it would be to look over the books of mem- 
bers and make suggestions tending to improve business 
methods. He complained that the school at Indianapolis 
was not properly supported by the members, even. though 
competent journeymen are the great want of the trade 
to-day. 

The reports of local secretaries were distributed in 
pamphlet form. Every one of them breathed the spirit of 
optimism, but they were not read to the meeting. Some of 
the committees presented written reports; for others, their 
respective chairmen spoke, and all reports were referred to 
the resolutions committee without debate. : 


Typothetae Grows and Becomes More Businesslike. 


Secretary P. P. Tyler, who took office during the year, 
reported an addition of 637 members for the fiscal year 
ended August 31, 1914; that 540 had resigned or been 
suspended, and 31 typothete had been organized, making 
a total membership of 1,691, all of which is considered very 
satisfactory in view of existing trade conditions, for almost 
all the members who resigned or were dropped gave the 
current depression as their reason for lapsing. Headquar- 
ters work is reported as being put on a business basis, and 
steps are being taken to standardize the practice of the 
field men, of whom there are five. Detroit received a ban- 
ner for having the largest typothete, and New Orleans 
received one on account of having the greatest increase in 
membership during the year — 300 per cent. 


House-Organs — How to Make Them. 

On the afternoon of the first day, the convention started 
in on a remarkable list of ten-minute addresses, the first 
subject being “ House-Organs.” It was handled by Jo 
Anderson, of Sacramento; Kenneth Grossbeck, of New 
York, and Charles F. Warde, of Pittsburgh. All were 
agreed that the house-organ was the latest innovation and 
the best possible medium for printers to reach their clien- 
téle. Mr. Anderson contended that it was a creator of 
business and denied that the average solicitor was able 
to make new business. It didn’t force sales on readers, 
but educated them slowly and eliminated “ shopping.” Mr. 
Warde said that regularity of issue was an imperative 
condition in order to be successful, a good mailing-list is 
a prerequisite, and individuality is of greater importance 
than size. “ Don’t overbite on size,” is Mr. Warde’s advice. 
Each copy should contain a return envelope backed up by 
good material. Though agreeing with the other two gen- 
tlemen that the house-organ should be well printed, Mr. 
Grossbeck maintained that attractiveness is not neces- 
sarily a seller, claiming that overdecoration is the bane 
of printers’ house-organs. The copy should tell of some- 
thing the reader needs and that will profit him. Variety 
of matter — from playing on the heart-strings to rousing 
the risibilities—is especially the spice of life in house- 
organs. One should not give too much prominence to his 
own house, for publicity and not salesmanship is the office 
of the house-organ. It can properly contain selling adver- 
tisements classified and displayed as such. 


High Ethical Status for Printers. 


T. E. Donnelley, of Chicago, delivered the shortest talk 
of the meeting. He opened by saying that Louis Hornstein, 
of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, should really be 
credited with the speech instead of himself, as the speaker 
got his text from the paper read by Mr. Hornstein at 
Toronto. What the speaker called “a new citizenship ” 
is arising in the printing business, and one of the effects 
of its dominance would be to prevent printers issuing gold- 
brick stuff and immoral literature. ‘ What comes from our 
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presses should lead to righteousness, and the printer’s prod- 
uct should reflect his ideals,” said Mr. Donnelley. He does 
not think a printer who believes in prohibition should 
accept work from a brewery or other branches of the liquor 
business. 

The Dummy Evil. 


“ Use and Abuse of Dummies ” was the subject assigned 
to Fred E. Johnston, of Dallas, Texas, and E. A. Kendrick, 
of New York. The last-mentioned gentleman did not belit- 
tle the usefulness of dummies, but said that under existing 
practices they caused unjustifiable expense. Somewhere, 
somehow, the cost of dummies must come out of customers. 
He did not believe that printers should make dummies for 
jobs in competition with other printers who were deliver- 
ing the goods and for fair prices. In Mr. Kendrick’s opin- 
ion the man who is willing to give the job is welcome to 
the best a firm has in the way of dummies, but he would 
not give them to the buyer of printing who wants a collec- 
tion of dummies and then shops for prices. 


High-Class Salesmanship Needed. 

Speaking on the subject of “ Salesmanship,” M. L. 
Griswold, of New York, said that time spent in salesman- 
ship is service that is always looking for an opportunity 
to be of service. A knowledge of the prospect’s business 
is the greatest asset a salesman can possess. He should 
prepare a plan that will attract, interest and inspire a 
prospect to use it. A salesman should always have suffi- 
cient reserve to close a deal, for when he has to be helped 
by others he is on the way to losing his force. As a matter 
of fact, the seller of printing is bartering service value 
first, with composition, presswork, etc., as a secondary con- 
sideration. “ Printers do not advertise enough, nor well 
enough,” was one of Mr. Griswold’s expressions. Mr. Platt 
Young said the printer should sell wits rather than paper, 
type and ink. As advertising is now conducted, the agency 
gets the cheese while the printer gets the holes, because he 
is merely looking for a job. He must become more of a 
merchant and develop his selling power to the highest 
degree, plus exercising his knowledge of how to make the 
necessary mechanical short-cuts. ‘“ Get confidence and 
give service; be fair and free,” is the thought Mr. Young 
left with his auditors. 


Ten Aspirations of the Trade. 

H. H. Cooke, of New York, in his address on “ The 
Printer’s Relation to Advertising,” made a very strong and 
successful plea for adherence to the standards of practice 
promulgated by the Graphic Arts Department of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs at Toronto last June, which were 
adopted by the convention and are as follows: 

The members of the Department of Printing and Engraving of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World dedicate their best efforts to 
business uplift and social service, and to this end pledge themselves: 

1. To give full value for every dollar received. 

2. To charge fair prices, namely, known cost plus a reasonable profit. 

3. To subseribe to and work for truth and honesty in business; to 
avoid substitution, broken promises, unbusinesslike methods. 

1. To codperate in establishing and maintaining approved business 
ethies. 

5. To be original producers and creators, not copyists. 

6. To be promotive, looking to the needs of the customer, analyzing 
his requirements and devising new and effective means for promoting 
and extending his business. 

7. To place emphasis upon quality rather than price, service to the 
customer being the first consideration. 

8. To merit the support of buyers of their product by living up to 
the spirit as well as the letter of these standards. 

9. To develop, by coéperation with other departments of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs, an ever-strengthening bond of union, to the 
end that the service rendered to advertising by the graphic arts may 
zchieve its highest efficiency. 


10. To aid in securing just and harmonious relations between 
employer and employed by establishing honorable conditions of employ- 
ment. 


About Business Managers and Credit Men. 


In discussing ‘“ Business Administration,” I. H. Rice, 
of Los Angeles, said that business management is to the 
house what the mainspring is to a watch. “Accept respon- 
sibilities, greet all complaints smilingly and smooth out all 
grouches.” J. C. McQuiddy, of Nashville, said the chie! 
purpose of the business manager was to see that mor¢ 
comes in than goes out, and to be sure that the “ come-in ” 
is put in the bank. The office is the center of action and 
should be master of all details. The owner of a printing: 
office must analyze and deputize as well as remember that 
bad debts are a greater burden than poverty. 

A. J. Brower, of New York, John I. Laney, of Buffalo. 
and Charles C. Robertson, of St. Louis, discussed “ Credits.’ 
The first speaker said credit was evidence of progress i! 
civilization, as confidence is the base of all credit. A credi: 
man should have a good knowledge of accounting so as t: 
prevent fraud, and also a knowledge of law, as it is no 
always possible to consult an attorney. His power of ana 
lyzing should be highly developed, and in the printin; 
industry he should have sufficient knowledge of the busi 
ness to determine whether the job is suitable for th 
office equipment. Mr. Laney expressed the opinion tha 
no industry responded to the demand for profit so quickl: 
as the printing business when properly managed. Th: 
speaker blamed supply-houses for many of the evil; 
inflicted on the craft, and said that in certain cases a more 
conservative method of credit would bring relief. H 
favored a protection of twenty-five per cent in prices i: 
favor of commercial printers as against private plants. 

E. R. Britt, of St. Louis, read Mr. Robertson’s paper, 
in which it was asked: ‘ What’s the use of a cost system 
if you can not collect?” The old personal method is giv- 
ing way to the present system because it killed profit. A 
small office can not afford to carry deadbeats any more 
than big houses, so the talk about small concerns not being 
able to defend themselves against the deadbeat is unbusi- 
nesslike. The St. Louis Ben Franklin Club, through its 
credit department, has made it very difficult for deadbeats 
to get work. 


Cost Systems Easily Maintained in Large 
and Small Offices. 

“Large printers are the most magnificent gamblers in 
the world, and ninety-five per cent of them fail,” said I. H. 
Blanchard, of New York, in opening the discussion on 
“ Cost System in the Large Plant.” He asserted that they 
do not gamble from choice, but from necessity. They gam- 
ble in equipment, in superintendents and workmen, and 
gamble in meeting competitors’ prices. H. P. Kendall, of 
Norwood, Massachusetts, said the standard cost system 
was adaptable to almost any small plant of two or three 
operations. It was not so adaptable to large offices, how- 
ever, as the employer was not so close to his employees and 
could not supervise all the operations, so has to rely on 
figures and written statements for his information. 

Speaking from experience in a plant employing from 
150 to 200 persons, E. L. Stone, of Roanoke, said that the 
cost system was as essential as type and presses. 

“Tt is not a great extra expense, but merely a change 
in methods,” said F. M. Acton, of Philadelphia, speaking on 
the “ Cost System in the Small Plant.” He said there was 
no excuse for small shops selling at a loss nowadays “ when 
every printer who has a cost system is anxious to tell the 
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truth to the poor devils who have not.” He cited the case 
»f a man who was on the verge of failure, who got another 
chance from his banker, and within a year had a-balance 
in the bank and a reputation for being good pay, all cred- 
ted to a cost system. 

Eugene E. Graves, of Norfolk, said there was more 
noney in a cost system in a small office than can be secured 
y the same amount of effort in any other direction. He 
aid those who found cost accounting burdensome did not 
ave systems, but were the victims of red tape. “‘ When a 
ian is making money without a system, he should con- 
der how much more he would make with one.” 


Bonus System Better Than Piece Work. 
A. M. Glossbrenner, of Indianapolis, and C. A. Lick, of 
ort Smith, spoke on “ The Bonus System.” Mr. Gloss- 
v‘enner reasoned that because in business profit is the 
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James Berwick, of Norwood, Massachusetts, said that in 
manufacturing, few things make for success more than 
a friendly feeling among employers and employees. Man 
is not a machine and should not be treated as such. 
“Employers should strive to be more democratic with 
employees and be quick to eliminate abuses.” 

John S. Watson, of Jersey City, breathed the spirit of 
democracy and recited the history of the employees’ organ- 
ization in his establishment. A library is maintained by 
the firm, and in Mr. Watson’s opinion the social and other 
features of the club redound to the credit and profit of the 
concern. 


As the Buyer Sees the Printer. 
“Viewpoint of the Buyer of Printing ’”’ brought to the 
platform three advertising managers—B. J. Beardsley, 
Harry Tipper and O. C. Harn, all of New York. Mr. 
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inspiration, if you set a man a task and a prize for doing 
it, you create in him a new spirit. “ Driving does not 
increase production, and the bonus system is more effec- 
tive than piece work.” In Mr. Glossbrenner’s opinion, the 
inauguration of such a system requires careful study, and 
it must be by the employer, as it is a subject he can not 
delegate to an employee, no matter how trustworthy other- 
wise. 

Mr. Lick said that the coming great question before the 
industrial world will be that of efficiency. In his office, one 
operator on an automatic press had increased his wages $26 
a month under the bonus system. He advised those install- 
ing such a system to act slowly and let the test be for a 
year at least. 

Proper Treatment of Employees. 


E. N. Hynes appeared for F. A. Curtis, of Detroit, and 
discussed “ Cultivating Good Will Among Employees.” He 
recited the progress of the Get-Together Club of the 
employees of the Curtis Company, but said such a move- 
ment must arise spontaneously from desire among the 
employees. The appointment of a committee to investi- 
gate the desirability of having the Typothete take up 
“ Good-Will ” work was urged. 


Beardsley prophesied that selling by mail was going to 
affect industries generally, and the printer and advertiser 
very greatly. At present, mail-order houses are doing less 
than three per cent of the total business, and a doubling 
of that amount would mean a vast increase in printing, for 
which printers should be prepared. That is not merely a 
matter of type, machines, etc., but an organization of think- 
ing men prepared to give service. Mr. Tipper said he 
bought printing as a service and not as a product, as ser- 
vice helped the advertising manager to make his printing 
more effective. He thought there was something’ wrong 
with the business when there is a difference of thirty- 
three per cent in the bids on a job. What amazed Mr. Harn 
in his dealings with printers was the tendency of competi- 
tors with equipment for mediocre work to clamor for first- 
class jobs. That causes trouble all around — cuts prices, 
disappoints the advertising manager, and the printer fools 
himself. 
Selling Composition by the Inch and Presswork 
by the Pound. 

F. W. Baltes, of Portland, Oregon, printer, speaker and 
lightning calculator, discussed and illustrated, with jobs 
running from a two-line letter-head to a poster, his method 
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of charging for composition by the inch and for presswork 
on the weight of the paper to some extent. Mr. Baltes calls 
this the unit system, and says that while he finds no diffi- 
culty in making non-printers understand it, older printers 
have to unlearn too much. Here is how he charges out his 
work: 

Advertising or Display-type Composition.— Measuring width of face; 
minimum line, 5 cents. 


6-point, 6 cents per inch..... *30 12-point, 3 cents per inch..... *24 
8-point, 4% cents per inch...*28 14-point, 2% cents per inch. ..*22 
9-point, 4 cents per inch..... *27 18-point, 2 cents per inch..... *18 


10-point, 3% cents per inch.. .*26 24-point, 1% cents per inch...*12 


* Discount for paragraph matter. 

Commercial or Job Con position and Headings.—5 cents per inch 
width, per line, measuring face of type only. Minimum line, 5 cents. 

Figures down, 1 cent each; minimum line, 2 cents. 

Cuts.— Minimum, 10 cents each, justified. 

Rules.— At rate of 1 cent per inch, plus 1 cent each. 

Straight Matter, Hand Set.— Per 1,000 ems, $1.50. 

Blank Forms or Typewriter, Hand Set.— Per 1,000 ems, $2.50, solid. 
Linotyped, $1.50. 

Lock-up.— 25 cents, plus 10 per cent of composition or electrotyping. 

Electrotyping.— 3 cents per square inch, plus 25 cents each. 

Linotyping, Straight Matter, Proof Read: 

Per 1,000 Ems 





Per 1,000 Ems 


Size. Ems. _ Sq. In. Size. Ems. _ Sq. In. 
ere $0.40 208.8 ee 64.4 
eee ee -40 172.6 RONDE oe bc scse co, -50 62.2 
PE casvassexcce .40 145 Se ee -55 43 
SRR eR Scteeeeae 40 106.4 SORE -Cucixicssess 60 $6.2 
re rere -40 81.6 Oe ee -70 26.6 


Minimum line charge, 20 ems of size used. 

Only straight matter, on galleys, proof read and corrected, at above 
prices. 

Catalogue matter, 50 per cent or more advance. 

Advertising and circular matter, minimum, $1.00 per 1,000 ems. 

All measurements based on solid matter. 

Add 50 per cent for make-up. 

Extra price for tabular or objectionable. 

MAKE-READY. 

Same as lock-up, plus line cuts at 4% cent per square inch on M. F. 
book and 1 cent per square inch on better grades. Half-tones at 3 cents 
per square inch, face measurement. 

Wash-up.— Jobbers, 25 cents. cylinders, 50 cents. 

PRESSWORK. 

Per Thousand Run, Base Weight 10 by 10, 10 Pounds per Thousand. 
— 90 cents for 30 square inches, or under, plus % cent per square inch 
up to 100 square inches, plus 1 cent per pound over or under base, or 
$1.25 for 100 square inches, base weight. 

$1.20 for 100 square inches, base weight, plus 5 cents for each addi- 
tional 100 square inches, or fraction of 100, plus 14 cent per pound per 
1,000 run, over or under base weight 20 by 30, 30 pounds to ream. 

For each additional 1,000 over 5,000, deduct 30 cents per 1,000 run. 

For sheets run with two or more on, add for additional composition or 
electrotyping, lock-up, ink and cutting. 

Black Ink.— To cover 1,000 square inches type, from % to %4 pound 
per 1,000 impressions, to 2 pounds for half-tones. Charge for ink. 

Cutting.— 10 cents per 100 lineal inches, per 1,000 cut, plus 4 cent 
per pound, plus 10 cents base. 

Minimum, 10 cents, plus 5 cents per 1,000 pieces cut. 

Padding.— 4% cent per pad, plus pulp at 1 cent per 100 square inches, 
plus 10 cents base. 

POSTERWORK. 

Composition, 36-point and Up.— 1 cent per inch width per line. Mini- 
mum line, 5 cents. : 

Presswork, Stock and Ink, per Sheet 28 by 42.— One color ink, 1% 
to 2 cents; two colors, 2 cents to 3 cents. 


Suggestion Contest that Paid Well. 


Walter D. Fuller, of the Curtis Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia, gave an illustration of how that concern 
advertises statistics showing conditions existing in various 
departments, and does it with the same carefulness and 
energy as it would advertise for the purpose of getting 
new business. He displayed one of the charts distributed 
among the employees of the Curtis organization. He did 
not think bonuses necessary, but advocated a suggestion 
contest, saying that prizes amounting to $1,000 brought in 
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twelve hundred suggestions which effected a saving of 
$30,000 a year. 

Richard W. Gardner, of Baltimore, contended that cost- 
accounting is not cumbersome. The small man can develop 
a good system that will fit his business, and with larger 
concerns, once the overhead is determined, the rest is easy. 
He said that cost-accounting gets a black eye when the boss 
sees figures that discourage him and he loses faith in the 
system because the results do not please. 


Estimating and Simplified Cost System. 

“Promoting Knowledge in Estimating” was the sub- 
ject assigned W. C. Root, of Pittsfield, and E. P. Mickel, 
of Nashville. The first speaker thought that an estimator 
should know his plant from the capacity of the press to the 
possibilities of an ink, and suggested that many estimators’ 
mistakes would be discovered if there were a more frequent 
resort to the adding machine. 

Mr. Mickel figured that a little knowledge of estimating 
is worse than a dangerous thing. It is impossible to lay 
down a set of rules regarding estimating, and one shoulc 
never estimate while some person is waiting. “ What the 
trade wants is real belief in the things we are preaching.’ 

H. W. J. Meyer, of Milwaukee, contended that the vari- 
ous cost congresses of the Typothete had simplified anc 
made clear what was supposed to be a very complicated 
affair — cost-keeping. The trouble is that people do noi 
use it rightly. It is not a matter of forms or blanks or time 
but one’s attitude of mind that makes the Standard systen 
elaborate or simple. 


Application of Cost System Science of Success. 

William Pfaff, of New Orleans, discussed ‘‘ Preserving 
the Balance” in a rather facetious strain, and made fun 
of the tradition that printers have for long had difficulty 
in preserving a physical balance under certain circum- 
stances. Before the day of cost systems, the only balance 
preserved was that due for type or paper, but since then 
wise printers had acquired a balance at the proper place 
— the bank. 

D. A. Brown, of Kansas City, said that while cost sys- 
tem is the science of accounting, the application of it is the 
science of success. So great an evil is overequipment in his 
mind that he would make signing notes for machinery a 
penitentiary offense. 


Exploiting Men and Having Recesses. 

Maurice Weyl, of Philadelphia, in discussing ‘ Shop 
Management,” said that efficient management is the exploi- 
tation of men, and that army efficiency is due to absolute 
subjection that is impossible in the printing-office. 

L. J. Calkins gave a résumé of the manner in which the 
Maqua Company plant, at Schenectady, New York, is con- 
ducted. It has an unusually attractive environment which 
has a wonderful effect on the men. The house endeavors 
to make work more like play than drudgery, and among 
its efforts is a ten-minute recess morning and afternoon for 
all employees whose work compels them to stand. 


Printers to be Happiest Group of Happiest Nation. 

“ Codperation ” was the subject assigned Charles Fran- 
cis, of New York, and Robert Seaver, of Boston. The first 
speaker said codperation is opposed to the individualistic 
idea — an idea which a handful of printers have been com- 
batting for two decades with small success. Mr. Francis 
sees a new day, however, when there will be codperation 
between the printer, his customer and his employees. When 
it arrives, the trade will be composed of the happiest group 
in the happiest nation on earth. Mr. Seaver thought a 
printing-office should not be a mere manufacturing estal- 
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lishment, but an opportunity to serve customers and help 
them make more money. In order to achieve this there 
must be interdepartmental harmony, for sneaks and 
erouches are too expensive for any office to carry. 

Fire and Accident Prevention. 

In introducing the speakers under this heading, Chair- 
nan Finlay said that the members of the Typothete did 
ot support the mutual insurance companies in the man- 
-er which they deserved. John A. Morgan and William J. 
{artman, of Chicago, D. S. Brassil, of New York, and 
tharles L. Kinsley, of Philadelphia, all officers of mutual 
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Long-Price List Disapproved. 


“Printerman and Paperman; Partners or Neighbors 
— Which? ” was the rather lengthy subject handed George 
Olmsted, of Chicago. He expressed the belief that its big- 
gest accomplishments were yet before the trade, and while 
the paperman should protect printers, the latter should 
educate some of their colleagues to refrain from advising 
customers to buy direct from the paperman. Indeed, it 
would not be unreasonable for the printer to refuse to use 
paper that he does not buy. In Mr. Olmsted’s opinion, the 
long-price list is not a remedy for existing evils, nor is local 
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companies, outlined the accomplishments of their respective 
organizations, and each made an unanswerable argument 
for codperative insurance. Mr. Hartman declared that in 
Chicago the original rate had been cut fifty per cent by 
reason of the entrance of the mutuals in the field. 


Technical Education and the Boy. 


In discussing “Apprentice Instruction,” Dr. W. F. Ham- 
ilton said that in his travels around the country he found 
people generally convinced that trade education is neces- 
sary, but there was very little doing. He excoriated the 
practice that sends the incorrigible boy from the public 
school to an alleged trade school, and said industry did not 
want him because it had a sufficient number of bullheads 
now. A. A. Stewart, of Boston, made an eloquent appeal 
for the boy. He said employers required too much of 
apprentices, and if one failed, the apprentice was always to 
blame, but if the boy succeeded the boss generally moved 
into the limelight to receive the plaudits. 

The paper of E. E. Sheldon, instructor at the Lakeside 
Press School of Apprentices, Chicago, was read by Alfred 
Eugene Deadrick, a special apprentice and assistant to 
Mr. Sheldon. The excellent methods employed by the Lake- 
side Press were outlined, and it was declared that the first 
step in apprenticeship should be the employer’s acquaint- 
ance with the home and parents of the boy. The public 
school can not prepare boys for trades, and employers can 
not expect experts to be made for them without cost. 


action effective. ‘“ Let us all get together and see what can 
be done,” is the message he left with his hearers. 


New Business Remedy for Overequipment. 


The advertising manager of the American Writing 
Paper Company — Fred Webster — gave as “ The Remedy 
for Overequipment ”: Create new business. He outlined 
what the papermakers are doing in this direction, and asked 
the printers to codperate. He said “ junking” could not 
remedy the evil, that better selling methods were necessary, 
and felt sure if the printers and papermakers worked 
together there was one hundred and fifty million dollars’ 
worth of new business that could be created. 


The Supplyman and the Printer. 


This subject brought to the platform two of the big 
men in the typefounding industry — R. W. Nelson, of the 
American Type Founders Company, and W. H. French, of 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler. Mr. Nelson said that 
printers never lost an order on account of idle composing- 
stones or idle type. But men will cut prices in order to 
keep their presses busy. He said leaders in the Typothetz 
should educate their fellows not to ask terms and not to 
work one manufacturer against another, for as long as 
those things are done the overequipment evil will continue. 
In his opinion, Mr. Webster’s plan would need to be sup- 
plemented by care in buying machinery, etc. Mr. Nelson 
said the spirit of codperation was making marked progress 
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in governmental affairs, and he felt it would develop quickly 
and largely in industry. 

Mr. French’s paper was a literary gem in which he 
spoke through a “ Philosopher on a Hill.” He congratulated 
the organization on having speeded up universal brother- 
hood, and took an optimistic view of the situation arising 
out of the existence of secondhand machinery. He said it 
should be removed from the market, as traffic in it is not 
good for manufacturer, agent, user, press buyer or the 
trade, while uniformity of prices and terms is desirable. 

H. L. Baker took up the cudgels for the supplyman. He 
said that they discouraged men entering the trade by 
informing them about real conditions. Evidently in a mar- 
tial mood, Mr. Baker declared that the printer was a small- 
visioned creature who owed his success to the supplyman. 

Frank H. Clark, of Cleveland, and William A. Grant, 
of Chicago, discussed the relations between “ The Engraver 
and the Printer ” from the standpoint of the engraver. 

“The Electrotyper and the Printer” were taken care 
of by F. W. Gage, of Battle Creek, H. B. Hatch, of Phila- 
delphia, and Edwin Flower, of New York. 


Action on Apprentices and Long-Price List. 

The committee on apprentices presented a comprehen- 
sive printed report, detailing the arrangements with the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology to establish what is prac- 
tically a university of printing, and what has been done in 
the way of compilation of text-books. Accompanying the 
report was a sample text-book, being No. 1 of Part 1, and 
treating of type. It is by A. A. Stewart, and a worthy pro- 
duction even for that talented trade writer. The conven- 
tion ratified the agreement with the Carnegie Institute and 
reaffirmed the vote at New Orleans a year ago, which car- 
ried with it an appropriation of $4,000 for the Indianapolis 
School; and appropriated another $1,000 for the prepara- 
tion of text-books. , 

The long-price list was a subject of discussion and had 
active partisans. The convention, however, contented itself 
by appointing a committee of fifteen (including the print- 
ing-trades matters committee) to meet with similar com- 
mittees in the National Paper Trade and Allied Associa- 
tions to discuss the matter from all points of view and 
report its conclusion to the executive council, which is 
required to immediately forward the information to the 
members. 


Publication of Production Costs Disapproved. 

Believing that, outside of national and local printers’ 
associations, the promulgation by general publicity of 
information regarding average costs of production is no 
longer to the best interests of the industry, the convention 
recommended the discontinuance of the practice. 

The delegates went on record as approving the “ world- 
old truism that we as employers are indeed ‘ our brother’s 
keeper’ ”’ and recommended consideration of the policy 
outlined in the papers presented under the heading of 
“ Cultivating Good Will Among Employees,” urging that, 
wherever possible, better relations be established. A spe- 
cial committee of three will be appointed to outline a course 
of action in this matter and report at the next convention. 


Hour-Costs and Changes in Constitution. 

The cost committee had endeavored to compile informa- 
tion on hour-costs, but expressed regret that the members 
did not answer the questions in as large a volume as it 
desired. Nearly three thousand letters were sent out and 
they elicited only 107 replies that could be safely used in 
getting averages. This computation disclosed that hand 
composition cost $1.36 an hour; linotype, $1.85; job 
presses, 72 cents, and cylinder presses, $1.98. 
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The amendments to the constitution and by-laws pro- 
vided that hereafter (1) the expenditures will be under a 
budget system; (2) the maximum dues from any local 
association to the United Typothete shall not exceed $5,000; 
(3) two-year-old locals employing a secretary for estimat- 
ing at a wage of not less than $25 a month, shall have fifty 
per cent of the increase in dues refunded; (4) that any 
delegate or delegates may cast one vote for each $5 paid 
annually, and (5) allied crafts organizations may become 
members of the U. T. A. 
Official Family for 1914-15. 

There was mild curiosity through the lobbies and else- 
where as to what the nomination committee would do, it 
being understood there were contests for at least one of the 
offices, and Dame Rumor had it a fight would be put up on 
the report of the committee. However, the elder statesmen 
poured oil on the troubled waters, and after many whis- 
pered conversations, and some more pretentious caucuses 
in rooms, it was announced the committee’s report would 
go through without opposition. The result is that the fol- 
lowing gentlemen will constitute the official family of the 
Typothetz for 1914-15: 

President, Albert W. Finlay, Boston. First Vice- 
President, C. D. Traphagen, Lincoln, Neb. Vice-Presidents: 
Alfred F. Edgell, Philadelphia, Pa.; George H. Gardner, 
Cleveland, Ohio; I. H. Rice, Los Angeles, Cal. Treasurer, 
Arthur E. Southworth, Chicago. Executive Committee: 
Pliny L. Allen, Seattle, Wash.; Jo Anderson, Sacramento, 
Cal.; D. A. Brown, Kansas City, Mo.; C. P. Byrd, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Robert T. Deacon, St. Louis, Mo.; E. Lawrence Fell, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; William Green, New York, N. Y.; 
E. N. Hines, Detroit, Mich.; Geo. K. Horn, Baltimore, Md.; 
David L. Johnston, Buffalo, N. Y.; H. W. J. Meyer, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; W. E. Milligan, San Antonio, Tex.; J. A. 
Morgan, Chicago, Ill.; Benjamin P. Moulton, Providence, 
R. I.; William Pfaff, New Orleans, La.; R. P. Purse, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; J. B. Redfield, Omaha, Neb.; Eugene 
Saenger, Sioux Falls, S. D.; B. F. Scribner, Pueblo, Colo.; 
Fred. L. Smith, Minneapolis, Minn.; Edward L. Stone, 
Roanoke, Va.; John Stovel, Winnipeg, Canada; Charles F. 
Warde, Pittsburgh, Pa.; John S. Watson, Jersey City, 
N. J.; H. C. Wedekemper, Louisville, Ky. 


Record-Breaking Entertainment. 


There were about three hundred ladies in attendance, 
and all previous efforts were excelled in entertaining them. 
A river and harbor yacht trip was provided for one after- 
noon and an automobile ride for another, to say nothing 
of having a special reception and exhibition of ladies’ wear 
at one of the large department stores. For men and ladies 
both, entertainment was given in the shape of a visit to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, a reception, dance and 
supper at the Waldorf-Astoria, and a huge theater party 
to see “ Wars of the World” at the Hippodrome. A num- 
ber of the larger New York printing-offices kept open house 
for the visitors, and there was a special display of rare 
fifteenth century Colonial and other early printing at the 
New York Public Library. 

In deference to the expressed wish of the Typothete, 
there was not a great display of exhibits. The linotype and 
intertype were on view, as were also Thompson’s typecaster, 
the Miller saw-trimmer, and Wood, Nathan & Virkus Co.'s 
“ Virkotype ” process of embossing without dies, while the 
Eagle Printing Ink Company dispensed hospitality at the 
official hotel. A. E. Davis showed the National Automatic 
Press in the Hotel Martinique. 

The advertising bureau of the New York Edison Com- 
pany and the Marchbanks Press were conducting an elec- 
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trical exposition -at the Grand Central Palace during 
Typothete week. The Lanston Monotype Company, Ameri- 
can Type Founders, the Humana Company, the F. Wesel 
\lanufacturing Company, Seybold Machine Company and 
ihe Latham Machinery Company were among the principal 
exhibitors in the printing section. 


Auxiliary and Related Associations. 


The Secretary-Managers’ Association, composed of the 
secretaries of local typothetz, held three sessions, at which 
taere were papers and discussions on how to make the sec- 

‘taries more efficient. 
Representatives of trade-composition houses attending 


F. H. Clark, 


President, International Association of Electrotypers. 


the convention got together and organized a federation, of 
which Lawrence E. Smith, of Kansas City, was elected 
secretary. 

The Order of Pica was not nearly so much in evidence 
this year as it has been on previous occasions, but it held 
a meeting and took steps toward bringing the more serious 
side of the organization before the trade. There will be an 
effort made to find a place for a paper setting forth the aims 
and objects of the Order at the next Typothetz convention. 
Frank Atwood, of New York, was elected president; Cliff 
Hunn, of Chicago, vice-president; Daniel Baker, of Toronto, 
treasurer, and E. E. Salt, of New York, secretary. 

The pamphlet binders took advantage of the convention 
to hold a meeting. It is said that in the East work is being 
done for prices that preclude solvency, to say nothing of 
profit. Arrangements were made for a mass-meeting of 
New York pamphlet binders, and presumably efforts will 
be made to organize them. 

The Printing Trade Press Association held its annual 
meeting, discussed a few matters, and reélected the officers 
by acclamation. 

Representatives of about thirty houses attended the 
short session of the Open-Shop Division. The Advisory 
Board of the Printers’ League, which is practically the 
union-shop adjunct of the Typothetz, met and discussed 
the situation. Optimism was in the air, and it was 
reported that some forty cities were organizing for League 
purposes. There are now ten local branches. 
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ELECTROTYPERS’ ASSOCIATION IN FOURTEENTH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


Never did a convention adjourn with more determina- 
tion and brighter hopes for bettering conditions than did 
the fourteenth annual convention of the International 
Association of Electrotypers, held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, October 6, 7 and 8, 1914. A series of 
addresses, selected with the greatest care in order to 
insure their importance and value to the industry, brought 
forth considerable discussion which proved of benefit both 
from an inspirational and an educational standpoint. 

The opening session of the convention was called to 
order by President Willard F. Scott at ten o’clock on Tues- 
day morning, October 6. After the preliminaries usual to 
the opening of a convention, P. J. Wilhelm, of Buffalo, 
delivered an address on “ What Our Association Has 
Accomplished,” and brought out many encouraging facts 
as to the value and necessity of organization. 

During the afternoon session the address, “‘ What the 
Cost System Means to Our Industry,” by L. E. Knox, of 
Boston, brought out conflicting arguments, the attempts to 
discredit previous results of cost-finding being many. The 
debate resulted, however, in the Standard Scale, as issued 
by the Chicago association, being again endorsed as the 
official scale of the national association. 

That “ service ” and “ servitude ” are words of distinc- 
tive meaning was brought out strongly by H. B. Hatch in 


A. J. La Vigne, 


Vice-president, International Association of Electrotypers. 


his address on “ The Meaning of Service.” The electro- 
typer who is coerced into doing things and rendering ser- 
vice for which he is not paid is submitting to servitude. 
Service means keeping your plant up to date and giving 
your customers the best possible satisfaction in order to 
keep pace with the times. 

F. W. Gage spoke in his usual forceful manner on the 
subject, “The Progress of Organization,” bringing out 
the point that on a common-sense basis only can the elec- 
trotyper hope to succeed and manage his own business, 
and, if big enough, he should codperate with his competitor 
on common-sense lines. 

Vice-President A. W. Finlay, of the United Typothete 
and Franklin Clubs of America, spoke on the benefits to 
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be derived by the electrotypers by affiliating with his organ- 
ization. The general opinion among the electrotypers 
seemed to be that Mr. Finlay made it very clear that affilia- 
tion with his organization would increase the expenses of 
the electrotypers rather than reduce them, and that he held 
out no promises whereby consolidation would prove bene- 
ficial to the electrotypers. 

As the discussion led into the second day, it became 
necessary to postpone the original program of the morn- 
ing, setting it back one day and proceeding with that part 
of the program set for the afternoon of the second day. 

An address on “ Depositions of Steel and Copper,” by 
August Leuchter, while consuming a great deal of time, 
brought forth many interesting facts regarding Mr. Leuch- 
ter’s experience, and by hearing this address many of those 
present will undoubtedly profit to the extent of more than 
paying the cost of the trip. 

George E. Dunton, speaking on “ Mechanical Proc- 
esses, Past and Future,” covered a bit of history connected 
with the electrotyping business, and also touched on his 
various patent claims. 

“The Regulation of Nickel and Copper Electrotyping 
Solutions,” an address by William Blum, of the Govern- 
ment Chemical Department, proved of great interest 
because of the practical demonstration with instruments 
showing how tests were made, and how the properties con- 
tained in the various solutions used in the electrotyping 
business were determined. The Government has seen fit 
to place several men at the disposal of the electrotypers 
for the purpose of having any and all solutions analyzed, 
this service being free of charge, and it is now possible for 
electrotypers to obtain the formulas of solutions that will 
prove of benefit to them. The fact that the printing indus- 
try stands sixth in importance of all industries in the 
United States has perhaps been the cause of Uncle Sam’s 
taking a deep interest in assisting the electrotyper to keep 
pace with this important business. 

In an address on “The Best Methods of Meeting 
Increasing Costs,” James Call brought out the fallacy of 
selling electrotypes cheaper abroad than at home, and also 
suggested that when old machinery was available, the bet- 
ter thing to do would be to destroy it rather than send it 
back on the market, thereby permitting some one to become 
a competitor on the investment of very little money. 

One of the ever-important duties of a convention is the 
selection of officials for the following term, and in the 
ticket unanimously adopted by this convention the electro- 
typers are a unit in their declaration that they are certain 
of getting action for their money. F. H. Clark, of Cleve- 
land, was elected president; A. J. La Vigne, of New York, 
vice-president; F. Diver, of Toronto, second vice-presi- 
dent; J. J. Foy, of Chicago, secretary, and Mr. Van Leyen, 
of Detroit, treasurer. It is generally agreed that few men 
in the organization are the equal of Mr. Clark, and with 
his wide experience in organization work, as well as his 
progressive and aggressive ideas, something of material 
value to the craft will, without doubt, be the result of his 
administration. 

The national arbitration agreement was perfected by 
the retiring president, W. F. Scott, and A. D. Robrahn for 
the association, and James J. Freel, president of the Inter- 
national Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union, and 
becomes effective on January 1, 1915. 


MEN seldom die of hard work; activity is God’s medi- 
cine. The highest genius is willingness and ability to do 
hard work. Any other conception of genius makes it a 
doubtful, if not a dangerous, possession.—R. S. MacArthur. 
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“THE INLAND PRINTER” COVER-DESIGN. 


H. E. Ostmark, a young compositor employed by the 
Faulkner-Ryan Company, printers, Chicago, is the designer 
of the cover-page of this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Mr. Ostmark has had no instruction of an academic char- 
acter whatever. The work as it stands is the result of 
observation and more or less desultory practice in drawing. 
It shows an element of simplicity and strength that is most 
satisfactory under the circumstances, and is an indication 
of the latent ability in the ranks of printers that can be 
developed by the training offered by the I. T. U. Course. 
Mr. Ostmark is a subscriber to the Course, but so far has 
been unable to avail himself of the instruction, and our 
purpose in exploiting his work on this cover-design is to 
encourage other printers to realize that they have abilities 
that, if applied, will make their work potential and estab- 
lish their reputation. But these abilities must be put in 


Rainbow Falls, on Feeder of Stehekin River, Lake Chelan 
(Wash.) Country. 


Photograph by C. R. Herrand. 


motion, and the most direct, the surest and most definite 
way to that end is to take the I. T. U. Course of Instruc- 
tion and follow it diligently. A half hour or so each day 
will teach the hand to function with the will, and the 
realization of growth in skill will most surely add to the 
pleasure of the work of the day — of the most interesting 
and developing vocation — printing. 
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THE PROPER PREPARATION OF FORMS 
FOR CYLINDER PRESSES. 
BY CUTUNDERLAY. 

AKE-READY, on cylinder presses con- 
structed for letterpress work, is the oper- 
ation of preparing the press, form, and 
inking mechanism for the proper contact 
or printing of the type-matter, cuts, etc., 
on the paper or stock, according to certain 
requirements and degree of quality. 

Make-ready is one of the prime factors 
or processes of the printing craft, and although generally 
understood to be a purely pressroom operation, it is by no 
means confined to that department alone. 

There are so many conditions bearing upon the proper 
make-ready of a form before it reaches the pressroom, 
which, while really no part of the work of the pressman, 
as generally understood, are so essential to his work that he 
should have a knowledge of them. 

The composing-room is where the make-ready of a form 
really begins, and the setting of the type into the stick is 
the starting-point. The stick should be inspected, tested 
carefully, and accurately set. <A stick that is set too wide 
or spreads is sure to cause trouble in locking-up matter; 
it will also cause trouble on the press by spaces and quads 
working up, resulting in loss of time. 

In the handling of machine composition, it has been the 
writer’s experience that matter from the monotype caster 
should be constantly watched, and special care taken that 
it justifies accurately to standard foundry measures. No 
guesswork or hard-and-fast rules regarding allowance 
for “ squeeze” will do. One of the best methods to get 
matter cast to standard foundry measure is for the “ run- 
ner,” or caster, to frequently test lines in a stick set to 
standard measure. By this system, hand-set matter will 
properly and accurately justify with machine matter, and 
a multitude of make-up, stone and press troubles will be 
obviated. 

Slugs from the linotype machine should be evenly and 
accurately trimmed, and special care should be used in 
make-up, especially on fine work. It is often necessary to 
make up slugs on one side for equal alignment, and also 
to insert space at bottom, so they will stand squarely on 
their feet. 

The make-up of all matter should be done with extreme 
care, and during this operation all previous irregularities 
should be corrected. Reglets and wood furniture should be 
eliminated from all make-up where slugs and metal furni- 
ture can be used. 

Next is imposition, and the thoroughness of this opera- 
tion has a vital bearing on make-ready. 

The first essential governing proper imposition is the 
chase. A cylinder-press chase should be made of cold- 
drawn, rolled steel, not iron, and electrically welded or 
brazed, according to modern methods. Most important of 
all, the chase must be square and true, and lie perfectly 
flat on the stone. 

Experience has proved to the writer that the common 
stock chases are not made of material of sufficient size to 
meet the most exacting demands of the highest-grade work, 
especially close-register and color work. The material 
itself should be “ lead-high,” or % of an inch in thickness, 
and 1% inches in width. This has reference to all chases 
25 by 38 inches or larger. Chases constructed of material 
as above reduce spring to a minimum and allow for bars 
without danger of weakening the chase. 
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The perfect imposition of the form is surrounded by 
numerous technicalities, and first is the placing or arrang- 
ing of the pages or sections to be imposed. 

To fill in the margins, wood furniture is most frequently 
used, but is not the best material for this purpose, for the 
reason that wood warps — and warp means spring, and a 
springy form causes quads, etc., to work up, and this is 
press trouble. The best material for this purpose is metal 
furniture or railroad furniture for general catalogue and 
booklet work. In this connection, it is of great importance 
that all head margins be made up of metal furniture of 
the same measure as the page itself wherever possible, and 
the side margins extending into the head margins. 

This arrangement allows each page or section to be 
locked as a separate unit, and will make it an easy matter 
to detect all inequalities in make-up and allow them to be 
readily corrected. 

At this time all cuts should be tested for height, etc., 
and corrected, if it has not already been done by the 
make-up man. The pressman can generally manipulate a 
low cut, but a high cut causes a waste of press time and 
should never be allowed to get as far as the pressroom. 

We now come to the point of exact position and line-up. 
This is one of the most important operations of imposition, 
and one which, when imperfectly done, causes more trouble 
and waste of time in the pressroom than any other. 

There is really no reason why a form can not be accu- 
rately imposed and lined up on the stone as well as on the 
bed of the press, conditions being as previously outlined. 

To perform this work properly requires a steel T-square 
60 inches long, a common carpenters’ square, and a tailors’ 
rule 45 inches long. If these tools are given the stoneman, 
there is very little excuse for the form going to the press- 
room more than one or two leads out of register or position. 
It might be well to mention here that when imposing elec- 
tros all measurements should be made from the type edge 
or face and not from the block itself. This is necessary 
from the fact that electros are not always blocked squarely 
and blocks may be of varying sizes. 

After the form has been properly imposed and lined up 
in the composing-room, there is one last thing that can be 
done — and which is seldom done — to guide the pressman 
in setting his sheet for position, which has a great bearing 
on pressroom efficiency. This has reference to the pointing 
of the form. For example: Suppose the form is one of 
sixteen pages, octavo size, 25 by 38 inch sheet, size of page, 
6% by 9% inches, composed of text-matter and cuts of 
varying sizes. To enable the pressman to set the sheet 
absolutely in position without guesswork and know that 
he is right, it is necessary that he have something definite 
to measure to; hence the points as before mentioned. See 
diagram: 

When the sheet is set, the two points nearest the drop- 
guides (A-B) should print 6% inches from the drop-guide 
edge of sheet and the remaining point (C) 9% inches from 
the side-guide edge of sheet. Now, when the sheet is folded 
to size 25 by 38 (not to edges, because sheet is liable to 
vary) and from the guide-edges of sheet, all pages will 
print exactly in their intended position, provided form has 
been imposed correctly. These points are also a great help 
in lining up sheet from press to prove position. 

We now have the form ready for the press and actual 
make-ready. ; 

Assuming that the press is new, as the last operation - 
of the erector is the setting of the cylinder it is the first 
to be considered by the pressman. He should see that the 
cylinder offers the same resistance to both bearers and that 
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each of the bearers is type-high (.918 inch). The degree 
of resistance is governed to some extent by the class of 
work that the press is to execute, and the cylinder bearers 
should be set somewhat “ stiffer” on the bed bearers for 
cut or half-tone work than for type or general work. The 
bearers should never be under type-high (.918 inch). 

The packing of the cylinder is next, and is governed in 
some degree by the class or grade of work. A pressboard 
should always be the base on which to make up the pack- 
ing—one of average thickness for general work and another 
slightly thicker for the better grades of half-tone and proc- 
ess colorwork. On common work, it is necessary at times 
to carry more hangers than at others, never more than 
five or six, however, and two manilas should also be 
included on which to hang make-ready and overlays when 


necessary. Four hangers and two manilas should be suffi- 
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of cylinder and fold and crease down so as to exactly con- 
form to head of cylinder. Now take pressboard that you 
intend to fit to cylinder, measure and square to size, allow- 
ing for overhang at head according to test strip. Next, 
lay pressboard on flat, level surface and crease top portion 
that is to hang over head of cylinder, as per test strip. Now 
measure accurately the distance between hooks, and punch 
pressboard accordingly, same distance from edge as test 
strip. Pressboard can now be adjusted under hooks, drawn 
over head of cylinder, and is ready for binder. 

For the average run of work, a binder of white bleached 
muslin or cambric of fine quality serves every purpose, and 
should be fastened under the hooks as follows: Lay muslin 
on table or bench and cut square to selvage with straight- 
edge; line off about 1% inches and crease over carefully. 
Insert a straight piece of Bessemer rod, 14,4 of an inch in 
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cient for high-grade cutwork. 

Hangers should be of forty or fifty pound hard super, 
and the manilas fifty-pound, of a good grade. Hangers and 
manilas should always be of the above grade and weight 
stock, and never of stock in work. Hangers are simply for 
elimination, as make-ready on ground sheets are hung on 
manilas. 

In adjusting the pressboard and making up packing, 
the writer has always found the following method most 
satisfactory: 

First: Cut a square piece of pressboard, say 4 by 1% 
inches, of the same thickness as that intended to dress the 
cylinder, and also several pieces of the same size of super 
and manila to be used for hangers, and the same number 
of pieces of manila stock to be used for binders. With 
these pieces you can make up the packing to fit the cut of 
the cylinder to the necessary number of points, and even 
with the cylinder bearers, which will be determined by 
gaging. If you find that it requires a thinner or thicker 
pressboard to permit of the necessary hangers, etc., select 
from your samples a piece of the correct thickness. You 
now know of what the make-up of your packing should 
consist, and the fitting of the pressboard is next. Proceed 
as follows: Take the piece of pressboard last selected and 
punch a %-inch hole, or slightly larger, about 1 inch from 
either end in center; then fit same over a hook under head 





Showing the Placing of Points to Enable the Pressman to Set the Sheet. 
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diameter, in fold and paste down securely. After muslin 
and paste have dried, insert wired edge of muslin under 
hooks and draw down smoothly over cylinder and reel up 
carefully. On the finer grades of half-tone printing, where 
a manila binder is preferred, use the same process. By 
using this method, the packing and make-ready near the 
head of the cylinder will always be true and even, and the 
best results will be obtained. Also, the cylinder can be 
easily and quickly stripped, packing changed and replaced 
whenever necessary. The remainder of the packing con- 
taining the make-ready can be adjusted in the usual way. 

After packing has been adjusted, set tongues so that 
they conform to the curve of the cylinder and not over a 
nonpareil or less above cylinder when grippers take sheet. 
This adjustment is important, as trouble from sheet buck- 
ling is often traced to this point. See that shooflies and 
grippers are properly set and not too near tongues when 
taking sheet. 

The rollers can now be considered and set. The adjust- 
ment to the type-face should be about one lead contact or 
less, and with this adjustment ample bearing on the ink 
table will be allowed. 

Pressmen should see that rollers are in contact full 
length and evenly on vibrator, lightly when same are fresh 
and new, and somewhat harder when rollers are thoroughly 
seasoned and older. First-class presswork demands the 
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highest-grade roller, and upon the perfect condition and 
working of same depends, in a great measure, the quality 
of your presswork. 

It is important to understand that the roller carries a 
film of ink, which it transfers to the type-face according to 
a certain degree of efficiency. This efficiency depends on 
the roller and its condition, the ink, the number of rollers 
carried, the nature of the form, and the required result. 
To illustrate: Heavy solids and small type in the same 
form require the maximum number of form rollers, includ- 
ng riders, with which the press is equipped, for the reason 
that the solids must be fully covered and the small type 
nust not be filled up, and this result can only be obtained 
yy a series of thin, unbroken films of ink. The ink, of 
‘ourse, must be of good quality and suited to the stock and 
vork. Every pressman should realize that a plurality of 
form rollers tends to reduce offset, and riders should always 
ve used on good work where a possibility of offset exists; 
ilso the consumption of ink is less where the full comple- 
nent of rollers is used. It is a fact that rollers that are in 
perfect working condition will often satisfactorily handle 
. lower or cheaper grade of ink on certain classes of work 
han rollers that have been neglected and carelessly cleaned. 

We are now ready to consider the actual laying of the 
form. But before the form is laid, the guides should be 
set and a sheet run through the press, delivery determined 
ind adjusted for either fly or printed side up, and jogger 
also set. By so doing, any necessary changes in the adjust- 
nent of the guides can be made without affecting the form, 
and when sheet is to be slit, the accurate adjustment of the 
guides is absolutely necessary. 

The ink can generally be placed in the fountain at this 
stage, unless it is of a quick-drying or heavy nature or a 
special color. The fountain can be roughly set for the aver- 
age number of teeth that the dog is to engage. Now care- 
fully examine the bed of the press, remove any foreign 
substance and see that it is perfectly clean and smooth. 

We will assume that the form to be laid is one of lino- 
slugs and cuts, line and half-tone, thirty-two pages (5% by 
8 inches), made up to 33 by 46 inch stock, pointed to be 
worked sheetwise, slit on press and folded on machine as 
double sixteens; also, further assume that the form has 
been skilfully and accurately imposed and locked. Be sure 
all quoins are tight, and carefully lay the form on bed to 
grippers as marked. 

As there is some spring in all forms, especially in large 
forms, it is necessary that the chase be blocked all around. 
This is a very essential point to be observed by the press- 
man for several reasons: 

First— It is impossible to properly make ready a 
springy form. 

Second.— Spring in a form causes type, quads, leads, 
furniture and about everything else in the form to work 
up, creating delay, spoiled sheets and trouble for the press- 
man in more ways than one. After the form has been 
carefully set on bed of press, unlock all quoins and tighten 
clamps and side lock. This will take all spring or bow out 
of the chase, and the form can then be half locked and 
planed down and tested for spring. Then lock to the neces- 
sary degree of tightness for make-ready. 

After carefully inspecting the form for any imperfec- 
tions of type, slugs or cuts, proceed to send down first try- 
sheet. This sheet should be, in the majority of cases, fifty- 
pound super, same as used for hangers, except in instances 
where very light stock is to be used, when a lighter weight 
will answer. Where the stock to be used is extremely 
heavy, several extra sheets should be used with the try- 
sheet to give corresponding thickness. If medium or thick 


cardboard is to be printed, the packing should be adjusted 
to meet this extra thickness, and for the try-sheet a sheet 
of card to be printed under a sheet of fifty-pound super 
should be sent down for first impression, extreme care being 
used that it will take only light impression. When impres- 
sion has been adjusted just right for proper marking-out 
of spot sheet, proceed in this way until impression and 
make-ready are O. K. for proper printing on card, attach- 
ing make-ready on manilas in usual way and adding fifty- 
pound sheet of super to packing that was used on top of 
card for testing printing and impression. This method of 
make-ready for the printing of heavy card can always be 
depended upon to give the best results, and is absolutely 
necessary in high-grade printing on cardboard. 

To come back to the make-ready of the form in question: 
after first try-sheet has been pulled, examine it carefully 
and proceed to make such corrections in type, slugs and 
cuts as appear necessary to ensure perfect printing. It 
is very essential that all type-matter, cuts, etc., are level 
and offer the same surface to the rollers, except in some 
instances where vignette cuts are used, which can be very 
slightly lower than the type, more especially the vignette 
edges. Now pull second try-sheet and proceed to mark out 
for first actual spot sheet of make-ready. This sheet can 
generally be marked out from the back, as the greatest 
inequalities of impression show on this sheet, but it depends 
a great deal on the judgment of the pressman and the grade 
and nature of the work. After sheet has been properly 
marked out and patched up with French folio or tissue of 
a medium thickness, it is hung on second manila and 
hanger eliminated to allow for ground sheet carrying make- 
ready. After binding down securely, send down next try- 
sheet and proceed to mark out according to inequalities of 
impression noted thereon. 

If print shows few inequalities of impression, they can 
better be marked out on the face against carbon on back, 
and patched up with a lighter weight of tissue. Hang on 
manila as before, always eliminating hanger to compensate 
for ground sheet. We will assume that these two marked- 
out sheets have accurately evened the impression. We will 
further assume that several of the cuts require overlays, 
and that a chalk overlay is to be used. The eight-point or 
ten-point chalk overlay is generally used for black work 
and is handled as follows: These overlays are generally 
hung on friskets, and in this instance, of two or four 
pages made of fifty-pound manila previously sent down for 
impression. Hang friskets containing overlays on first 
manila, previously spotted for correct position, placing two 
sheets of medium-soft texture over overlays and immedi- 
ately below top-sheet. 

If impression has been lightly and carefully evened and 
overlays accurately hung, the next impression on the stock 
to be printed should be very nearly correct. The slight alter- 
ations that may be necessary can generally be made on the 
frisket carrying overlays, or directly on spot sheet. 

When making ready close-register work, three or four 
colors, whether flat, stipple or half-tone, great care should 
be taken in adjusting packing and sending down sheets for 
register. It is not a good plan to send down a number of 
loose sheets when trying for register. Cylinder should be 
carefully packed and try-sheet must hug’ cylinder closely — 
no fall or drop before actual contact with plates or type. 
This class of work can always be best handled on metal half- 
beds from plates, and the leveling of them from the back 
will always give the best results. Increasing the circum- 
ference of the cylinder by extra sheets or packing will 
always throw out register — hence the extreme care neces- 
sary in making ready this class of work. 
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Cephas Ross Carver. 


Cephas Ross Carver, for more than forty years identi- 
fied in the printers’ and engravers’ machinery business, 
died on October 3, 1914, at the age of seventy-two years, 
at his home in Buckingham, Pennsylvania. Mr. Carver was 
born on January 17, 1842, near Carversville, Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, and at an early age learned the machinists’ 


Cephas Ross Carver. 


trade, which he followed until the opening of the Civil 
War, when he enlisted and was soon promoted to the posi- 
tion of sergeant. At the close of the war he started in 
business with Samuel Brown under the firm-name of 
Brown & Carver, and developed the well-known Brown & 
Carver paper-cutter. In 1875 Mr. Carver purchased Mr. 
Brown’s interests, and was sole owner from then until 1903, 
when he sold the business to the Oswego Machine Works, 
Oswego, New York. 

After disposing of the cutting-machine business, Mr. 
Carver organized the present C. R. Carver Company, with 
the following officers: C. R. Carver, president; H. E. 
Carver, vice-president and treasurer, and E. M. Lockwood, 
secretary. This company has, under the leadership of 
C. R. Carver, developed the acme of perfection in steel-die 
stamping and embossing presses, which are so well known 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Carver was a man of much energy and had a per- 
sonal acquaintance with the trade in general. He always 


had a hobby of seeing how well a machine could be built, 
and until recently spent considerable time at the factory 
with that point in view. He was a member of several clubs, 
as well as the G. A. R. and St. John’s Lodge, No. 115, 
F. & A. M. He leaves a wife and one son, H. E. Carver, 
who will succeed his father as president of the C. R. 
Carver Company. 


Horace A. McClung. 


Horace A. McClung, of the McClung Printing Company, 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, passed away at four o’clock 
on Monday, September 21, 1914, after a long illness, his 
death being due to appendicitis. Mr. McClung was born 
in Pittsburgh in 1865. He attended the public schools and 
learned the printing trade in his father’s job office. Upon 
the death of his father in 1897 he assumed charge of the 
business, which he has since conducted. 

In politics he was a Republican, and always active in the 
party. In 1908 he was elected to the Legislature from the 
fourth district, and was reélected in 1910. He was from 
time to time a member of the appropriations and other 
important committees. 

Mr. McClung was active in the last campaign for county 
offices, especially in the interest of the candidacy of George 
W. Richards for sheriff. In January of this year, shortly 
after Sheriff Richards assumed the duties of his office, Mr. 
McClung was appointed chief of deputies. 


Arthur J. Davis. 


Arthur J. Davis, vice-president of the Milwaukee Litho- 
graphing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, passed away on 
Friday, October 2, at Mendota, Wisconsin. Mr. Davis was 
born in Quebec in 1858, and went to Milwaukee in 1888, 
associating himself with the Gugler Lithographing Com- 
pany, and later with the Milwaukee Lithographing Com- 
pany. He was a thirty-second degree Mason and a 
member of the Knights Templars. He is survived by his 
widow, two daughters, Miss Loelaphoen and Miss Jessie 
Lorraine Davis; two sisters, Mrs. J. McPherson and Mrs. 
Eva Davis, both of Detroit, and one brother, George, of 
Milwaukee. 

Funeral services were held under the auspices of the 
Masonic order on Monday afternoon, October 5, from the 
Masonic temple at Hartland, Wisconsin. 


Charles Hart. 


Charles Hart, one of the pioneers in the lithographing 
business in Manhattan, New York, passed away on Friday, 
October 9, at his home, 444 Sixth street, at the age of 
ninety years. He was born in London, England, in 1824, 
and came to this country in 1845, establishing himself 
in the lithographing business at 36 Beaver street, Manhat- 
tan, remaining there until his retirement four years ago. 
He is survived by a sor, Horace G., and three daughters, 
Mrs. H. A. Garthwaite, Miss Lillian and Miss Grace Hart. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 





Items for this 


department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


C. F. King with New York “Evening Post.’ 


C. F. King, formerly advertising manager of the Chi- 
cago Record-Herald, has recently joined the advertising 
staff of the New York Evening Post. 


Changes at the Trow Press. 


F. M. Artley, formerly of the Jersey City Printing Com- 
pany, has recently become associated with The Trow Press, 
201 to 213 East Twelfth street, New York city. James L. 
Halley has resigned as vice-president, general manager 
and director of the company. 


Meyer-Rotier Printing Company Acquires Business of 
Wright & Joys Company. 


Owing to the advanced age of the owner, A. M. Joys, 
and his desire to retire from all active interest, the business 
of the Wright & Joys Company, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
has been turned over to the Meyer-Rotier Printing Com- 
pany, also of Milwaukee. 


United States Lithograph Company Moves to Brooklyn. 
The United States Lithograph Company, it is an- 
nounced, is moving its factory from Elizabethport, New 
Jersey, to Brooklyn, New York. The change has been con- 
templated for some time, and preparations are under way 
for the transfer of the machinery and equipment. This 
move is being made to combine the Brooklyn branch and the 
Elizabeth division, in order to secure greater efficiency. 


United Printing Machinery Company Moves. 


The offices of the United Printing Machinery Company 
have been moved from Jamaica Plain to 136 Federal street, 
Boston. The company announces that in its new quarters, 
with largely increased facilities, it hopes to be able to serve 
the printing trade better than ever before. Its customers 
should find the new location more convenient than the for- 
mer offices in Jamaica Plain, where the company has so 
long been located. Manufacturers Equipment Company 
has assumed the sales of the United Printing Machinery 
Company, as the sole distributor of its products. 


Honorary Memberships Conferred by Old-Time 
Printers’ Association. 


The Old-Time Printers’ Association, at its quarterly 
meeting held at the Hotel LaSalle on October 11, 1914, 
conferred honorary membership upon Assistant Secretary 
of Labor Louis F. Post, of Washington, D. C., who made 
one of the principal addresses at the unveiling of the Old- 
Time Printers’ memorial window in the Henry O. Shepard 
Public School. Thomas A. O’Shaughnessy, who designed 
the window; James Keeley, whose address at the unveil- 
ing exercises the association has decided to publish in pam- 
phlet form, and Clara J. Shepard, daughter of the late 
Henry O. Shepard, founder of The Henry O. Shepard Com- 
pany and of THE INLAND PRINTER, for whom the school 


was named, were also elected to honorary membership in 
the association. 

Committees were named to arrange for the association’s 
annual banquet in honor of Ben Franklin, to be held Jan- 
uary 18, 1915. 


George R. Smith Issues Booklet Showing Type-Faces. 


George R. Smith, Monadnock Block, Chicago, has just 
issued a well-arranged booklet, showing a number of series 
of type-faces that are popular and in demand. In putting 
up his type, Mr. Smith is following a new idea. He says 
that job fonts are an aggravation and a nuisance, besides 
being expensive, and he has eliminated them entirely. All 
of his type is put up in ten-pound fonts, and he says this 
idea seems to take well with the printers, as his foundry 
is compelled to run night and day to keep up with orders 
from nearly every State in the Union. Mr. Smith is well 
and favorably known, and his numerous friends are certain 
they will receive satisfaction and full value from him. 


New Sample-Book of Gummed Papers from 
Ideal Coated Paper Company. 

From the Ideal Coated Paper Company, Brookfield, 
Massachusetts, comes a new sample-book of “ Thistle 
Brand” imported qualities of guaranteed non-curling 
gummed papers, which the company carries in stock at all 
times. The increasing popularity of the Poster stamp for 
advertising purposes is creating a greater demand for 
gummed paper, especially of the non-curling variety, and 
those who aim at getting their share of this new class of 
business or who do work of any kind requiring the use of 
gummed paper should secure a copy of this new sample- 
book. 


Desaulniers & Co. to Enlarge Business. 


The firm of Desaulniers & Co., of Moline, Illinois, has 
recently completed arrangements that will result in a mate- 
rial expansion of its business. The firm does an extensive 
business in printing, electrotyping, binding and engraving, 
and also office outfitting, and it is the intention to increase 
the business still further by the addition of new equip- 
ment and the inauguration of new departments. George 
Spiel, until recently connected with the firm of Rand, 
McNally & Co., of Chicago, has acquired a large interest 
in the company and becomes one of its active officials. 


Photoengravers Enter into Arbitration Agreement. 


The Executive Committee of the International Associa- 
tion of Manufacturing Photoengravers, at a meeting in the 
Martinique Hotel, New York city, October 6, decided to 
enter into an arbitration agreement with the International 
Photoengravers Union for the peaceable settlement of all 
disputes of the future. This action marks a new departure 
in this important industry, representing $40,000,000 in 
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annual sales and giving employment to 12,000 highly 
skilled artisans. It was also decided to give unqualified 
support to the Vigilance Committee of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs toward enforcing truth in advertising. 


The New Model B Cleveland Folder. 

In an attractive booklet entitled “ 159 Folds — How the 
Cleveland Folder Does It,” The Cleveland Folding Machine 
Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, announces that its new 
Model B folder is now ready. In placing its Model A folder 
on the market, the object of the company was to increase 
the efficiency of folding machines by doing away with tapes 
and knives. In the Model B folder the company is putting 
out a larger machine embodying many new improvements, 
all of which are explained in the booklet. 

Among the many advantages claimed for the new folder 
is the greatly increased number of folds it will make. While 





The New Model B Cleveland Folder. 


the Model A makes thirty-three parallel and right-angle 
forms, the Model B will make one hundred and fifty-nine 
forms in the parallel, right-angle and oblong folds. The 
parallel folds range in size from 26 by 58 inches to 4 by 7 
inches; the right-angle folds from 26 by 40 inches to 7 by 8 
inches, and the oblong folds from 26 by 34 to 7 by 8 inches. 

In construction, the greatest care has been taken to pro- 
vide a machine the parts of which are readily accessible. 
No tapes, knives, chains or sprockets are used. The feed 
rollers are so arranged that when the sheets are placed on 
the table they automatically follow a guide, which insures 
perfect register. 

Printers and binders who are interested in increasing 
the efficiency of their equipment should write the company 
for full particulars regarding the new machine. 


A Novel Three-Color Press. 

From Tokyo, Japan, comes a description of a two-revo- 
lution and stop-cylinder press that is a radical departure 
in press construction. The inventor, T. Ruddiman Johns- 
ton, states that the press will print in three colors in per- 
fect register, as the grippers that take the sheet do not 
relax until the last printing is effected. A sheet is fed to 
the grippers, the cylinder revolves and the yellow plate is 
printed. Before the second revolution takes place the sheet 
is shifted laterally on the cylinder to the red space. This 
operation is repeated and the sheet is finally discharged 
face up into the delivery apparatus by the release of the 
section of grippers that hold the completed sheet. The 
gripper mechanism consists of a series of grippers attached 
to a chain-moving device traveling laterally to the face of 
the gripper edge of the cylinder. The length of the cylin- 
der will necessarily be approximately three times the width 
of the feed-board, and will correspond proportionately to 
the width of the bed and the component parts of the print- 
ing surface. The ink fountain will be divided for the three 
colors, and the rollers will carry the three colors at one 
time, the colors being separated mechanically. 
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In a letter to THE INLAND PRINTER, Mr. Johnston states 
that many British printers have written him, expressing 
the desire to obtain such a press, and doubtless American 
printers also would welcome its appearance. He also states 
that he has no United States patent, so the invention is 
open to any American manufacturers to take up. 


Slip-Sheeting Eliminated. 

One of the operations considered necessary in produc- 
ing fine printing is the slip-sheeting of the stock during 
printing. This is a cost which, if totally eliminated, will 
increase the profits of the printer and will allow the speed 
of production to be increased. Naturally, printers are 
somewhat skeptical regarding the installation of attach- 
ments or apparatus for curing real or imaginary evils in 
the printing operation. Hence many continue using old 
and discarded ideas because no one has furnished convinc- 
ing arguments or information regarding the real value of 
some material of merit. One of the hardest things to 
convince a pressman is that he can mix a compound in his 
ink and it will prevent offsetting. This statement would 
be of no value if it could not be substantiated by those who 
have nothing to gain or lose by verifying the fact. Hence, 
in stating that Knauffsatt will prevent offsetting when it 
is used as directed is making a claim that must be verified. 
From the very fact that some of the foremost printing 
concerns in the United States are depending wholly on 
Knauffsatt now, instead of slip-sheeting as heretofore, to 
eliminate offsetting, is sufficient evidence of its value for 
this purpose. The No-Off-Set Company, 532 East Broad- 
way, Louisville, Kentucky, are the manufacturers, and will 
be pleased to furnish names and addresses of the many 
concerns using Knauffsatt. 

Chicago Graphic Arts Association in First 
Meeting of the Season. 

A large attendance — far beyond their fondest hopes — 
greeted the officers of the new Chicago Graphic Arts Asso- 
ciation at the first meeting of the season, which was held 
on Thursday evening, October 1, 1914, at the Grand Pacific 
Hotel. The progress of the association since its organiza- 
tion has been extremely gratifying to the officers and mem- 
bers, and the enthusiasm and interest shown at this meeting 
augur well for the popularity of the movement. 

A large delegation from the Western Paper Dealers’ 
Association united with the members of the Graphic Arts 
Association on this occasion, the feature of which was the 
lecture on “ Paper-Making,” illustrated with stereopticon 
views and moving pictures, delivered by Wilbur W. Lang- 
try, of the District of Columbia Paper Company. 

President W. H. Sleepeck made a short address of wel- 
come, during the course of which he called attention to 
what was being accomplished by the association, and also 
to plans for the future — vocational training, matters of 
legislation, estimating, and other features of importance 
to the industry at large being included in the work laid out. 

President Sleepeck called upon R. E. Parker, secretary 
of the Western Paper Dealers’ Association, who made a 
short address, expressing the pleasure he and the members 
of the organization he represented took in joining with the 
members of the Graphic Arts Association. At the close of 
his talk, Mr. Parker introduced Mr. Langtry, and those 
present proceeded on a trip through a paper-mill, seeing, 
by the aid of stereopticon views and moving pictures, actual 
scenes incident to the manufacture of the various papers 
made by the company Mr. Langtry represented. 

That the good will aroused by association with othe 
members of the craft, and with the representatives of th: 
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supply-houses, was a valuable asset, not only to the mem- 
bers of the organization, but to all engaged in the industry, 
was the general opinion, and it was unanimously conceded 
that gatherings of the kind should be more frequent. 


Federation of Trade Composition Houses Organized. 
During the course of the convention of the United 
Typothetz and Franklin Clubs at New York, representa- 
tives of machine-composition houses from various parts of 
the country gathered at a dinner in the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel for the purpose of forming a national organization 
of the machine-composition clubs. The object of the fed- 


eration is to unite the several local organizations now in 
existence, and to advance the interests of the trade-com- 


called by experts “a masterpiece of bookmaking.” In his 
new position he will be able to apply his extensive experi- 
ence to the advantage of the publishers in the great book 
center in which the firm is located. 

The officers of the J. F. Tapley Company are: Presi- 
dent, Alfred C. Wessmann; vice-president, Edward D. 
Appleton; treasurer, Frederick Zwicker; secretary, E. 
Woodman Palmer. 

Chicago Printing Crafts Association to Hold Annual 

Banquet. 
At the last regular meeting of the Chicago Printing 


Crafts Association, held on Tuesday, October 20, it was 
decided to hold the annual banquet and dance at the Con- 
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A SECTION IN ONE OF THE FOUR PACKING DEPARTMENTS OF THE J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY. 


With the various conflicting reports regarding the condition of business at the present time, the above busy scene 
in the packing department of one of our large paper-houses should not only prove of interest but of encouragement 


also. This picture was taken on Friday, 
Fridays. 
dise of all kinds. 


position plants throughout the country. Albert O. Jen- 
nings, of New York, was elected president; John J. Miller, 
of Chicago, vice-president, and Lawrence E. Smith, of 
Kansas City, secretary-treasurer. 


Edward D. Appleton with J. F. Tapley Company. 


Edward D. Appleton, for the past ten years manufac- 
turing man for the Robert Appleton Company, publishers 
of the Catholic Encyclopedia, is now connected with the 
J. F. Tapley Company, book manufacturer, of New York 
city, and holds the position of vice-president with that firm. 

Mr. Appleton has been for many years a leading figure 
among book manufacturers and publishers. Prior to 1900 
he was manager of the Appleton Bindery for a considerable 
period, and from 1900 to 1906 he was in charge of the Chi- 
cago office, handling in the West the sales of the Appleton 
publications. 

His long practice in bookmaking enabled him to produce 
in the Catholic Encyclopedia a publication that has been 


September 25, 1914. 
On other days the aisles and all available space in the packing departments are choked with paper merchan- 


The company states that orders are usually lightest on 


gress Hotel, on Wednesday evening, November 25. All 
arrangements have been made, and the intention is to make 
this banquet the best affair of its kind ever held in Chicago. 
The Chicago Printing Crafts Association is composed of 
the active superintendents, foremen and assistant foremen 
in the composing-rooms, pressrooms and electrotype depart- 
ments throughout the city. The committee appointed to 
take charge of this banquet is as follows: E. J. McCarthy, 
chairman; W. F. Barnard, Frank Dermody, Wm. J. Hane- 
man, Harry Hillison, Frank Kurth, E. J. Manske, A. W. 
Michener, E. R. Richards, Frank Shank, R. A. Slavik. 


‘Me and the Dog.”’ 

Only very occasionally is it given to a man to produce a 
bit of advertising that is so desirable that the public is 
anxious to receive it—so anxious in fact that every one 
who sees it wants to buy it, and every one who hears about 
it wants to buy it. Nearly every printer in the United 
States has heard of Jo Anderson, of Sacramento. He is 
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one of the most restlessly progressive printers in the rest- 
lessly progressive West. He is full of ideas, and he makes 
his ideas potential. He does not aim so much to sell print- 
ing as to sell ideas and the printing that exploits them. 
He has just issued a book about “ Me and the Dog ”’ — the 
dog has a real chain on his collar. Any description of the 
booklet would be inadequate. It is unique. Fifty cents 
directed to Jo Anderson, 416 J street, Sacramento, Califor- 
nia, will bring the book. 


Rev. George W. Everett Director of Printing at 
Lincoln Memorial University. 

On September 1, 1914, Rev. George W. Everett, after a 
somewhat varied career, assumed the duties of director of 
printing at the Lincoln Memorial University, of Cumber- 
land Gap, Tennessee, being appointed to that position dur- 
ing the past summer. Mr. Everett’s experience and training 


Rev. George W. Everett. 


throughly qualify him for this position. After working 
through the printing-office, learning the business thor- 
oughly, Mr. Everett has held the position of editor of 
several papers, and for more than five years was superin- 
tendent of printing at the Mississippi Baptist Orphanage. 
Mr. Everett is a graduate of the Endyion Military Pre- 
paratory School, and the four-year Bible course of Iowa 
Christian College, from which institution he received the 
degree of Master of Ancient Literature, and was also a 
member of this year’s class of graduates from the Berea 
(Ky.) Normal School. Last year he was pastor of the 
Vincent Boring Memorial Methodist Episcopal Church, at 
London, Kentucky. He intends continuing preaching and 
doing other religious work in addition to his duties at the 
university. 

This is the first time that class instruction in printing 
has been given at Lincoln Memorial University, and the 
course includes instruction in typesetting, correct composi- 
tion, job printing, platen-press work, business management, 
and methods for conducting a newspaper. 

Commenting on this new feature, the Mountain Herald, 
published by the university, states: 

“This work is quite in keeping with other industrial 
features of this institution. It is just as reasonable that 
students who are naturally fitted for newspaper work 
should receive instruction in this phase of industrial activ- 
ity as it is that the student should be instructed for other 
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vocational activities. There are certain by-products of 
printing which strengthen other departments. For instance, 
the accuracy required in justification and spacing has 
untold values. Again, work in printing improves the stu- 
dent’s habits of writing and speaking correctly. We shall 
expect to see high-grade work done in this department 
before the close of the college year.” 


George E. Lincoln’s Auto Kept Busy. 

George E. Lincoln, western manager of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, has long been an enthusias- 
tic motorist, and from reports received by THE INLAND 
PRINTER it appears that a new line of transportation has 
been created between Chicago and New York which should 
be known as the “ Lincoln Express.” Since May, 1914, Mr. 
Lincoln has made the trip between these two cities five 
times, on the last trip leaving Chicago at six o’clock on the 
morning of September 19. Arriving at Albany, Mrs. Lin- 
coln and Miss Bessicks were taken aboard the car, and the 
party proceeded, going through the Berkshire Hills, Green 
and White Mountains, Breton Woods, New Hampshire, 
Poland Springs and Portland Maine. From Portland the 
party went to the convention at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York city, arriving on October 3. 

Meeting a number of old acquaintances at the conven- 
tion, Mr. Lincoln suggested to several that they accompany 
him to Chicago in his machine on the return trip. Law- 
rence Smith, of the Smith-Grieves Company, Kansas City, 
and Mr. Bott, of New Orleans, southern representative of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, agreed to take the 
trip and left New York at six o’clock on Saturday morning, 
October 10, arriving at the Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, 
about five o’clock in the evening, making the run in a little 
over eleven hours. The balance of the trip was made in 
good time, the party arriving at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
at eight o’clock on the evening of October 13. 

Pushing Campaign of Charles S. Peterson 
for County Treasurer. 

Members of the Machine Composition Club of Chicago 
are hard at work, individually and collectively, regardless 
of party affiliations, pushing forward the campaign of 
their president, Charles S. Peterson, of the Peterson Lino- 
typing Company, for election to the office of county treas- 
urer on the Progressive ticket. The club unanimously 
endorsed Mr. Peterson’s candidacy, a campaign committee 
was appointed, and a systematic plan of action is being 
carried forward. That Mr. Peterson stands as a strong 
candidate is the general feeling, and the members of the 
club are very optimistic regarding the results of the 
election. 

Mr. Peterson has proved himself an efficient member 
of the School Board, and as chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of that body has won the esteem of the citizens of 
Chicago, and has also gained experience which makes him 
fully competent to fill the office. 


Fiftieth Anniversary of Charles Beck Company. 


In commemoration of its fiftieth anniversary, which was 
celebrated on October 10, 1914, the house of Charles Beck 
Company, Philadelphia, manufacturer and distributor of 
machinery and paper, has issued an attractive booklet, giv- 
ing the history of its growth, commencing with the early 
history of its founder prior to the establishment of the 
business and leading up to the present organization. 

The story is interesting, showing how in 1854, as a boy 
of seventeen, Charles Beck, the founder of the company, 
left his father’s farm with five dollars, an extra suit of 
clothes, a Bible and a parental blessing, and started out to 
make his way in the world. The present organization 
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stands as sufficient testimony of the way in which he suc- 
ceeded. In the booklet are shown, besides the picture of the 
founder, the first ledger of the company, the first delivery 
service, which was a small push-cart, and the modern ser- 
vice, an up-to-date auto truck; also pictures of the various 
ocations of the company. 


A New Rotary Newspaper Press. 

J. A. Boyce, pressman on the Springfield Record and 
he Illinois State Journal, is the inventor of a press which, 
t is said, promises to bring changes of great importance 
1 the printing world, and the claims for which follow: 

The patents cover the use of a single set of standard 
lates, lying the length of one page around the cylinders 
1) a four-page-wide machine, where the old method required 
uplicate plates, lying around the cylinders. The new 
ay prints from a single set of standard plates, instead of 
rom duplicate plates as in the old way. 

By running printing couples at the same surface speed 
id using the same number of plates, the new machine pro- 
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method for throwing form rollers out of commission when 
the press is standing, and the mechanism for putting 
blankets on impression cylinders have all been improved. 
It will not be necessary to change muslin on the blanket 
cylinders so often, as the superior location of the parts pre- 
vents the printed webs from offsetting. 

Patents are allowed and others pending, also claims 
allowed, covering the important features of the invention. 


Notes from the New York Master Printers’ Association. 

The New York Master Printers’ Association has a sys- 
tem in its business office whereby special reports are secured 
for the members. These reports are in every sense up to 
date, and are the result of personal investigation. The 
charge to the membership for this service is fifty cents a 
report, and it has already been employed by quite a num- 
ber of the members, and always with success. 

The Executive Committee of the association is a very 
active body. It consists of men keenly alive to the needs of 
the printing industry, and its chairman, Charles Edgar, is 
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Diagram Showing Side View of New Rotary Newspaper Press Invented 


by J. A. Boyce, of 


duces twice as many papers an hour. Under the old sys- 
tem, trouble is experienced by running hot boxes when the 
cylinders are running at a high rate of speed, as the plate- 
cylinder boxes have a continual strain at one point, between 
the plate cylinders and the impression cylinders, while 
under the new way this trouble is avoided by having the 
strain equalized, one-half on each side of the cylinder boxes, 
with no strain on the impression cylinders during each half 
revolution of the plate cylinders. 

By the new method, pressure between the plate and 
impression cylinders is relieved, when the press is standing, 
without removing the stereotype plates. 

By the old method time is lost on long runs in stopping 
the press and washing composition rollers. By the new 
method one-half the time is required. 

This press requires much less floor-space than is needed 
for other machines producing the same number of pages, 
and it is much easier to operate. The machine is so built 
that unusual strength and durability are given to the parts 
where needed. 

By the old method the plate cylinders must be moved 
around in different positions to put the plates on and take 
them off. By the new way the plates are put on and taken 
off without moving the plate cylinders around. Also plate 
cylinders are so positioned as to make the putting on and 
taking off of plates an easy matter. 

Webs can be led through the press to the folding mech- 
anism without any plates on the press. Superior control of 
the webs is also given. All the printing units run at the 
same surface speed. 

Distribution, roller sockets, mechanism for moving 
impression cylinders, mechanism for driving printing units, 
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Springfield, Illinois. 


unremitting in his attendance and attention to details. At 
its meeting of October 1, several knotty problems were pre- 
sented to him for solution, and he and his fellow members 
acquitted themselves so well that those bringing the com- 
plaints were loud in their praises of the efficiency of the 
Executive Committee. 

The new chairman of the Publicity Committee, A. Price 
Dillont, has been active recently in spreading the propa- 
ganda of the association, resulting in several new members 
filing their applications with the business office. There are 
one or two printers who have expressed a hesitancy to 
Mr. Dillont, but he reports that with very few exceptions 
those who applied have already seen the merits of the asso- 
ciation without the necessity of any argument on his part 
to convince them that they owed it to themselves to become 
members. 

The up-to-date method of collecting accounts which was 
inaugurated by President Crawford received the stamp of 
approval of the Executive Committee and is now in opera- 
tion. Members are urged to send in their small accounts 
to the business office, which will aggregate them against 
any one debtor, thus making it possible to proceed against 
this debtor for the recovery of just claims. There is hardly 
a printer, in fact, we can say there is no printer, that has 
not many claims on his books too small to warrant paying 
fees for their collection, or the cost of a suit. By rounding 
these up it is confidently expected that the names of habi- 
tual debtors will be found to appear on the books of more 
than one printer. The results of this system can be antici- 
pated because of the fact that the movement is one so inter- 
esting to the members themselves they can scarcely hesitate 
to give it their support. 
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Baltimore, Md., Oct. 13, 1914. 
TRADE NOTICE REGARDING LABELS AND ADVERTISING 
COLOR WORK. 

This company has purchased and stored sufficient colors, 
bronzes and supplies to last from twelve (12) to fifteen (15) 
months. 

We have every facility for the production of high-grade 
embossed, varnished, die-cut and plain labels, wrappers and 
general color printing. 

For years we have done much work for the trade. This 
work has never conflicted with our direct work for consumers. 
Hot embossing up to 56 in., varnishing up to 72 in. 

We are prepared to form desirable additional trade relations 
for the economical execution of such work on the basis of 

QUALITY, SERVICE, AND ASSURED DELIVERY. 
MARYLAND COLOR PRINTING CO., Baltimore, Md. 





ANY WEEKLY OR DAILY can create many pages extra advertising 

by showing merchants new ways to get business; you may get 
many contracts with my plans for securing advertising for shoes 
drugs, furniture, jewelry, furnishings, pianos, coal, banks, photo- 
graphs, undertaking, opticians, meats; twelve plans (based upon my 
personal experience in small towns and in New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and Paris, France) outlined for $2. HOLLIS CORBIN, 3975 
Drexel blvd., Chicago. 


INCREASE YOUR EARNING - POWER by “knowing your hour cost 

efficiency and overhead, and become a potent factor in your craft: 
the Model System of Bookkeeping and Cost-finding will assist you 
in that direction; send for complete information. S. D. WINCHELL 
1116 Girard st., Philadelphia, Pa. 





FIVE VERY STRONG, new, ingenious plans for getting large numbe: 
of new yearly subscriptions (also renewals) for weekly or daily 

anywhere; get full subscription price in advance; five plans outlined 

for $2. HOLLIS CORBIN, 8975 Drexel blvd., Chicago. 

GET PRINTING ORDE RS” BY MAIL from hundreds of towns; field 
unlimited; in 4 months in small city, with $850 plant, I got $50 

to $75 weekly mail orders above local business; plan, typewritten, $2. 

HOLLIS CORBIN, 3975 Drexel bivd., Chicago. 

WE NEED A HIGH- CLASS N MAN, familiar with the printing business, 
to represent us in the marketing of the Universal Typesetting Ma- 

chine. For particulars write UNIVERSAL MACHINE CO., 326 Grand 

River av., Detroit, Mich. 


FOR SALE — All or interest i in growing specialty printing office; in- 
vestor must be capable of running business; exceptional opportunity 
for some one; better investigate this. Lock Box 691, Kalamazoo, Mich. 








FOR SALE = Job-printing plant of the late George Phillips, located at 
Sterling, Ill.; well-established business; cheap for quick sale to 
settle estate. KARL G.. SCHUELER, Megr., Sterling, III. 





ENGRAVING METHODS. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE ‘GOOD CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at ‘trifling 
cost with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and 

drawing ability not required. Price of process, $1; circular and 

specimens for stamps. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 





FOR SALE. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Before buying elsewhere a _ second- 

hand or rebuilt Smyth machine, send us the serial number on name- 
plate and we will give you its history and age; we are now, and have been 
for over twenty-four years, the sole selling agents in North America 
for the Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, Conn., the only 
manufacturers of Smyth book-sewing machines, casemaking, casing-in, 
eloth-cutting, gluing and book-trimming machines. There is no con- 
nection whatever between the Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hart- 
ford, and any other concern in this country trading under a somewhat 
similar name. Prospective customers are cautioned accordingly. All 
rebuilt Smyth machines offered by us have all worn parts replaced by 
interchangeable and correct parts furnished us by the manufacturers, 
and correspondence with those interested is invited. E. C. FULLER 
COMPANY, 28 Reade st., New York, and Fisher bldg., Chicago, III. 























Megill’s Patent 


SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS Automatic Register Gauge 


$1.20 per doz. with extra tongues 


$4.80. 





60 Duane Street 





QUICK ON 





MEGILL’S PATENT Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


$1.25 set of 3 with extra tongues 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. Applies instantly to 
No fitting. Great in efficiency. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. Only 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


any make of popular job press. 


From us or your dealer. Free booklets. J 





NEW YORK 





VISE GRIP 























THE INLAND PRINTER 


SHERIDAN CONTINUOUS-FEED EMBOSSER, built 33 by 46, en- 
larged to emboss 36 by 50, passes 37 by 5014 sheet; Sheridan cuts 
made from this machine; running regularly; 6 years old; outgrown. 
COLT’S EXTRA HEAVY CUTTING, CREASING AND EMBOSSING 
PRESS, built 23 by 35, enlarged to emboss 2614 by 36; extra heavy 
iy-wheels, nickel-steel shafts and pinions, steel gears; used 6 months 
fter enlarging; outgrown. 
BROWN & CARVER 44-in. PAPER- —— hand clamp, split 
auge, grooved table; used 3 years; outg 
HOLLINGSWORTH LABEL VARNISHING MACHINE, 62 by 42 
, full operation on regular work; outgrown. 
Replaced by larger machines; prices attractive ; 
[ARYLAND COLOR PRINTING CO., Baltimore, Md. 


EBUILT — Guaranteed 
46 by 60 bed, $1,100; 


terms if desired. 


satisfactory to purchaser, Huber 4-roller, 

Campbell job and book, 41 by 60 bed, $700; 

’ by 52 bed, $650; 384 by 50 bed, $550; Campbell ‘ Economic,” 
by 60 bed, $800; Hoe pony drum, 17 by 21 bed, $475; f.o.b. New 
wrk. C. FRANK BOUGHTON, successor to Van Allens & Boughton, 
“23 Rose st., New York. 


OR SALE — Inland Printer, Volumes 31, 33, 34, 35, and 37 to 45,. 
inclusive, all bound three-fourths cloth, morocco backs and corners ; 
olumes 46 to 538 unbound; entire lot, $20. S. N. WHITAKER, 157 
ion av., N.-E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


)LT’S ARMORY CUTTER AND CREASER, 20 by 30, equal to new, 
a bargain; send for illustrated list of rebuilt printing, bookbinding 
d paper-box machinery. RICHARD PRESTON, 167 Oliver st., , Boston. 


TILING MACHINE, nearly new; 44-in. Diamond power cutter, power 
bronzing machine, 25-in. Golding power cutter, 10 by 15 Gordon 
ess, 8 by 12 Golding jobber. GEBHARD PAPER CO., Detroit, Mich. 


XTER FOLDER, 32 by 44 down to 12 by 16 fold, 8, 16, 24 or 32 
‘fold on 8, 16, 24, 32 gang work; cost $1,500; nearly new, $950. 


\ ANNER MACHINERY CO., 703 S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 


NO- TYPEWRITER — The typewriter “ built like a linotype’’; price 
reasonable; easy terms; agents wanted. BUCKNER LINO-TYPE- 
\ RITER COMPANY (est. 1908), Berkeley, Cal. 


pOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book- 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 688 Federal st., Chicago. 


lrOR SALE CHEAP — An imported gelatine printing press, about one 
year in use; will take sheet 264% by 34. AMERICAN PHOTO 
COLOR CO., 520 W. 48th st., New York, N. Y. 


1.! NOTYPE — Model No. 4, complete with magazines, 
and blades. 














—* liners 


WINSTON PRINTING Cco., Winston-Salem, N 


L!NOTYPE — Model 8, with three fonts of matrices; in use only one 
year. LANCASTER INTELLIGENCER, Lancaster, Pa. 


$840 f.o.b. Seran- 





FOR SALE ame One Autopress, in excellent condition ; 
ton, Pa. EUREKA SPECIALTY PRINTING CO. 


FOR SALE — All-size Scott rotary press, with necessary attachments. 
GREELEY PRINTERY, St. Louis, Mo. ; 


FOR SALE—A large assortment of secondhand bookbindery ma- 
chinery at a bargain. M 639. 








HELP WANTED. 
3 Office. 


WANTED — Office man with printing and lithographing experience, 

who knows good half-tone work and can handie the office end of an 
offset department; must be a man of wide experience, ingenuity and 
accustomed to high quality of work. M 580. 








Salesmen. 


DOUBLE YOUR SALARY — We are willing to pay $100 or more per 

month to a live salesman who visits the printing trade, for informa- 
tion which can be furnished without interfering with his regular 
employment. EMBOSO SALES COMPANY, Riggs blidg., Washing- 
ton, ¢ 


GERMAN-ENGLISH LINOTYPE OPERATOR, per all-around floor 

and stone man, union, wants situation either as full man on German- 
English keyboard—in both languages— or as one-month apprentice 
on German keyboard; weekly German paper preferred. M 714 


WANTED — By a practical, experienced man of good address, position 
as printing salesman; moderate salary; good estimator and thor- 
oughly versed in paper and layout; Middle West preferred. M 739. 








INSTRUCTION. 





A BEGINNER on the Mergenthaler will find the THALER KEYBOARD 

invaluable; the operator out of practice will find it just the thing 
he needs; exact touch, bell announces finish of line; 22-page instruc- 
tion book. When ordering state which layout you want — No. 1, with- 
out fractions; No. 2, two-letter with commercial fractions, two-letter 
without commercial fractions, standard Junior, German. THALER 
KEYBOARD COMPANY, 505 “P” st., N.-W., Washington, D. C.; also 
all agencies Mergenthaler Linotype Company. Price, $5. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PRINT ON GLASS— Make slides for the movies; everything you 
need besides your type and press, and full instructions, $3. TH 
TRAPP PRINT-SHOP, Topeka, Kan. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Bindery. 


POSITION AS FOREMAN of book bindery in some small town; can 

do all kinds of binding, ruling and finishing; understand catalogue 
and pamphlet work. Address G. H., care W. D. Vance, 102 N. Belmont, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





SITUATION WANTED : as » bindery foreman; practical in all branches 
of edition work; 18 years as foreman; understands machinery; can 

handle help to best advantage; steady, sober, reliable. M 712. 

BINDERY FOREMAN, thoroughly familiar with loose-leaf, edition and 
blank-book work, a practical man himself, desires position; best of 

references. M 592. 

BOOKBINDER — All-around man, 
marbler, wishes position; blank 

binding. _M 732. 

SITUATION WANTED 
sober and reliable. 


BOOKBINDER, non-union, 
position. M 733. 








finisher, "forwarder and 
loose-leaf, ledger and re- 


expert 
»Xooks, 





~ Practical “all-around bookbinder ; " yeferences ; 


M 737. 





firateelann’ finisher and forwarder; wishes 


Composing-room. 





HUSTLING WORKING OR DESK FOREMAN wants to connect with 

first-class job shop where future prospects are brighter; a prac- 
ticing student of efficiency and system; young man, hard worker ; ean 
handle force to best advantage of shop; willing to go anywhere; union, 
married. M 762. 


SITUATION WANTED in Canada by first-class compositor ; “thor- 
oughly good experience, special catalogues and books; union, age 24. 

C. BENNEWITZ, 378 Somerset st., Ottawa, Ont. 

COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMANSHIP or layout j job 
experience, ability, initiative, reliability, good health. 








w anted ; : 
M 728. 


have 





Season. 


EXPERIENCED HALF-TONE AND COLOR chair agg A wants 
position in Southern States ; ; also etch copper and zine. M 73 


HALF- TONE . AND COLOR OPERATOR open _ sass ; color nega- 
tives made by all up-to-date methods. M 73 





Managers and Superintendents. 

MANAGER-SUPERINTENDENT SEEKS CHANGE — ~ Absolutely de- 

pendable and temperate; age 46; present position over 4 years; 20 
years in charge of medium-sized plants; thorough knowledge of all 
branches: buying, estimating, reading, selling in or out of office (except 
blank- books) ; ; strict disciplinarian, good organizer, economical man- 
ager; give full particulars, size of plant, conditions and salary to 
start; at present working | under U. T. A. Cost System. M 738. 

Newspaper Men. 

YOUNG MAN, 31 years, ‘desires connection with ‘good newspaper and 

job office, or exclusive job office in Southwest, Arizona or Southern 
California preferred; fully capable as superintendent of job depart- 
ment or in an editorial position; experienced as foreman, assistant 
superintendent and manager of order department in large job-printing 
plants and as manager and editor of daily; will furnish A-1 refer- 
ences; any reasonable offer considered. S. N. W., 157 Union av., N.-E., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


"Photographers. ‘ 


is A-1 
JACKSON, Frankfort, 


POSITION WANTED by photo retoucher and freehand artist ; 
interior and exterior photographer. W. F. 
Mich. 








Pressroom. 


SITUATION WANTED — Pressroom foreman would like a_ position 
with an up-to-date, reliable concern where good work is appreciated ; 

has had 18 years’ experience on half-tone, catalogue and color work as 

pressman and foreman; has ability to produce both quality and 

quantity that will increase output to more than cover salary asked; 

steady and sober, hustler, married. M 729. 

WANTED — Position as pressman; commercial and catalogue work; 
references if required. W. S. WOODWARD, 58 Trinity st., New 

Britain, Conn. 

PRESSMAN desires job in the East; 12 years’ experience in book and 
job offices; union. L. S. SMITH, care of W. S. Semple, R. 4, 

Easton, Pa. 

CYLINDER PRESSMAN, with 11 years’ experience on high-class work, 
and can deliver the goods; married, union, sober and _ reliable. 

M 736 

















AGENTS W ANTED by — manufacturer of machinery 
for printing and allied trades. 
Specialty: Modern Stereotyping Plants of a New Process 
Apply with full particulars under No. 731 to The Inland Printer Co. 

















THE INLAND PRINTER 


Rulers. 
PAPER RULER wants situation in Ohio or the West; 12 years’ ex- 

perience on all kinds of work; best of reference. GEORGE HESS, 
207 Rodgers av., Bellevue, Pa. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
WANTED —-1 copy Volume 5, Penrose’s Annual. M 625. 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Advertising Blotters. 


POATES’ Geographical Series of blotters — covering every State in the 
United States, Insular Possessions, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, West 
Indies, important cities and foreign countries (914 by 4), Panama Canal 
in three sizes — all maps in three colors, water in blue, mountains in 
relief, and all railroads named, in thousand lots ready for imprinting ; 
our own and original new idea, educational as well as interesting ; write 
for quantity prices; send for sample to-day; same series in post-cards ; 
printers wanted to take up our agency in their cities. L. L. POATES 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 20 N. Williams st., New York. 3-15 


PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 
printers. We furnish ‘thandsome color-plate, strong wording and 
complete ** layout ’’— new design each month. Write to-day for free 
samples and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, 
Ohio. 8-15 


Bookbinders’ Sewing Machines. 


SMYTH, JOSEPH E., CO., 638 Federal st., Chicago, Ill. Manufacturers 
bookbinders’ sewing machines. 4-15 


Brass-type Founders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-15 


Caleadenonds. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 

Cincinnati, Ohio, makes ninety-seven sizes and styles of calendar- 
pads for 1915; now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest on the 
market; all pads guaranteed perfect; write for sample-books and 
prices. 


Carbon Black. 
CABOT, GODFREY L. See advertisement. 


Casemaking and Embossing. 

SHEPARD, THE H. 0., COMPANY, 632 Sherman st., Chicago. Write 
for estimates. -15 
Chase Manufacturers. 

BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded silver-gloss 


steel chases. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, 
Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-15 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — Paragon Steel riveted-brazed chases 


o-lo 


1101 Locust 


born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
10-15 


st., St. Louis, Mo. ; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Counting Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 

HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, 

stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 
S. Clark st. 11-14 
THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., 


Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for cata- 
logue. 1-15 








Emb i Cc 


og: 
ion 








STEWART'’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
6 by 9 inches; 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. tf 





Embossing Dies. 





STEARNS, HOWARD CO., 732 Federal st., Chicago. Embossing dies 
for catalogue covers and labels; book stamps; hot-plate embossing. 
Write for our samples. 11-14 


Hot-die Embossing. 





HOT EMBOSSING: catalogues, covers, show-cards. OSCAR FISCHER 
& CO., engravers and die-sinkers, 638 Federal st., Chicago. 10-15 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Our hot embosser facilitates 
embossing on any job press. 9-15 





Job Printing Presses. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 
3-15 








Numbering Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 





Paper Cutters. 

OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. Cutters exclu- 
sively. The Oswego, and Brown & Carver and Ontario. 4-15 

8-15 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 
Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. 





Tribune bldg., 
Send for cata- 


Photoengravers’ Metal, Ch 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust 
st., St. Louis, Mo. ; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 10-15 








Photoengravers’ Screens. 


LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 3-15 


Presses. 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 16th st. and Ashland av., Chi- 

cago, manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary 
printing machinery. -15 

HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing 

stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. Chicago office, 544-54: 
S. Clark st. 11-14 

THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS COMPANY, 253 Broadway, New York 

426 S. Dearborn st., Chicago; factory, Long Island City, New York 
10-15 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-15 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 3-15 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 





BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago: 
also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis, First av. and Ross st., Pittsburgh: 
706 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex.; 135 Michigan 
st., Milwaukee, Wis.; 919-921 4th st., So., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 
Chestnut st., Des Moines, Iowa. 8-15 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 
521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 Allen st., Rochester, N. Y. 
Allied Firm: 
Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., Cleveland, Ohio. 
il- 


WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1850. 2-15 


Printers’ Steel Equipment. 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, originators and manufacturers of steel 
equipment for complete printing-plants. See Typefounders. 8-15 





Printers’ Supplies. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Scientific Printing-office 
Equipment. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, 
Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 5 


7-15 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-15 





Printing Machinery. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Babcock drum and _ two- 
revolution presses, paper-cutters, Miller saw-trimmers, rebuilt machin- 

ery. Chicago, New York, Washington, D.C., St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas 

City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-15 


Printing Material. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Babcock drums, 
two-revolution and fast news presses. 7-15 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 


8-15 





3-15 
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AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 








THE INLAND PRINTER 


Rebuilt Printing-presses. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. All makes. 
- Roller Racks and Overlay Tables. 
|OHNSON AUTOMATIC ROLLER RACK CO., LTD., Battle Creek, 
Mich. ‘“‘ THE JOHNSON WAY ” keeps rollers good, every a 





Roughing Machines. 
\MERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Steel Rules and Case-racks for Printers. 





MECCA MACHINERY CO., 85-87 Adams st., Brooklyn, N. Y., manu- 
facturers of specialties and machinery for printers; repairing, de- 
igning, rebuilding. 6-15 


Stereotyping Outfits. 
\ COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $19 and up, produces 

the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being 
uined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type — and 
osts no more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing 
nly $5 with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal 
om drawings made on cardboard. ‘* Ready-to-use’ cold matrix sheets, 
1. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 12-14 


Typefounders. 


MERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 
rative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in 
ood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send 
© nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 Con- 
ress st.; New York, 2 Duane st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; Balti- 
ore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Buffalo, 45 N. 
‘ivision st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., N.-E. ; 
‘incinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 23 S. 9th st.; Chicago, 210 W. 
‘ionroe st.; Detroit, 43 W. Congress st.; Kansas City, 602 Delaware 
st.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., S.; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 
11 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 92 Front 
st.; Spokane, 340 Sprague av. ; Vancouver, 1086 Homer av. 8-15 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, makers of printing type of quality, 
brass rule, printers’ requisites and originators and manufacturers 
of steel equipment for printing-plants. Address our nearest house for 
printed matter — Philadelphia, 9th and Spruce sts.; New York, 38 Park 
pl.; Chicago, 1108 South Wabash av.; Detroit, 43 Larned st., West; 
Kansas City, 7th st. and Baltimore av.; Atlanta, 24 South Forsyth st., 
and San Francisco, 638-640 Mission st. 3-15 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Type, borders, ornaments, 
chases, brass rules, all-brass galleys, ete. Chicago, New York, Wash- 
ington, D. C., St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 
7-15 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Con- 
gress st., Boston ; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 11-14 








Wire Stitchers. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
- Wood Goods. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—- See Typefounders. 


IMPRINT SLUGS 


Printers should advertise their business 
by using a neat imprint on all printed 
matter leaving their plani. It is valua- 
ble free advertising. Note these speci- 
mens and send for our circulars on 
CMTHELL PalnTINa CON MADIEON: Wis. imprint slugs and imprint matrix slides. 
THE WABASH CABINET CO., WABASH, IND IMPRINT MATRIX COMPANY 
KENFIELD-LEACH CO., PRINTERS, CHICAGO 3531 McKean Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


e 
* Roughing” fer the Trade 
We have put ina ROUGHING 
MACHINE, and should be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of any 


character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All work 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


632 Sherman St. Chicago 


CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


940-941 Old South Building 
(PN) ELF B. B. B. 





8-15 








8-15 





W. P. JEFFRIES CO., PRINTERS, LOS ANGELES. 
EMPIRE TAG & LABEL CO..N.Y. 
MSGILL-WARNER CO., SAINT PAUL 
MFD. BY OMAHA PRINTING CO., OMAHA 
PRESS OF THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO., CHICAGO 











ELF ECLIPSE VULCAN ACME 














DURANT . 
COUNTERS 


For C. & P. Presses, $5.00 

For Colt’s Armory, $7.80 
Meet most exacting requirements. 
Ask your dealer why they are different. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


W.N. DURANT CO. 








Standard of the Government Printing Office 


KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 





Riessner’s Combination Gold Printing Ink 


for all kinds of paper. A pound sent, express paid, on approval. 
Send on your paper and I will print Gold Ink on it to show you. 
Specimens and prices on request 

57 Gold Street, New York 


A Good Side Line for Salesman. 


T. RIESSNER 
AGENTS WANTED. 


CO-OPERATION 


Means Success 
Send to us for information hew to make money on orders for Bonds 
ALBERT B. KING & CO., Inc., Dept. P. C. 
Bond and Certificate Specialists 206 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
New York Depot for Goes Lithographing Company, of Chicago, Ill. 




















SAMUEL HOLLINGSWORTH 


DESIGNER of AUTOMATIC MACHINERY 
FOR THE MANUFACTURING PRINTER 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 








You Have Tried the Rest 


Linotype Users “ner try the Bese! 


THE PETTIT LINOTYPE KNIFE WIPER has stood 
the test for 8 years. Over 2,500 in daily use throughout the U. S., 
Canada, Australia and Philippine Islands. Can be attached in ten 
minutes by any operator. No drilling or tapping required. Sent on 


approval. Infringements will be prosecuted. Price $3 Ss 0 
e 


Patented: January 16, 1906; August 25, 1408. 


Superior Mfg. Co., P. O. Box 682-R, Kansas City, Mo. 








The Overlay Pre-eminent 
The 


Mechanical Chalk 
Relief Overlay 


The process is installed in the majority of the 
progressive printing-plants in the United States. 


WATZELHAN & SPEYER 


183 William Street - New York, N. Y. 


























A Modern Monthly— ENCRAFT- OLD STYLE, 

Pencraft Title, Pencraft Initials 
All About PAPER azd Pencraft Auxiliaries =these 
® || comprise the latest family of type 
animes HE PAPER DEALER faces. This adlet gives just a faint 
| DEALER 4 gives the wanted informa- S hint of their high value. Send for 
tion on the general and technical specimens and fonts of the type itself es_. 


ubject of 
ae BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 


Dap er ++ MAKERS - OF- SUPERIOR - COPPER-MIXED- TY PE=+ 
’ CHICAGO « WASHINGTON, D.C.+ KANSAS CITY = SEATTLE 

It will enable the printer to ST. LOUIS NEW YORK CITY s OMAHA « ST. PAUL+ DALLAS 
keep posted on paper, to buy 
advantageously, and to save 
money on his paper purchases. 


Has subscribers throughout forty-five States. Also O F FI C I A L NOTI [. E 


Canada and foreign countries. 
Proposals are invited for the printing and furnishing of our 

THIS SPECIAL OFFER Official Publication for a term of Five (5) Years; also for the 

Includes 1914 and 1915 at the very special rate of $1.50 printing and furnishing of all other blanks and printed matter 
instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity worth while. to be used by this society during the coming year ; also for the 


Proves an investment, not an expense to printers. furnishing of Lodge Regalia, Pins, etc., for the year 1915. 
Detailed information with specifications and conditions will be 


furnished on application. Bids will be opened in February, 1915. 


The PAPER DEALER Supreme Forest, Woodmen Circle 


186 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO EMMA B. MANCHESTER DORA ALEXANDER 


Supreme Guardian Supreme Clerk 


W. O. W. Bidg., Omaha, Nebraska 













































































RUBBER STAMPS 


Eave you ever thought of adding a Rub- 
ber Stamp Department to your business ? 
You know that they are literally used by 


the million and that somebody makes 
Bi ow 7 7 » , P , > - 
them. But—do you know that you, the Cylinder Presses Job Presses Paper Cutters 


Printer, can make better stamps at lower 
cost than any man on earth? Do you Folding Machines Linotype Machines Electric Welding 


know that you have zow more than half 


the equipment and two-thirds of the R. W. HARTNETT Co., 50 N. 6, Philadelphia 


knowledge required and that the rest will 
cost you surprisingly little? It will cost 
you two cents to find out all about this. 
It costs us about twenty to post you, —and 
we're glad todoit. Write. You Remove Doubt when you In- 
THE R. H. SMITH MEG. CO stall Accurate Counters 

. . 3s . 


Est. 1865 Springfield, Mass. _Inc. 1586 une Te Redington Counters 


Will not repeat or jump; all steel; no screws; 
easy to set; large figures. Equip your presses 
with them. For Sale by all Dealers. 


Price $5.00, U.S. A. 


Portable Tiering Machine * B. aeekeantne CO., 112 S. Sangamon Street, Chicago 


enables one man to do the work of four or five in 

lifting heavy cases, bales, rolls and barrels. Utilizes 

all your storage space. Safe, simple and practicable. F H a A M 2 R | CA N ne) iL DD) E R 
Standard and special machines to operate by hand, NO TAPES—AUTOMATICALLY PACKS 


electricity or pneumatic power. 
iti idan ; GREATER SPEED, ACCURACY AND VARIETY OF OUTPUT 
ull information upon request. OF BOOKLETS, ADVERTISING MATTER, CIRCULARS, ETC. 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING COMPANY ALL GRADES OF PAPER-ALL STYLES OF FOLDS 
423 South Washtenaw Avenue, Chicago WRITE 
THE AMERICAN FOLDING MACHINE CO.. WARREN, O, 


























A STRAIGHT LINE 
AUTOMATIC 


BOOK TRIMMER 

Capacity, 24 packages per 
minute, 4% or less in thick- 
ness. 


For further partciulars address 


JAMES ROWE 


1058-62 W. Harrison St., Chicago, U.S.A. 























You Get the Order 


We Will Help You Do the Work 


N order to control the printing 

in your own locality, wouldn't 
you appreciate an opportunity 
to command the facilities of one 
of the largest and most perfect 
printing-plants in the United 
States r 


A letter addressed to The 
Henry O. Shepard Company, for 
attention of Mr. Arthur B. Rice, 
who 1s in charge of the Specialty 
Department of this Company, 
will secure complete information, 
explaining what this service 
comprehends. 





Our plant can be made the 
means of creating new business 
for your plant this month. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


632 SOUTH SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 


SPECIALIZING HOT EMBOSSING—COLOR 
WORK—AND OUT-OF-THE-ORDINARY JOBS 


























Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S, 
































There Is No in making the most up-to-date require you to practice 
Business That —_—_—_—_—— line of —=—=—__ every possible saving. 
6 
f profit and that i Sullivan Hand 
eotctoot os '*® | Pencil and Pen “yes es 
oe as and save your waste 
of our Outfits, as he al- K 
readyhas the Type which | for any Carbon Copy work. | | jv" 0OW 
jury inmaking STAMPS. 
Write to us for catalogue ‘ 
tomas” |MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. | | Sliven, 
# The 
-! J.F.W. DORMAN CO. | MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 122 South Michigan 
Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
» Our PRESS is the Exceptthe‘* Monarch’’ Quoins 
Publishers Employment || rirst, ws. 
Wichita, Kansas 
A high-class service representing 
branch of the printing trade and news- 
paper work. We serve publishers and 
States. No advance fees. é — 
For further information write “ek : ss Sold by all reputable ular 
Wichita, Kansas dens $42 Jackson Blvd. ceed ee I ashes 


We cater tothe Printing Trade | | Present Business Conditions 
will bring in so large per Geta 
i doubl 
Mca one Carbons ma. 
can be used without in- ; 
Also all Supplies for Printing Form Letters. lar 64A-F. 
and full particulars, and 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY Co.. 
Therei 1S Big I ' loney All GENUINE Hempel Quoins and Keys 
oe t BEST and 
Association 
capable, experienced men in every 
job-printers in every part of the United . J = x APEL APT, Pate MEL "ais" | 
Publishers Employment Association pep EET = Manufactured exclu- H. A. HEMPEL 
Special Inducements to Dealers BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 


























Revolvator METALS Nearly every one is buying 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. *“small weight fonts” instead 
. of job fonts. It is the econom- 
Will pile or unpile Linotype, Monotype, Stereotype ical way to buy type. My ten- 
paper cheaper, Special Mixtures pound weight fonts give the 
better, quicker than purchaser the full benefit in 


any other method. OU A a. y buying in every way. Send for 
Send fi a copy of my new booklet, 

Asani bet : ‘ ‘““Type Specimens.” It con- 
Bulletin I-30 First, Last and All the Time. tains some very fine series 


“The Reveloater’’ W that are all put up the new 
N. Y. Revolving E. . Blatchford Co. way, in *‘small weight fonts.” 
Portable Elevator Co. 230 N. Clinton St. 5 Beekman St. . GEORGE R. SMITH 


351 Garfield Avenue, Chicago New York Monadnock Building Chicago 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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COMPACT and SUBSTANTIAL 


This Is 
Always the 
Case with a 

KIDDER 

PRESS 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, 


New York Office: 261 Broadway, GIBBS-BROWER CO., Agents 


! 
Seat pear 


For Light 
and 
Heavy Roll 
Paper 
Printing 


\ sapien « 2 
: 


DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Canadian Office: The J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto 




















929 REWARD 


We will pay $25.00 reward for information 
leading to the successful prosecution in 
the proper courts of infringement of the 
Emboso patents. 





The use of any device or materials to pro- 
duce relief effects by printing, powdering 
and heating, except under license from this 
company, constitutes infringement. 


The product of the process is also patented 
and the use of printing done by an unlicensed 
printer will likewise subject the customers 
of such printer to an accounting for infringe- 
ment. 


Samples of work produced and sold to 
actual customers are necessary to prove 
infringement. 


We reserve the right to refrain from prose- 
cuting infringers who recognize our rights 
and cease infringement. 


Emboso Sales Company 
RIGGS BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 








‘The MonitorSystem | 


ol For Printing-Plants 

ey Places at the finger ends 

| of the operator complete 

Nswrwe and positive control of 

every movement required 

of any motor-driven 
machine. 


J st Pr Butto 
It starts, stops, reverses, accelerates, 
decelerates or may be limited to merely J 


starting and stopping features with a 
safety or locking position. 


It prevents accidents, saves the time 
of the man on the job and enables him 
to work faster with better results. 


Its installation is simple and costs but 
little more than the old-fashioned, time- 
consuming, hand-controlling rheostat. 


Alternating and Direct Current. 


Write for Bulletin No. 21. 


Monitor A. C. Controller. 


MonitorControllerCompany 
tll South Gay Street, Baltimore 


NEW YORK, 30 Church St. CHICAGO, 1045 Old Colony Bldg, 
PHILADELPHIA, 1533 Chestnut St. BOSTON, 77 Franklin St. 
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We have won success and favor among, printers and users of 
coated papers because of the uniform quality always found in our 
product. Our 





is a smooth, flat, coated paper made on a clean, uniform, raw stock 
by experienced men under close supervision. 


We manufacture many other high-class coated papers and are 
in position to make quick: shipments. 


Complete stock in regular sizes and weights. A liberal sample 
will be mailed upon application —a sufficient quantity to make a 
thorough and satisfactory test of what our papers will do. 


Let us make up a dummy and submit printed samples taken 
from regular runs. 


WATERVLIET PAPER ervliet, Mich. 





CO., Wat 
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oon! 






















Are noted for their excellence 
and economy of production, dura- 
bility of construction and pro- 
nounced by the users as the BEST. 


Our Company controls the man- 
ufacture and sale of the Demery 
Apparatus for steelplate work. 


Manufactured in the following 
sizes: 

6 xl0in. 4%x9Q in. 
3%x8in. 2% x8 in. 


21% x4 in. 


Size 6 x 10 inches, 





N. W. Cor. Twentieth and Clearfield Streets 


GC. K. Garver Company "PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: Export AGENT, EXCEPT CANADA: 
MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg. PARSONS TRADING CO., Sydney, Mexico City and New York. 


SOUTHERN AGENTS: J. H. SCHROETER & BRO., Atlanta, Ga. 
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SILK STITCHING 
MACHINE 


FOR. DOUBLE-STITCHING FINE 
CATALOGUES WITH THE KNOT 
IN THE CENTER 





Send for booklet and sample card of Roberts’ 
“* Near-Silk”’ for high-grade catalogues. 


H.L. ROBERTS & CO. 


701 WORLD BUILDING . NEW YORK CITY 

















Patented in 
mcm “IY Are You 


France 


—— Satisfied? 


How about YOUR 
Stapler—does it give 
satisfaction ? 

If not—suppose you 

investigate our 


ACME 


BINDER 
No. 6 


The Acme is known 
for its high-class 
work and is a favor- 
ite with employees 
in the bindery. Its 
smooth, perfectly 
running operation 
appeals to the careful 
buyer who is on the 
market for satisfac- 
tory stapling machines. 





For sale by printers’ 
supply houses through- 
out the United States. 


The Acme Staple 

Machine Co.,Ltd. 

112 North Ninth Street, 
Camden, N. J. 


Progress Typewriter Supply 
Co.,Ltd., London, England, 
European Agent 














Promoted to Manager of 
Printing-Plant 


When Nicholas J. Schnell was working 
at the printers’ case, he decided that the 
scale wasn’t enough for him. He wanted 
to earn more money, so he determined to 
be the best printer on the floor. 


He enrolled with the International Cor- 
respondence Schools for the Course in 
Advertising. He learned how to display 
advertisements effectively and was able to 
suggest strong plans for getting new busi- 
ness. His newly developed knowledge of 
layouts, dummies, color harmony, etc., 
proved valuable to his employers, and he 
soon became the star of the office. 

When the company opened a branch in Ottawa, it sent 
Schnell to take complete charge of the printing-plant. He is 
earning a fine salary now, and he writes: ‘‘ Many a time I 


blessed the day when I enrolled with the International Corre- 
spondence Schools and was fitted for a good-paying position.’’ 


Learn Advertising and 
Earn More Money 


A knowledge of advertising will increase YOUR 
salary. If you remain in the printing business your 
ability to write copy and lay out all kinds of printed 
matter will bring you a better position and higher pay. 
Or you can engage in the advertising business as copy 
writer or advertising manager, becoming a high-sala- 
ried expert with pleasant work and a bright future. 


Many printers have become highly successful advertising 
men through I. C. S. Training. YOUcan dothe same. You 
can easily fit yourself for a higher salary by a course of spare- 
hour study in your own home, without loss of time from your 
present work, 

Let us send you our 100-page prospectus about the I. C. S. 
Advertising Course, which gives thorough training in every 
branch of advertising work. 


Mark the Coupon 


That obligates you not at all, and it may mark the turning, 
point in your life, as it has for scores of ambitious printers. 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1207, Scranton, Pa. 
Please send, without obligation to me, specimen pages and 


complete description of your new and complete Advertising 
Course. 


Name 





Street and No. ete 





City State 
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The Modern Printing-Press Motor 
Westinghouse Electric 


Paper pulley 6) Rolled openhearth steel frame 
No belt Slip. mse a Great strength -Compactness -Light weight, 


Brush position fixed for all loads and 
either direction of rotation. 


Brushes have very long life. 
Sparkless commutation. 

Large bearings. Dust-proof-Non-leaking 
Automatic oil-ring lubrication. 

Oil overflow plug. Insures proper filling 
Forged openhearth steel slide rails 


zl 
= Forgéd openhearth steel feet. with belt-tightening screw. 


The points of advantage listed above mean reliability 
and insure against breakdown. 


Commutation and bearing troubles are eliminated. Little 
attention is necessary to maintain perfect operation. 
No expert supervision required. 


High efficiency on all loads insures minimum power costs. 


Large overload capacity provides for successful operation 
under abnormal starting and operating conditions. 


Small over-all dimensions facilitate mounting on or under 
presses. 


Made to suit all sizes of presses and for 115, 230 and 550 
volts. 


Send for booklet, ‘‘Motor-Driven Printing 
and Cut-Making Machinery” 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Atlanta, Ga. Chicago, Il. Houston, Texas. Minneapolis, Minn. Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Baltimore, Md. Cincinnati, Ohio. Indianapolis, Ind. New Orleans, La. San Francisco, Cal. 
Birmingham, Ala. Cleveland, Ohio. Joplin, Mo. New York, N. Y. Seattle, Wash 
Bluefield, W. Va. Columbus, Ohio. Kansas City, Mo. Omaha, Neb. ee a W: : 

Boston, Mass. Dallas, Texas. Knoxville, Tenn. Philadelphia, Pa. +i — iy as 

Buffalo, N. Y. Dayton, Ohio. Louisville, Ky. Pittsburgh, Pa. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Butte, Mont. Denver, Colo. Los Angeles, Cal. Portland, Oregon. Tacoma, Wash. SLE CrRiC 
Charleston, W. Va. Detroit, Mich. Memphis, Tenn. Rochester, N. Y. Toledo, Ohio. 

Charlotte, N. C. El Paso, Texas. Milwaukee, Wis. St. Louis, Mo. Washington, D. C. 


MMMM 


SN 
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Cloister Italic 








The most beautiful inclined 
type-face ever designed 





BY SHERE is now ready for market 
- ae . 
& an inclined companion to Cloister 


| Gam Oldstyle, which will be known as 
-P2ES5B Cloister Italic and which is made 
1 eleven sizes from six-point to forty-eight- 
point. The designer of Cloister Oldstyle re- 
ceived his inspiration from the splendid 
Roman type-face cut by Nicolas Jenson in 
1470, but in Jenson’s time there were no in- 
clined type-faces. 

On book and pamphlet work Cloister 
Italic will look well used for the preface 
or introductory pages, running heads, sub- 
heads, captions, and in combination with 
Cloister Oldstyle on title-pages. The Italic 
may be used alone on circulars, tickets, invi- 
tations and other forms. With Cloister Old- 
style the Italic looks especially well on high- 


grade papers. These special characters are 


furnished with each font: 


ABDEGF MNP 
TUT "(i (jhowes 


Specimen sheets of Cloister Oldstyle, 
Cloister Title and Cloister Italic may be 


obtained from any of the Selling Houses of 
the American Type Founders Company. 


6 Point 33. A $125 65a $125 $250 
EFFICIENCY AND MODERN METHODS ARE FACTORS WITH PRINTERS 
Except under extraordinary circumstances it never pays to keep type standing. It pays to buy 
type in judicious weight fonts $12345678g0 thereby eliminating picking, which is money lost 


8 Point 30A $140 60a $135 $275 
MODERN ADVERTISING CONSIDERED BY SMART PRINTERS 
The whole history of the printing industry is most intimately connected with a 
suggestion of pleasing type designs to meet the ever-changing tastes of the public 


10 Point 283A $155 56a $150 $305 
MERITORIOUS DESIGN ENSURES BETTER PRINTING 


Every person who establishes a printing business does so with the prime 
objec of making money. The successful ones use American type faces 


12 Point 26A $175 52a $170 $345 
BUYERS EXAMINED DISTINCTIVE BROCHURE 
Magnificent Exhibition Charmed Distinguished Investigators 


14 Point 23A $190 46a $185 $375 
PUBLICITY EXPERTS DEMAND RETURNS 
Numerous Merchants Studying Advertising Efficiency 


DEJECTED ARTISANS EXPELLED 
Remarkable Geographical Demonstrations 


24 Point 1LA $2 30° 20a $205 $435 


INSURES FINE PRINTING 
Modern Requirements Considered 


30 Point 9A $255 17a $255 $510 


COMMENDS DESIGN 
Needed Handsome Booklet 


36 Point 8A $335 16a $330 $665 


BOUGHT HOMES 
Competent Geographer 


42 Point TA $390 13a $370 $760 


MODES Delighted 


48 Point 6A $475 12a $450 $925 


Beauty REIGNS 


cAmerican Type Founders Co. 


ORIGINATOR OF THE FAMILY IDEA IN TYPE 
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Don’t Overlook This Little 
“Money-Maker” 


Think of the many profitable jobs you are turning 
down every day. Let the public know you have the 


Progress Die 
Stamping Press 


and you will be surprised 
at their quick response. 


1001 Dies 
and 
Complete 
Capture this special work 
and keep it in your own 

town. 


The 
SPARKALARM 


PATENTED 


Lights the gas for any 
composing machine 
automatically at any 
time before the arrival 
of operator. 

No dependence on 
human memory. 

Practically no mainte- 
nance. 

No hunting for matches. 

Serves as reliable time- 
keeper. 

Requires winding but 
once each week. 

Neat, simple and com- 
pact. 

Durable and safe. 

Will absolutely shut off 


THIS PRESS 


Is the most complete Die Stamping Press on the market. 

Is the fastest hand Die Stamping Press in the world. 

Is the only Die Stamping Press with Universal Counter. 
Does work equal to the finest ever executed. 

Can be operated by an inexperienced employee. 

Is equipped with every two-letter monogram, sc ript or block, 
Is equally well adapted for customers’ small steel dies. 


These facts are susceptible of proof. Let us prove them. 


PROGRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 


79 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

















: 


CTC 
THE BODY. GUARD | 


OF THE 


COMPOSING- 
ROOM 


For twelve years the Miller Saw-Trimmer has stood 
as a body-guard of the composing-room, helping the 
compositors and pressmen out in their fight against time, 
haphazard methods and lost profit. 

The Miller is an ideal fighting machine when it 
comes to putting to flight the old time-consuming way 
of justifying cuts, making inside and outside mortises, 
planing type-high, drilling, routing, beveling, rabbet- 
ing, angling, mitering, etc., etc., reducing all of these 

to an exact science by affording a rapid 

™@ method of performing these operations 
to exact points, fractions of point, and 
multiples thereof, 


INCA N MLA AAA A TATA 
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Mm 











the gas if it fails to 
light. 





Not an experiment. Will be sent on thirty days’ trial. 
PRICE COMPLETE, $35.00 


THE SPARKALARM 
COMPANY 


GRIMM BUILDING MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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No business man can overlook a 
chance to add 25% to 50% additional 
com posing-room profit to the output of 
his plant and 100% to the quality of 
the work. 


Drop us a postal for further information. 
dress the nearest office. 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER 
COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

501 FISHER BLDG. 1125 WORLD BLDG. 
CHICAGO,ILL. NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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SAFETY FIRST—PREVENT ‘ 


aenesessss=2s 2 
., 


The EXPLOSION and FIRE— \(“@ 
———= Use JUSTRITE —— _ 2]: 


Oily Waste Cans 
No. 1—6 GALLONS 
No. 2—8 GALLONS 
No. 3—10 GALLONS 


Safety Oil Cans 
1 PINT 1 GALLON 
1QUART 3 GALLONS 
2QUARTS 5 GALLONS 


Approved, Tested and Inspected by the 
UNDERWRITERS LABORATORIES, INC. 
Under Direction of The National Board of Fire Underwriters 


- JUSTRITE MPG.CO."2e5"* 2S. 


SIVE OILS 








Make Envelopes Cost 
Less and Bring More 


5 3 = 
— EAA df ; 


YY 


: ae 
ESTERN ‘ion 


service not only cuts the 
cost of envelopes but enables you to 
get more for the work of printing them. 
Get acquainted with our short cuts and 
economies—our special envelope stock 
which cuts to advantage—our layouts for 
printing envelopes and letter-heads on 
the same sheet and at one operation— 
our ‘‘Sure-Stick’’ bond, linen and ledger 
envelopes—and a dozen other money- 

making ideas that are spelling profit 

and success for hundreds of 
printers everywhere. 





Western States Envelope 
Company Milwaukee 


MANUFACTURERS OF GUARANTEED “SURE-STICK” 
ENVELOPES FOR PRINTERS AND LITHOGRAPHERS 








Motor Satisfaction 


Comes as a result of wise buying and the knowing 
of ‘which is which”’ on the motor market. 


Qe 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


JENNEY MOTOR 


Spells ‘‘Satisfaction’’ wherever installed. 


Send for complete motor installation information, cost, 
terms, etc. JENNEY MOTORS are built in all sizes for both 
alternating and direct current. 





Jenney Electrical Department 
AMERICAN ROTARY VALVE CO. 
General Offices: Chicago, III. 

BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 











\ * sel sitios ‘ 
DUAL “L*? RULING MACHINE 


HIS CUT shows our Dual “L’’ 

Ruling Machine, which will rule 
the faint and down lines on one side 
of the sheet at one operation. The 
Machine can be so constructed that 
the two machines can be used as single 
machines, the change being made in 
ten minutes time. All up-to-date shops 
are equipped with one of these ma- 
chines. This machine is guaranteed 
to do perfect work. 


THE W.O. HICKOK MFG. CO., Harrisburg, Pa., U.S.A. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 
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-. | LIME such as this calls 
for patience on the part 
| of the printer with his ink- 
maker. On account of the war . 
the manufacturer of printers’ 
ink is paying an advance of 
from fifteen to three hundred 
per cent for his colors. Some 
colors can not be obtained at 
any price, as the supply is 
exhausted. None of us will 
seek new trade until we are 
in better shape to take care of it, 
but every inkmaker is doing his 
utmost to supply the demands 
of his regular customers. 
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Sinclair & Valentine C 
Sinclair & Valentine Co, 


Main Office and Factory: 


603-611 WEST 129TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Down- town Branch: 168 CENTRE STREET, NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 





Dry Color and Varnish Factory: EDGEWATER, NEW JERSEY 








Branches: 


516 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mas: 320 Locust Street, St. Louis, Miss 
152 No oe Hog ae Phil de Iphia Pa. 233 Richmond St., W., Tor nto Con 
321 Frankfort A N.W., volun 173 McDermot Avenu c. Win nips 


g 
718 South Cla sk Sve cu Chie ao. Ill. 213 North Calvert St., Baltimor d. 









































BUY NOW 
Rebuilt and Guaranteed 


LINCOLN TEXT 


ANTIQUE WOVE BOOK PAPER 


Extra Quality— Moderate Price 





Printing Machinery 





Drum Presses 


PANE (eR 0) a $ 260.00 
22 Potter, tapeless 300.00 
24 Babcock Standard 400.00 
32 Diamond Hand 150.00 
82 Diamond Power 200.00 
35 Potter, tapeless 450.00 
39 Cranston, tapeless 650.00 
AA! FROG; CORED 5a cia! 0 aifanirap0. 5 ove aie eo 475.00 
52 Potter, tapeless 600.00 


Two-Revolution Presses 


28 Campbell, front fly, trip.........$ 600.00 
29 Scott 650.00 
30 Cottrell, rear fly 650.00 
32 Babcock Optimus 750.00 
40 Swink, front fly 600.00 

Campbell, front fly 800.00 
2 Miehle, front fly ,200.00 
7 Babeock Optimus, four-roller.... 1,200.00 
§ Cottrell, four-roller, front fly 900.00 
52 Potter, four-roller, front fly. 650.00 
Campbell, four-roller, front fy... 700.00 
56 Cottrell, four-roller, front fly..... 1,100.00 
60 Whitlock, front fly, four-roller.... 1,400.00 
53 Miehle 850.00 
39 x 53 Miehle Perfector, prints both sides 2,600.00 


Tell us your wants in Cylinders, Gordons, Cutters, Folders, 
etc. Send for illustrated lists. 


WANNER MACHINERY COMPANY 
A. F. Wanner, Prop. 
703 S. Dearborn St., iain Illinois 


| 
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White, 5% 


Carried in Stock 
25 x 38 — 60-Pound 


White, Blue, Coffee, Gray, India 


cents per pound. Colors, 6 cents per pound 

















HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








The “IMPROVED 
CHAMPION ”’ 
Paging and 

Numbering 

Machine 

is the fastest 
simplest ard 
lightest running 
machine of its 
kind on the 
market 


“HOOLE” 
Paging 
and 


Numbering 
Machine 


Foot Power 
Electric Power 
Steam Power 





Manufacturers of 
End Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds 











Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


514 - 522 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 








A Sample of ink in 


Branch 
Distributors: 
The Tri-State Pa- 
per Co., Cumber- 
land, Md. 

R. D. Wilson 
Sons & Co., 
Clarksburg, 
W.Va. 

Wright, Bar- 
rett & Stil- 
well, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

C. I. Johnson 
Mfg. Co., 

St. Paul, Minn, 
Wahpeton Paper 
Co., Wahpeton, 
N. D. 

Mercantile Paper 
Co., Montgomery, 
Ala. 


Uliman-Philp. 


HE coupon in the corner gives you a chance 
to test out the SAVINK CAN, the new, 


distinctive package for 


ott 


The Savink Can 


is the clean, economical way to cut your ink 
waste in two. The Savink Can lets you re- 
move the exact amount of ink you require. 
The remaining ink is kept away from the air 
and does not dry up or form a skin. 


The Ullman-Philpott Co. 
4809 Lexington Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Established 
1881 


Enclosed find 10c for SAVINK 
Sample of U-P Bond Black 

» or Marvel 

Half-tone Black (Check the ink 


desired.) 








We Are Taking Your Customers 


because you don’t care for all 
of ‘the ir business. You prefer to 
have them send their money to us 
instead of paying itto you. That 
suits us all right, but we would 
rather you would supply all your 
customers’ needs, because you 
would soon supply all your cus- 
tomers 


PEERLESS PATENT 
OTEEL COMPANY, BOOK FORM CARDS 


PITTSBURGH. PA dt mul . rs) erably 
eines and that would very considerably 

CHICAGO enlarge your business as well as 

ours. Wewould mutually profit. 

You may refuse to believe it, but 


Appearance of Our Neat 
Cards in Case 


the best customers will have our 
cards. Nothing else will answer. They are using them and will continue to use them, 
whether you believe it or not. Itis a matter ot business with them, and with us, and it 
will be with you if you will investigate. The time for investigation is now. These cards 
are absolutely unique in card manufacture; carried in book form in a genuine seal leather 
case, they are detached one by one as used and all edges are smooth. Prove it to your- 
self. Send for tab and prices. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. P*?biished 


Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers, 52-54 E. Adams St., CHICAGO 


Twenty-Five Hours Saved 
KNAUFFSATT Will Do It 


When vou can save 25 hours labor for 50 cents, don’t blame your com- 
petitor, when he avails himself and underbids you on the next job, and 
call him cheap. He’s not cheap, but progressive; and if he doesn’t 
print for less, his bank account calls for more, for we guarantee a 


saving of five to fifteen times its cost in labor alone when used right. 
Ask those who use it. Sold in three sizes — $1.00 tube, enough to treat 
12 lbs. of ink; $2.50 can, enough to treat 64 Ibs. of ink; $8.00 pail, 
enough to treat 256 lbs. ink. 


THE NO-OFF-SET COMPANY 


Call on your jobber or order direct 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 











DURO OVERLAY PROCESS 


New Composition Indestructible Overlay 
Cicsouuuae Tested and Found *“‘Not Wanting” 

This process is simple, durable, time as well as cost saving 

It is composed of a firmly coated paper basis which when 
properly made and attached to the cylinder or platen of a print- 
ing-press results in securing a beautiful soft-appearing impres- 
sion of the half-tone with the tone effects of the subject 
correctly produced. 

We guarantee that Duro Overlays will give less wear to cuts 
than any other material used for mechanical overlays—an im- 
portant feature to be considered on either short or long runs. 

Full information, how to use, cost, terms, etc., will be 
mailed to any one desiring to investigate. 


Samples sent on request. 


DURO OVERLAY PROCESS 
W. E. RADTKE 


121 Oklahoma Avec. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Alligator Steel Belt Lacing 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 








A SMOOTH 


FASTENER 
for TAPE BELTS 


not the only, but the better way. 


No tool required but a hammer. 

A hinge joint in any size of belting, 

suited alike to machine equipment 
and shop use. 


May we send you a free sample? 


522 S. Clinton St., CHICAGO 








A WORTHY ADDITION TO “THE LINE OF TRUE MERIT” 


No bindery is complete without a round cornering machine. In these days of 
keen competition efficiency is the keynote to success. 


Add a ‘‘ TATUM” Round Cornering Machine to your equip- 
ment and not only improve the appearance of your work, but cut 
down the cost of production. 


In the construction of this machine we have combined the maxi- 
mum of efictency with the minimum of cost. 


The machine is self-contained, fitted with adjustable side gauges 
and an automatic clamp, leaving both hands free to handle the 


stock. 


Choice of three styles of blades. 


Shapes of Blades 


THE PRICE IS INSIGNIFICANT, ONLY $25.00 


55 YEARS OF KNOWING HOW 


THE SAM'L aa TATUM CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
No. 180 FULTON STREET 


MAKERS OF “THE LINE OF TRUE MERIT” 
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4 Cash In a A Demand 


POSTER 
STAMPS 


THEY TURN EVERY PACKAGE INTO AN 
EYE-CATCHING ADVERTISEMENT 














The demand for them is growing by leaps and 
bounds, and since the WAR the German supply 
has been absolutely shut off. Printers and lithog- 
raphers here should therefore get busy. 


We have made a particular study of this proposi- 
tion and have splendid collections of German 
specimens on exhibition at our various offices, and 
we cordially invite printers to get in touch with 
our representatives and arrange to see these collec- 
tions, get ideas from them and arrange to get the 
proper paper for printing these stamps. 


To get this stamp business, to get reorders, and 
to turn them out at a profit, aGUARANTEED 
FLAT GUMMED PAPER must be used. 


Ideal Coated Paper Co. 


BROOKFIELD, MASS. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CINCINNATI 


NE little Carborun- 

dum Stone added to 
your print-shop equipment 
will save time, save stock, 
save trouble. 





It will keep the paper- 
cutter knives always 
keen, smooth, true— 
cutting—it will lessen 
the need of grinding— 
and youcan use it with- 
out taking the knife 
from the machine. 

The stone cuts the edge 

on the 

knife — 

two or 

three 

strokes 

and the knife will cut 

clean without feathering 

the stock. 


Ask for the 
CARBORUNDUM 
MACHINE KNIFE 
STONE 


From your hardware dealer 
or direct, $1.50 
: THE 
CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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OUR SUPERIOR MOTOR WINS 
ANOTHER GOOD WORD: 


“We have recently installed another linotype 
machine, which came already equipped with an A. C. 
motor. We knew nothing about this motor and 
agreed to give it 30 days’ trial. 

“IT HAS PROVEN TO BE QUITE NOISY 
IN OPERATION, however, and we do not like it 
as well as the one we bought of you several months 
ago for our other machine. 

“WE WOULD LIKE TO MAKE THE 
CHANGE TO YOUR EQUIPMENT.” 


INDIVIDUAL MOTOR DRIVE WILL REDUCE 
YOUR POWER BILL. 
Write for Circular 3500 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL., and BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Babcock Optimus’ 


Accurate Register and Perfect Distribution are absolute necessities in fine printing. 


THE BABCOCK OPTIMUS 


has always possessed. Optimus distribution is perfect. We couldn’t improve upon 
that, so we have improved the mechanism controlling the rollers and increased the 
durability of the parts. All Optimus Presses, except the pony sizes, have table rollers 
positively driven by our New, Patented, Noiseless, Spiral Gearing. 


The roller journals are large and long, giving increased wearing surface. All composi- 
tion rollers are of the same size and interchangeable, saving nearly half the cost of 
rollers. All rollers may be thrown out of action at any time by moving a single lever, 
a great convenience and saving of time, or any one roller may be thrown out while 
the others are in action, which is not only a decided convenience but economy as well, 
if a roller shows any inclination to melt. No other press built has so PERFECT 
DISTRIBUTION combined with SIMPLICITY, DURABILITY and ECONOMY 


of MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION. 


See the Optimus at work. It tells its own story better than we can. 





Our Best Advertisements Are Not Printed—They Print 





The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Company 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, General Western Agents, Chicago, Illinois 
Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Paul, Seattle 


National Paper & Type Co., New York Agents for South America, with branches in Peru, Argentina and Chile 
Mexico and Cuba 


John Haddon & Co., Agents, London, E. C. 
Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ont., and Winnipeg, Manitoba 












































INTERTYPE 


Stands for 


“The Acme of High Quality” 





MODEL B TWO MAGAZINE INTERTYPE 


Instant Changes from One Magazine 
to the Other 











The following extract is taken from a letter written by an Intertype owner who sets type for 
the trade: 

“Il have had so many compliments from job-printers on the quality of composition turned out 
of my office that I thought it would be of interest to you to know of the success I have had. 

“Mr. Ray M. Leeper, proprietor of a small office which turns out quality printing, printed a job 
for the Seyfang Baking Co., from slugs produced by my machine. Imagine my surprise when the 
director of publicity called on me, introduced himself, and said his only reason for calling was to 
thank me for the fine work turned out by Mr. Leeper; that Mr. Leeper informed him it would have 
been impossible to do it had it not been for my machine. 

“T am certainly meeting with success, due to the quality of the work I am turning out. 

“Mr. Goodrich, proprietor of the Goodrich Printing Co., for whom I am setting a 100-page 
book, was in a hurry for the work. Being unable to handle it, lasked him to ‘farm’ some of it out toa 
local typesetting company. He refused and decided to wait. He said: ‘We printers have not been 
used to the kind of composition you are turning out. | will wait until you can do the work. Solid 
slugs, clean face and the even thickness of your slugs in double-up matter is worth waiting for.” 


The Intertype Combines Versatility with 
Simplicity and Speed 





Write to our nearest Agency for detailed information 


INTERNATIONAL £¥PESETTING MACHINEG 


WORLD BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO: Rand-McNally Building SAN FRANCISCO: 86 Third Street NEW ORLEANS: 316 Carondelet Street 
CANADA: Miller & Richard AUSTRALASIA: Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd. HOLLAND : Lettergieterij Amsterdam 
CUBA: Vilaplane & Arredondo SWEDEN and FINLAND: Aktiebolaget Gumaelius & Komp. ARGENTINA: Bromberg & Co. 
NORWAY: Hansen & Skotvedt DENMARK: F. L. Bie so AFRICA: John Dickinson & Co. 
ENGLAND:.H. W. Caslon & Co., Limited BELGIUM: Etablissements “Plantin” Soc. Ame. 


























DEALERS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 


This Directory is in the interest of Printers’ Supply Houses, Paper-Dealers, Engravers, Electrotypers, Lithographers, Linotype and 
Monotype Composition, Motor Power and Secondhand Machinery, etc., and represents Near-by Dealers not usually adverfisers. 


Your Near-by Dealers Can Serve You Quickly. 


Subscribers will find this Directory a great convenience in placing orders with near-by dealers. Should any article be desired not herein advertised, The Inland 
Printer will be pleased to furnish special information or advise manufacturers of such requirements. 
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MISSOURI 
NEW JERSEY 


Illinois 
© Electrotype Co. 


Electrotypers Nickeltypers 
Designers Engravers 
314-318 South Canal Street, Chicago 
Automatic 52964. 


Phones: Harrison 1000. 


Don’t Buy Solid Quads 
ECONOMY QUADS 
AVE 25 PER CENT 
In Weight 


In Time 

In Labor 

In Trouble 

Always INSIST on your 
Dealer supplying 
ON Y Q 





Ss 
958 Harrison St., Chicago 





Advertising Stickers! All Kinds! All Prices! 
Inexpensive and effective ad- 
vertising. A universal busi- 
ness help. Send to-day for 
price-list. Splendid field for 
agents. 

St. Louis Sticker Co. 


Department I St. Louis, Missouri 


JUERGENS BROS.CO. 


DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
|) BOs L035 B =) Do l— 


166 W. Adams St.. Chicago 


Stationers Engraving 
Company 

123 W. Madison Street Chicago, Ill. 

Engravers — Plate Printers — Die Embossers— 

Wedding Invitations— Book Plates—Monogram 


Stationery— Cards— Menus — Dance Programs 
Club Invitations— Business Stationery—etc. 
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GEO. W. SWIFT, Jr. 


Bordentown, N. J. 


Designer and Manufacturer 


of special machinery for printing and producing 
paper products. 

What do you need to increase your production 
and reduce your cost? 


We Can Make It. 


Grinders and Cutting-room Specialties 
We sell to printers, lithographers and related 
trades and satisfy them, because of a knowl- 


‘ edge of what is required. Our personal service 


makes customers satisfied. Our specialties: 
cutting sticks (all sizes); K. K. knife lubricator, 
takes place of oil and soap; K.K. paper-slip 
powder, better than soapstone. Also expert 
knifegrinders. 

E. C. Keyser & Co., 722. Clark St., Chicago 


NEW YORK 
PENNSYLVANIA 


CIcCIcIcsCVIcICIcACsIee 


at £2) £2 £.. 





ILLINOIS 


Sure Enough Metallic Inks 
If you use metallic inks—don’t use the ‘‘as-good- 
kind.”’ Get the BEST— cost no more. 

We Make All Kinds Printing Inks 
Let us figure with you. Our inks are known 
for Quality. 
The Kohl & Madden Manufacturing C 
626 Federal Street, Chicago, III. 





pany 


EASTERN BRASS & 
L010) Di the od De OOF 


Manufacturers of 
BRASS AND WOOD TYPE 
Send for Catalogue and Special Prices | 
WOODHAVEN,N.Y. 
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American 

Quality 

Rollers 

Make- 

Ready 

Paste 

.. Flexibl 

314-318 W.GRANDAVE., Glues 
CHICAGO 


Phones: Automatic 36-215 Superior 4100 


: DIE \SINKER 
81443 CARROLL AVE.,CHICAGO. 


Phone 3283 Beekman 


New York Machinery Co. 
National Printing Machinery Co. 


Machinery and Supplies for Printers, Electro- 
typers, Stereotypers and Photoengravers. 


101 Beekman St. New York City 





Art Reproduction Co. 


DESIGNERS and ENGRAVERS 
MULTI-COLOR PLATE SPECIALISTS 
NEGATIVES FOR OFFSET PROCESS 

The only engraving house in Chicago which makes 
a specialty of Duo-Tones, Three and Four Color Proc- 
ess Printing Plates. Correspondence solicited. 
PHONE FRANKLIN 2181 
412-420 Orleans St. Chicago, Ill. 


Manz Engraving Co. 


Chicago 
Works: 4015 Ravenswood Ave. 

Sales office : 22 W. Monroe Street 
Specialties: Lead mold steel-face electrotypes; 
color plates in Ben Day process ; color plates in 
three-color process; color plates in quadruple- 
color process. Artists and designers for illus- 
trations and covers. Half-tones and zinc etch- 
ings of quality. Correspondence solicited. 


F. A. Ringler Co. 


Designing, Engraving and Electrotyping 
Downtown plant, 21 and 23 Barclay Street 
to 26 and 28 Park Place. 

Phone: 7141 Barclay 
Uptown plant, 207-217 West Twenty-fifth 
Street, New York. 

Phone: 1186 Chelsea 





Blomgren Bros. & Co. 


DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 


512 SHERMAN ST. 10) 5 1107.0 618) 


Cline Westinghouse 
Motor Equipments 


Used by the Best Known Printers. 
Cline Intertype and Linotype Motor Drive fits any 
Model. Hundreds now in use. 
65.00 
CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Fisher Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


HALF TONE — LINE — COLOR 


ENGRAVER® 


DESIGNERS %, ILLUSTRATORS 


GATCHEL & MANNING 
PHILADELPHIA |, 








$25 to $35 Yearly 


ABULAR equipment for rule- 
and-figure and blank work on 
standard Linotypes, with all 
matrices. 

Lino-Tabler Co., Chicago 
ew York, Toronto 
These slugs FREE to trade plants 





If its ENGRAVED or EMBOSSE! 
m “WE DO IT" 


TELEPHONES RANDOLPH 605-806 


I FREUND & SONS 


STEEL AND COPPER PIATE 
ENGRAVERS »” PRINTERS 
STEEL DIE EMBOSSERS 
1620 E.RannowpH St.. CHICAGO 


v 























Printing 
and Embossing Dies 
Brass, Steel, Zinc 
First-class Workmanship 


WM. R. YOUNG 


121-123 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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YOU ARE ENTITLED TO THE 
BEST YOUR MONEY WILL BUY 





Consider these Facts: 


The Thompson typecaster makes Foundry type. 
Makes it Faster than any typecaster ever built. 
Makes it Cheaper than you can buy it. 

Casts type from A// Makes of matrices. 

Has the Largest Library of matrices in existence. 
Machine Costs Less than any other typecaster. 


And we can prove it! 


= 


MPSON TYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


624-632 SOUTH SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


THO 


1729 TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 























The Making of a Good Operator 


@ Having decided to become an operator and to learn at a school, the 
most important subject is the selection of a school. To make a mis- 
take may mar one’s future for years or for life. 


@ The Inland Printer Technical School is the oldest linotype school, 
has graduated the greatest number of students, and we let others 
speak of the quality of its instruction. 





@ An Ohio publisher writes: ‘The operator you sent us was here 
only a month, but in that short time showed remarkable proficiency 
both in accuracy and in speed. His efficiency speaks well for the 
training you gave him.” 

@ And here is what a student hailing from the same State (Ohio) has 
to say: “Have been getting along fine since leaving your school three 
years ago. Have met with but few difficult things and have never 
required any assistance from others.” 


@ Our booklet on ‘‘ Machine Composition’’ tells all about learning to be an operator. It is 
yours for the asking. Drop a postal to-day to 


The Inland Printer Technical School “Gncxeo, i" 
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@ The setting of a cylinder press by 
prevailing methods is pure guesswork. 
By trial and error, by rule of thumb, 
by this way and that—later corrected 
to a little more of this and a little less of 
that—a pressman arrives at an approxi- 
mate setting of impression. And only 
the condition of the plates at the end of 
the run discloses whether he had it 
right or wrong. 


@ Our Press Rectifier offers pressmen for 
the first time a device to give definite in- 
formation about the set of their presses. 
It measures the number of pounds im- 
pression. It gives a means of testing the 
strength of impression without a form. 
It insures enough impression to keep the 
bearers together and it prevents excess 
impression that overloads the press. 


@ The Press Rectifier has another and 
more important function. It measures 
printing height under printing impres- 
sion. ‘This is the only accurate way, 
because it embraces the yield of the 
packing and the spring of the parts, 
whereas any other method excludes 
those variable factors and gives erron- 
eous and useless readings. 


The device makes it possible to know 
definitely the effect of adding or remov- 


Press Rectifier 


UNIT FIVE STANDARDIZER 


Introducing the first device to scientifically 
prepare a cylinder press for printing. 








ORIGINATED, PATENTS APPLIED FOR AND MANUFACTURED BY 


ing a sheet of packing, to learn the true 
printing periphery of the cylinder, to 
avoid overpacking and underpacking, 
both of which will wear plates, to make 
the actual printing line of the cylinder, 
.918 inch from the plane of the bed. 
In other words, it provides a scientific 
way of packing a cylinder. 


@ The Press Rectifier is also of the 
greatest value in locating defects in 
cylinder presses. Hollow spots and high 
areas in bed or cylinder are readily 
found, so they can be corrected once for 
all and not once every time a job has a 
make-ready. It will disclose how much 
spring there is and at which end, orside, 
or whether central. By the use of our 
Press Rectifier a diagrammatic plat can 
be made of the printing bed of a 
cylinder press, showing in one one- 
thousandth of an inch the variation 
from normal under printing impression, 
i. e., working conditions. 


@ The significance of the Press Rectifier 
lies in the substitution of system for fit- 
and-try methods, the elimination of 
waste time adjusting presses and mak- 
ing ready, the avoidance of wear on 
plates and press, the higher develop- 
ment of presswork. — 


Horace Hacker & Company 


312 North May-St. 








Chicago, Ills. 
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Printers who use Wetter 
Numbering Machines 


@ Wemakea Numbering Machinethat appeals 


B 
e to the particular printer—who appreciates 
an accurate working machine. 4 ‘The Drop- 
@ Cipher will always print plainly. The 


‘No.”’ Slide is removable, and in every way 
the machine is kept up to the highest standard. 


a <9 ALL DEALERS WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 


255-261 CLASSON AVENUE, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
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\OU CAN EMBOSS sitoxsr comms 
ON THE PRESS YOU NOW HAVE PRIOR’S AUTOMATIC 


Anas hoto Scale 


SHOWS PROPORTION AT A GLANCE 








No figuring—no chance for error. Will show exact 
proportion of any size photo or drawing—any size plate. 


SIMPLE — ACCURATE. 


Being transparent, may be placed upon proofs 
of cuts, etc., and number of square inches de- 


a of : termined without figuring. Price, $2.00. 
SUCCESSFU ELLY Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
Our book of instructions will make up for any lack of experience on your part. The Inland Printer Co 
e 


Sold at $1.00 by all printers’ supply houses 
A sample — enough for a letter-head — will be sent by the manufacturer on receipt of 25c. 632 Sherman Street Eocene CHICAGO 
1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 


ISADORE WHITESON, 111 W. Washington Street, Chicago 














The Name “Advance” 


Is Your Guarantee 








HE name “ADVANCE” on a cutter is a guarantee 

that it is the easzest cutting, the most accurate and the 
most satisfactory lever cutter it is possible to build. Back 
of it is one of the largest paper-cutter manufacturers in 
the world. Back of it is more than a quarter of a century 
of expert research and experience in the development of 
paper-cutting machinery. 


The ADVANCE became popular years ago because of its 
strength, accuracy, convenience and easy cutting qualities. 
Experience in the building of more than 20,000 
ADVANCE CUTTERS has naturally suggested improve- 
ments which have added to its strength, made it more 
permanently accurate, more convenient, and if such a 
thing was possible, easier cutting. The firsts ADVANCE 
CUTTERS built more than twenty-five years ago are still 
giving satisfactory service. “—The ADVANCE CUTTERS 
built to-day will give still better service in the years to 
come. This service is positively assured. 


The ADVANCE is built in six sizes, 16-inch to 33-inch. 
Sold and guaranteed by typefounders and dealers in all 
principal cities. Write for illustrated catalog. 


FOREIGN AGENCIES : — rs 
Mexico, W. Indies, Central j h ( h ll M h 
and South America, National iS a en e ac inery 
Paper & Type Co.; Australia, Parsons & Whittemore, F. T. * 
Wimble & Co., Ltd., Sydney, Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd., Mel- rl om an Grand Haven, Mich., VU. S. A. 
bourne, Sydney and Adelaide; So. Africa, Wm. Dawson & Sons, Chicago Salesroom, 124 South Fifth Avenue 
Ltd., Cape Town. 
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BOOKS AND UTILITIES 








BOOKBINDING 
BookeinDING — Paul N. Hasluck 
BookBINDING AND THE CARE OF Books — Douglas Cockerell 
BOOKBINDING FOR AMATEURS — W. J. E. Crane.......seeecececceees 
THE Art oF BooksinpInG — J. W. Zachnsdorf............2e000% 


COMPOSING-ROOM 


ART AND PRACTICE OF TYPOGRAPHY... 


DESIGN AND COLOR IN PRINTING F. 
ImposiTION, a Handbook for Printers —F. J. Trezise......... haeaw ate 
Serhmesons OF MODERN Terk DRGIGNSG, «. 2.2.00 < 0.0000 cctssnenccnceccs 
MopeErN Book Composition — Theodore Low De Vinne 
PLAIN PRINTING TYPES — Theodore Low De Vinne 
PRintTING — Charles Thomas Jacobi 
PRINTING AND WRITING MATERIALS — Adéle Millicent Smith 
SPECIMEN Books: 

Bill-heads (third book) 

Envelope Corner-cards (third book) 

Letter-heads (fourth book) 

Professional Cards and Tickets (fourth book) 

Programs and Menus (second book) 

Covers and Title-pages (first book) 
TITLE-PaGes — Theodore Low De Vinne 
THE PRACTICAL PRINTER — H. G. Bishop 
THE TyPoGRAPHY OF ADVERTISEMENTS —F, ¢ 
VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING 

DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION 

A HANbDBOOK OF ORNAMENT — Franz Sales Meyer. 
A HANDBOOK OF PLANT FORM...........-. . 
ALPHABETS — A Hanpnook oF LETTERING — Edward F. 
ALPHABETS OLD AND NEW — Lewis F. Day 
DECORATIVE Designs — Paul N. Hasluck 
DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION — Charles G. Harper 


GRAMMAR OF LETTERING — Andrew W. Lyoms............eeeeeeeeeee 2 


Human Figure — J. H. Vanderpoel 

LEssoNs ON ART J. D. Harding 

Lessons ON DECORATIVE DESIGN — Frank G. 
Lessons ON Form — A. Blunck 

LETTERS AND LETTER CONSTRUCTION 

LETTERS AND LETTERING — Frank Chouteau Brown 
LiInE anpD Form — Walter Crane 

THE PRINCIPLES OF DesiGN — E. A. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DESIGN — Frank G. ¢ 


ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 


ELEcTROTYPING — C. S. Partridge...... 


PARTRIDGE’S REFERENCE HANDS00K OF ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYP- 


ing —C. S. Partridge 
STEREOTYPING — C. S. Partridge 


ESTIMATING AND ACCOUNTING 


A MONEY-MAKING SYSTEM FOR THE EMPLOYING PRINTER — Eden B. 
» 


Stuart 
BUILDING AND ADVERTISING A PRINTING BusINess — H. H. Stalker.... 
Campsie’s Pocket EstTiMATE Book John W. Campsie. sees esse 
CHALLEN’s LaABor-SAvING REcorps — Advertising, Riinsiation, Job 
Printers. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, 
cloth sides, $2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 
ee a yee Se eS eT re eee rrr rr ° 
as 8H PRINTERS’ PRICE List FOR PRINTING AND BinpDING. Cloth, 
.50; leather 
ccnenniess PRINCIPLES OF hineicbilines Cost — J. Cliff Dando.... 
Hints FoR YOUNG PRINTERS UNDER E1guty — W. A. Willard.. 
How To MAKE MONEY IN THE PRINTING BusINEss — Paul Nathan..... 
NicHou’s PERFECT ORDER AND ReEcorD Book, by express at expense of 
purchaser 
Printers’ Account Book, 200 pages, by express at expense of pur- 
chaser, $3.50; 400 pages, by express at expense of purchaser 
STARTING A PRINTING-OFFICE — R. C. Mallette.... 


LITHOGRAPHY 
HanpsBook oF LiTHoGRAPHY — David Cumming 
LITHOGRAPHIC SPECIMENS 
METALOGRAPHY 
METAL-PLATE PRINTING .... 
PractTicaL LitHoGRaAPHY — Alfred Seymour 





MACHINE COMPOSITION 

A PocKET COMPANION FOR LINOTYPE OPERATORS AND MACHINISTS — S. 

Sandison ésubnisw a eesOn 
CorREcT KEYBOARD FINGERING — John S. Thompson 
FACSIMILE LINOTYPE KEYBOARDS... ......ccccccsccessecs ‘ 
History oF ComMposinc Macuines — John S. ealieneeni ; cloth, $2.00; 

leather 
THALER LINOTYPE KEYBOARD, by express at eee of — coeee - 5.00 
THE MECHANISM OF THE LINOTYPE (Fifth edi- 

as Fi as SO eee oe a) 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Coton: Its APPLICATION TO PRINTING — E. C. Andrews o-00eas00 
EIGHT-HOUR-DAY WaGeE ScaLe — Arthur Duff ” cece 3200 
INK MANUFACTURE — Sigmund Lehner, translated by Herbert Robson.. 2.5( 
Inks, THEIR COMPOSITION AND MANUFACTURE—C. Ainsworth Mitchell 

and T. C. Hepworth 2.6( 
MANUFACTURE OF INK — Sigmund Lehner and Wm. T. Bri 2.11 
MANUFACTURE OF Paper — R. W. Sindall 2.1/ 
MODERN PRINTING INKS — Alfred Sey 3 os 2M 
OIL COLORS AND PRINTING INKS — L. E. Andes..... es cows 2.0 
PRACTICAL PAPERMAKING — George Clapperton 2.6' 
PRINTER'S HANDBOOK OF TRADE ReEcIPES — Charles Thomas Jacobi..... 1.8 
Tue GRaPHic ARTS AND CRAFTS YEAR-BOOK (foreign postage 80c extra). 5.0 


NEWSPAPER WORK 
ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER — O. F. Byxbee... 
GAINING A CIRCULATION — Charles M. Krebs........... 
MAKING A NeEwspareR — John L. Given 
MAKING OF A NEWSPAPER MAN, THE Samuel G. Blythe 
NEWSPAPER REPORTING AND CORRESPONDENCE — Grant Milnor Hyde.... 
NEWSPAPER WRITING AND EpiItING — Willard Grosvenor Bleyer 
PERFECTION ADVERTISING RECORDS 
PRACTICAL JOURNALISM — Edwin L. § 


PRESSWORK 
A CONCISE MANUAL OF PLATEN PRESSWORK — F. W. Thomas..... 
AMERICAN MANUAL OF PRESSWORK.... 
CoLor PRINTER — John F. Earhart. 
MODERN PREsswork — Fred W. Gage 
NEW OVERLAY KNIFE, WITH ExtRA BLADE 
Extra Blades for same, each 
OVERLAY KNIFE ‘ 
PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EMBOSSING AND DIE seasiean 
STeEwart’s EmBossinG Boarpb, per dozen...... 
TYMPAN GAUGE SQUARE hee esee Seesaw sinwnawseeseeeew, 220 


PROCESS ENGRAVING 

HoRGAN’s HALF-TONE AND PHOTOMECHANICAL PROCESSES..........+.-$3.00 
A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAVURE — Herbert Denison oe. Bb 
LINE PHOTOENGRAVING -—- Wm. Gamble .. itntbesvncsaas Beee 
METAL-PLATE PRINTING $savesnencaeee BD 
METALOGRAPHY — Chas. Harrap ............ : ° coos 2.00 
PENROSE’S PROCESS YEAR-BOOK 
PHOTOENGRAVING — H. Jenkins; 

oe 3.10 

2.10 

PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING C. G. Zander.... 
Priok’s AUTOMATIC PHOTO SCALE 
REDUCING GLASSES .. 
THE HALF-TONE PRocEss — Verfasser; fifth edition 
THREE-COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY — Arthur Freiherrn von Hubl. 


PROOFREADING 
BIGELOW’s HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION — Marshall T. Bigelow....... sly f 
CULINARY FRENCH 
GRAMMAR WITHOUT A MASTER — William Cobbett ..........cceceeee 
PENS AND Tyres — Benjamin Drew Laie Gniehei esse bees 
PROOFREADING AND PuncTuATION — Adéle Millicent Smith. peices palate 
Punctuation — F. Horace Teall 
THE ART OF. WRITING ENGLISH — J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A........... 
Tam Oerwsonrmr — Alfred Ayres. cccccdecevccvcccscvesvsceeseseses 
THE VERBALIST — Alfred Ayres 
TYPOGRAPHIC STYLEBOOK — W. B. McDermutt.........cescccccccces 
WEBSTER Dictionary (Vest-pocket) occ eccccccccecccccs 
WILson’s TREATISE ON PUNCTUATION — John Wilson........eeeeeeees 


eee eee ee eee eee ee ee 





rorsiey THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


624-632 Sherman St., CHICAGO 


1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 


PAMPHLET GIVING CONTENTS OF EACH BOOK MAILED ON REQUEST 
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A Canadian graduate of the J. T. U. Course, who 


enrolled as a student three years ago, writes: 


“T am indeed grateful to the I. T. U. Course of 
Instruction. 





When I commenced the Course I was at the case, 

and, perhaps, the better way would be to give 

you an outline of my career since, and let you 
judge the result. 


I have held several good positions and am now 
Superintendent of a print-shop at a salary of 


$1,600 yearly. 


I never fail to impress upon apprentices and 

young journeymen the necessity of taking the 

Course, and have been instrumental in persuad- 
ing a number to do so.” 


MORE THAN DOUBLE THE SCALE 


The scale in the town in which this student is now 
working is $15 a week — which is $780 a year, if there 
be no lost time. Our graduate receives more than 
double that amount, though he was a “scale” man three 
years ago. 


iN 


i 


iA 


That he thanks the Course for his progress is a story 
full of meaning for many journeymen. 
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For full information about the Course drop a postal to 


[. T. U. COMMISSION 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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PRINTERS, BE MERCHANTS 








That is the slogan of former President Fell of the United Typothetae. 








It is the best 


and most effective utterance of a man who has the habit of saying pat and pertinent things. 
There is nothing on the market that can help you become a merchant printer more 


quickly than H. H. Stalker’s 


“BUILDING AND ADVERTISING 
A PRINTING BUSINESS” 


The book is compiled from articles which appeared in The Inland Printer. 
made into book form for the sake of convenience. 
Keep it on your desk — it is a stimulant. 


They are 


When business is dull and your think-tank weary, this book will enliven you by showing 


you how to get business. 
things if you tried. 
It costs $1.00 — really worth $25.00. 


There is something in every line —you couldn’t miss the good 





THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 














Color and Its Application to Printing 


By E. C. ANDREWS 


This volume has received unstinted praise from such authorities as Toby Rubovits, J. Horace McFarland, Henry 
Turner Bailey, John Lee Mahin, S. H. Horgan, Printing Art, Professor Sargent, of the Fine and Educational Arts Depart- 


ment of the University of Chicago, and a host of others. 


The Three Attributes of Color 

Light and the Spectrum 

The Process of Color Perception 

False and Correct Color Balance — Hue 

Value 

Chroma and the Union of Hue, Value and Chroma 
in the Color Solid 

The Color Solid as a Basis for Color Combinations 

The Law of Modification of Colors Due to Opposition 

Harmony by Balanced Contrasts — Sequences — 
Analogies of Hue, Value and Chroma 


Handsomely bound, cloth back, stiff boards, half paper sides. 


blank sheets for notes. 47 illustrations, 3 color inserts. 


Below are the chapter headings, which give an idea of the thorough 
manner in which this accomplished author treats his subject. 


The Weighing and Mixing of Inks 

Color Matching 

Pressroom Difficulties 

Classification of Typical Color Combinations 

Diagram of Possible Color Values 

Enlarged Diagram of Possible Color Values 

Comparison of Parts (Metric System) with Pounds 
Avotrdupois 

Conversion of Ounces and Fractional Parts of An 
Ounce Into Decimal Parts of a Pound 


6% x9 format. Heavy plate paper, 123 pages, with 


Price, $2.00 


The Inland Printer Company 


632 South Sherman Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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WANTED If —— to 








o 9 a 
—Printers Machinery Nee ee Office 
x uipment Dealer, Branch and 
and Supplies— indeonions Typewriter Dealer, 
and Buyers for Railroad Cor- 
To fill the demand from the Pacific porations, Wholesale Houses, 
West. The Panama Canal, two Factories, Banks, and other 
World’s Expositions mean more pop- Commercial Industries, you can 
command their attention and 





ulation, more printing, more publica- cotaileeiitn Gaon te 
tions— more of everything for new 
and old plants, for bigger and better INLAND STATIONER 

plants. Buying will be heavy. NOW BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 


is just the right time to advertise in 
this great Pacific West. JOURNAL 










Your advertisement inserted in a 
few consecutive issues will prove 
the splendid “pulling”’ qualities of 
this medium. 

Send for sample copy, advertising 
rates and our Free Copy Service 


PACIFIC PRINTER na 
AND PUBLISHER Business Equipment Journal 


440 SANSOME ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 











Write to-day for sample copy of 
the only Printers’ and Publishers’ 
journal published west of Chicago. 




















































Correct and Convenient 
Dictionary for Printers 


By special arrangement with the publishers, we are 
enabled to offer the 


AMERICAN PRESS EDITION 


of FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


at an exceptionally low rate. This book is an abridgment 
of the Standard Dictionary. ‘The words and phrases of 
that work have been carefully reviewed, and more than 
62,000 of them in general and literary use are retained. 
This furnishes a rich vocabulary, in the definition of which 
more than 1,200 illustrations are used. 

Especial attention is paid to capitalization and pronunci- 
ation in the Press Edition. 


This dictionary is highly commended by leading scholars and educators 
of America and Great Britain. Though from a photograph, the cut does 
not do justice to the volume. It is 8 x 1054 inches in size, well printed, 
with attractive, durable binding. Red leather back, embossed in gold leaf; 
the sides are of heavy-weight dark green English buckram. 


ADVERTISED PRICE, $7.50—OUR PRICE, $4.50, DELIVERED 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 632 Sherman St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The American Pressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


Best medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


ROGERSVILLE, TENNESSEE 














Deutscher Buch-und 


YEARBOOK, 


Steindrucker seiscocon 


_ This twentieth annual special edition surpasses everything hereto- 
fore published by the graphic arts trade press. 

It contains an increased amount of text and advertising, ten intaglio 
prints, two Of them two-color, and profuse illustrations in half-tone, 
shaded tone, two, three and four-color offset, and lithography, and 
about thirty letterpress designs. A three-color rotary intaglio print 
is the first picture of its kind ever published, and marks the begin- 
ning of a new era in color printing. 

Weight, three pounds; sent post free on receipt of one dollar. 


Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker 
ERNST MORGENSTERN 


1g Dennewitz-Strasse BERLIN, W. 57, GERMANY 





Catalog Cover Contest 
for Typographers 
Conducted by THE AMERICAN PRINTER 


Opens October 1, 1914—— Closes January 1, 1915 


The Copy 
Books about printing, including the famous De Vinne works. 
Catalog. Our publications embrace books on typography, press- 
work, business, cost-finding, estimating, advertising, and other 
subjects. We also fill orders for the productions of other pub- 
lishers. Cash with orders. Oswald Publishing Company, 25 City 
Hall Place, New York. 
The Rules 


The contest is open to all who may desire to compete. The 
copy must be set in type and only one style of type-face should 
be used. (This allows the use of capitals, small capitals and lower- 
case of both roman and italic.) Ornamentation of any kind is 
permissible. Six proofs to be submitted, printed in black and 
orange on any kind of paper, the size of which must be four and 
a quarter (414) by.six (6) inches. Contestants can enter as many 
times as they desire. All entries must be made by January 1, 
1915, and they should be sent addressed to Catalog Cover Contest 
Editor, THE AMERICAN PRINTER, 25 City Hall Place, New York. 

The Awards 

The following prizes will be awarded to those entries which in 
the opinion of the judges are the best typographical arrangements 
of effective and attractive catalog covers. 

First place: Twenty dollars in gold. 

Second place: Ten dollars in gold. 

Third place: Five dollars in gold. 

Fourth place: Three dollars, subscription. 
Fifth place: Three dollars, subscription. 
Sixth place: Three dollars, subscription. 
Seventh place: Three dollars, subscription. 
Eighth place: Three dollars, subscription. 
Ninth place: Three dollars, subscription. 
Tenth place: Three dollars, subscription. 
Eleventh place: Three dollars, subscription. 
Twelfth place: Three dollars, subscription. 
Thirteenth place: Three dollars, subscription. 

Each of the ten three-dollar awards will be a year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE AMERICAN PRINTER. 














The British Printer 


Is Familiarly Known as 


“Our National Trade Journal” 


By Its British Readers 


Subscribers to the British Printer are also found in the best printing 
establishments of the United States, in Canada, or the Continent of 
Europe and in every British Colony. 

The British Printer is a purely technical journal. Every department 
covered by experts. Always pictorial, illustrating modern methods of 
reproduction. 

Published bi-monthly, $2.00 per annum, post free. 

Specimen copy 35c; by mail 4oc. 

American Agents: 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 South Sherman Street Chicago, I}linois 





THE BEST SPECIAL 


Works for Lithographers 


ETC., ARE THE 
ALBUM LITHO—26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, $1.50 each part. 
AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS — three series, 24 


plates in color, $3.50 each series. 
TREASURE OF GRAPHIC ARTS — 24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 
TREASURE OF LABELS — the newest of labels —15 plates in color, $3.00. 
** FIGURE STUDIES ’’— by Ferd Wust— second series, 24 plates, $3.00. 


AND THE 


FREIE KUNSTE 


SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION 


This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers and all Kin- 
dred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, $3.00, post free; sample 
copy, 25 cents. 


Published by JOSEF HEIM, Vienna VI. / i Austria 











Established January, 1894, 


‘ 
TE, PROCESS 


M ONTHALY ( 
Ex) Corte oO’) WS: 


Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 


The Office of THE PROCESS MONTHLY 


i4 Farringdon Avenue London, E. C. 
AMERICAN AGENTS: 


SPON & CHAMBERLAIN 123 Liberty Street, New York 








THE NATIONAL 
LITHOGRAPHER 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE 


NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
WARREN C. BROWNE., Pres. 150 Nassau St., New York 





Contains: 
Technical Treatises on all Lithographic Processes 
News and Views of the Trade, American and Foreign 
Recipes and Instructions 





Subscription: Post-paid—American, $2peryear. Foreign, $2.50 per year, 
Sample Copy, 20 cents. Sent on receipt of price. 
NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
150 Nassau Street, New York 
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| NEW LT.U.COURSE SERIES 





LESSONS IN RUDIMENTARY ENGLISH AND ELEMENTAL TYPOGRAPHY 





ODOT O 


ly 


following subjects : 


UBOUND 


meanings. 


SONG 





Lessons 1 to 3 — Punctuation. 
Lesson 4— Use of capital letters. 
Lesson 5 — Proofreaders’ marks and their 


given by the International Typographical Union. 


This series is designed to aid those who have difficulty with capitalization and punctuation. 


This series may be taken in preference to the nine lessons on hand-lettering at the regular rate, including rebate 
It may also be taken alone, the price being $10. When taken in 


addition to the full course it is sold for $8, which is the price charged graduates of the I. T. U. Course. 


THE I. T. U. COMMISSIO 


Lesson 6 —Type-faces and their use. 
Lesson 7 —The question of spacing. 
Lesson 8 —The use of decoration in typography. 
Lesson 9 —The question of display. 


632 SHERMAN STREET, 


The lessons are on the 





CHICAGO 
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The Quick Change 
Linotypes in Dun's 
New Plant. 


methods of machine composi- 
tion. The demand was for 
good work produced with 


Utility and 


Economy 


The result was the order for 
ten Linotypes. 
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